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ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Mich- 
igan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith. 
of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Col- 
orado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers and 
members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by name of the 
‘Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf’’, for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines. and 
by that name it may sue, plead, and be impleaded, in any court of law or 
equity, and may use and have a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold 
personal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the 
promotion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their suecessors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
bylaws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or bylaws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine and shall report to Congress, through the president 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C., such 
portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to be of 
general public interest and value concerning the education of the deaf. 

Approved, January 26, 1897. 





MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 


THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonville, Tll., August 10-12, 1858. 


Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. 


(Also ealled the ‘‘First Con 


ference of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.’’) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August 24-26, 1870. 

Eighth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 

1878. 

Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 

Eleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 

Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 

Thirteenth—Chieago, Ill., July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 

Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28-August 2, 1898. 
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Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 


Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 


Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
tighteenth—Ogden, Utah, ouly 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25-July 3, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917 


Twenty-second 


Mount Airy, Pa., June 28-July 3, 1920. 


Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 1923. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 29-July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27-July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 
Twenty-seventh—Winnipeg, Monitoba, une 22-26, 1931. 
Twenty-eighth—West Trenton, N. J., June 18-23, 1933. 
Twenty-ninth—Jacksonville, Tll., o‘une 17-21, 1935. 
Thirtieth—Ne¢w York, N. Y., June 20-25, 
Thirty-first—Berkeley, Calif., June 18-23, 1939. 
Thirty-second—Fulton, Mo., June 23-27, 1941. 
Thirty-third—St. Augustine, Fla., June 16-20, 1947. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I. NAME 
This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 


ABTICLE II. OBJECTS 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
actually engaged in edueating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif.: 

‘‘Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and yhysical conditions and in capacity for improvement, 
making results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and some- 
times actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely 
different treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 
‘“ Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America com- 
mends itself to the world, for the reasen that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action and 
work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 

‘* Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is. plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor: 
Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test be made 
and that those who are found to have a sufficient hearing to distinguish sound 
shall be instructed orally.’’ 

Fourth: As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: ‘‘Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.’’ 

ArTICLE III. MEMBERS 

Secrion 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf’ may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing execu- 
tive committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privilegees of membership, except those of voting and 
olding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of $1 
and annual dues of $1, but the payment of the initiation fee may be waived by 
the executive committee. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
egistered at each regular meeting. 
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IV CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 6. Any’ member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
into single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

Sec. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who will 
receive ali membership fees and dues. All privileges or membership are for 
teited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


SecTION 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
tuese seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the convention. 
They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall have 
power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sec. 2. There shall be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the asso- 
ciation nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section on supervision, 
one for a section on preschool and’ kindergarten, one for speech development, 
one for auricular training and rhythm, one for curriculum content, one for 
social and character training, and one for a section on publication. Before the 
adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the leader 
of each section shall report to the executive committee for confirmation nomi 
nations of a chairman and additional members, not to exceed four, to serve on 
such committee. : 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be 
in the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions 
vi such bylaws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All oilicers and members of committees must be active members of 
the association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts ani 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


SEcTION 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other gencral meetings at their dis- 
cretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committec 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but 
they may be used,in committee meetings. ; 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 4 months in advance 
and notice of local meetings at least 2 months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
mectings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must b« 
present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited activ: 
members of tiie Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deat 
shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their membership 
fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he shall have 
been elected. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of th 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Privided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: ‘‘I give, devise, and bequeath 
to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promotion o! 
the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing executive 
committee thereof may direct,’’ ete.; and if there be any conditions, and ‘‘subjeci 
to the following conditions, to wit: ’’ 





REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


THIRTY-THIRD REGULAR MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, HELD AT 
THE FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, ST. AUGUSTINE, 
FLORIDA, JUNE 16-20, 1947 
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MONDAY, JUNE 16 
Registration, Library, Walker Hall 


OPENING SESSION 


Presiding: Dr. Clarence J. Settles, President of the Convention, and President 
of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, St. Augustine, Florida. 

Music by Mr. Driskill Wolfe, Popular American Tenor. 

Invocation: Rev. J. L. Rosser. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Hon. J. Thomas Gurney, Chairman, Board of Control of Florida. 
Hon. Frank F. Harold, Mayor-Councilman, St. Augustine, Florida. 


RESPONSES TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


West: Boyd Nelson, Superintendent, Utah School. 

East: Miss Harriet McLaughlin, Principal, P.S. 47, New York City. 

South: Miss Eugenia Thornton, Principal, Alabama School. 

North: Mr. Wesley Lauritsen, Minnesota School. 

Address: ‘‘Education Today and Its Relation to World Peace,’’ Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, President, University of Florida. 


PRESIDENT SeTties: The Thirty-third Biennial Convention of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf will please be in session. 

We will now rise and have the invocation by The Reverend J. L. 
Rosser. 

(The invocation was rendered by The Reverend J. L. Rosser.) 

PRESIDENT Setties: I hold in my hand here the program which 
has been prepared by the different committees for the convention this 
week. I would like a motion for the adoption of this program. 

(Motion was made for the adoption of the program for the week, 
was duly seconded, and carried.) 

(The platform guests were introduced to the convention. ) 

PRESIDENT Settues: The Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, the University of Florida, and Florida State University, which 
until a few weeks ago was named and called the Florida State College 
for Women, and the Florida A & M College for Negroes, is under the 
direction of the Florida State Board of Control. This Board is com- 
prised of five busy men: men who serve without pay. They meet once 
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a month, and I suppose give on the average of three or four days each 
month to the welfare of those educational institutions. I do not need to 
tell this splendid gathering that Florida has been proud of the way its 
institutions of learning have been governed. I have often told this 
Board that they are probably better known outside of the State of 
Florida as one of the finest governing boards, than they are in the 
State of Florida. 

Tonight we feel very much honored in having present with us the 
Chairman of this Board who will give the address of weleome on be- 
half of the Board. I take pleasure in presenting to you the Honorable 
J. Thomas Gurney, Chairman of the Board of Control of Florida, who 
will welcome you on behalf of the Board. (Applause) 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Mr. GurNEy: Doctor Settles, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Whenever I get an introduction like that, I cannot fail to 
be reminded of a story I heard one time of a farmer trying to get his 
calf across the bridge. The calf stubbornly refused to cross. Along came 
an automobile,‘and the automobile also had to stop. The ealf didn’t 
move. The automobile couldn’t move. Finally, the farmer got a bright 
idea and said, ‘‘ You got a pretty good horn on that ear. Get right up 
behind the ealf and blow the horn.’’ The driver blew the horn and the 
calf got seared and jumped over the railing of the bridge, down in the 
creek, and broke its neck. The farmer said that he thought that the 
solution to the problem was overdone a little bit. The driver said, 
‘*You wanted us to get the calf out of the way. You asked us to blow 
the horn and that’s what we did.’’ The farmer said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ but he 
said, ‘‘ That was an awful big toot for such a little ealf.’’ (Laughter) 

I assure you this is a great pleasure for me to welcome you here 
to the State of Florida. In doing so, I have an opportunity to express 
to you the keen interest of the people of Florida in the work in which 
you are interested. I have an opportunity to express to you our ap- 
preciation of the work that is being done in the State of Florida. I 
have an opportunity to forecast, if I may, the great achievement in this 
tield of education in our State. You have evidence of the growth, of 
the plans and purposes, of this institution. You need only step outside 
to see the plans and progress that is being made in the building pro- 
gram. [ want to congratulate you upon the life-work you have chosen. 

I used to say that there was only one man in the range of my ac- 
quaintance whose life and whose experience I envied, and that was the 
man who has spent up to now all of his life in the eare of, and the find- 
ing of, homes for fatherless and motherless children. In connection 
with this work with the educational institutions of high learning in this 
State, I have also been able to acquire somewhat of an education on my 
own, and I have learned that the privilege which is yours, is a high 
privilege and one to be cherished and one, I will tell you, often envied. 

1 want you to know that we are glad you came to Florida but there 
is always a hesitant point in that: I came here once and never got away. 
I heard a story the other day about an old colored man talking to his 
boss on Monday morning. The boss said, ‘‘ Well, did you have a good 
time over the weekend?’’ The negro replied, ‘‘I had a wonderful time. ’’ 
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AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The boss said, ‘‘You look awfully good and you seem to feel awfully 
good to have had such a good time.’’ The negro said, ‘‘Oh, I had a 
wonderful time,’’ he said, ‘‘Boss, I'll tell you what’s a faet. If you 
just go over with me one Saturday night, you would never want to be 
a white man again as long as you live.’’ (Laughter) 

I am not making any predictions with regard to any of you, but 
I have seen this thing happen. It wouldn’t surprise me if some of you 
came back to Florida. Let me assure you that you will be weleome 
then as you most heartily are now, and I trust your stay here will be 
both profitable and pleasant for you in this beautiful, historieal city. 
Florida has many attractions, and this is one of which it is justly 
proud, and it is glad to have one of its institutions here performing 
such a fine service for the State, here in St. Augustine. Again, I say we 
are truly happy to have you here. Thank you. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT SeTrLes: Thank you, Mr. Gurney. We are also pleased 
to have here this evening with us the Mayor of St. Augustine, who in 
many different ways has shown his interest in our school and our stu- 
dents, and I would like to introduce to you the Honorable Frank F. 
Harold, Mayor of St. Augustine, who will weleome you to this city, 
and I hope will give you the keys to it. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Haroxp: Mr. President, Distinguished Visitors, and Friends: 
St. Augustine is honored to join with Doctor Settles and his splendid 
institution and with the Honorable Mr. Gurney in extending greetings 
to the Thirty-third Biennial Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf and the Blind. When the ancient vanguard founded the 
City of St. Augustine, they selected a spot of extraordinary beauty. Its 
native attractiveness has been enhanced through the centuries in the 
building of numerous historical structures and gems of architee- 
ture. The historical background of St. Augustine and its numerous 
points of interest have been well presented in this splendid program, 
set and printed by students of Doctor Settles’ school. 

We hope that you will take advantage of every opportunity to 
thoroughly enjoy the beauty and history and recreations which are 
available here. The people of St. Augustine join me in greeting our 
old friends who have come back to visit with us, and our new friends 
who are here for the first time. We hope that you will have a suecess- 
ful convention ; that you will have a very happy visit, and we extend to 
you most cordial welcome. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT Serres: Thank you, Mayor Harold. We will now have 
four responses. The first response will be the response from the West 
by Mr. Boyd Nelson, Superintendent of the Utah School for the Deaf. 


RESPONSE FROM THE WEST 


Mr. Newson: Doctor Settles, Officials of St. Augustine, and our 
many friends and associates here at this convention: We from the West 
are certainly delighted to be able to meet in this wonderful enviran- 
ment, here in St. Augustine. Superintendent Driggs was telling me 
that he had tutned back with his family because of a snow-storm 
through Wyoming, a State which both he and I passed through, and I 
was thinking how happy I was coming to St. Augustine to get away 
trom such weather. Upon the calendar in my room, which is put out by 
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a St. Augustine firm, it assured me the summer did not begin until the 
21st of June when this convention will be adjourned. (Laughter. ) 

I am especially happy to be called upon to bring a response frow 
the West, inasmuch as I come from Utah, as you are aware .. . the 
Utah School for the Deaf and Blind. And the West, as you know, is 
celebrating a great beginning. It is very fitting inasmuch as here in 
Florida we have the beginning, I understand, of all America or all of 
the United States, where Ponce de Leon set foot on this country and 
the first settlement was established. 


It was just exactly one hundred years ago that the pioneers first 
came to the West, starting the great western settlement. So we cer- 
tainly have something in common: in getting the West, which started 
just one hundred years ago, together with this city where everything 
started. It is a fitting place and we should certainly make progess. 
It will assist us, I am sure, in this convention to keep in mind some 
of the hopes and aspirations and ideals of these great founders of 
America and of our section of the country, the West. 


Ponce de Leon came in search for what he thought was eternal 
happiness. Clark thought he found it. It seems that we have different 
interpretations of that. The main thought out West is that a man 
might have joy. That is the purpose of our lives. But it was established 
for a different reason. It was believed that farm work brought joy— 
and possibly Ponce de Leon believed that too, but it was not stated so 
perfectly. As Clark, said when he got to Utah, and he thought he had 
found the fountain of youth, and the settlers started taking things 
easy, said, ‘‘Those who do not work, shall not eat.’’ And when they 
dreamed of something unreal, he said, ‘‘Stop dreaming of heaven. My 
heaven is here’’—and pointed to his heart and to the land on which he 
stood. He said, ‘‘I know so much good already that I ean do for other 
people, that if I do that, I won’t have time to think of any other—I[ 
can forget myself in complete joy.’’ I think that is a good purpose, a 
good purpose which we might have in this convention. 

When I think of purposes, I think of taking things from the old, 
things that we find about us here in St. Augustine. Take some things 
we have almost forgotten about, take some things of which we make use 
at present, take some things that we know of at present but aren’t us- 
ing, and then look a little bit in the future and keep both feet on the 
ground. 


Just like the farmer—and I have heard farmers mentioned before 
tonight—a professor in a university asked a farmer if he didn’t want 
to take a course in an agricultural college and learn something better 
about farming. He said, ‘‘No, I don’t care to do that.’’ The professor 
said, ‘‘How come? Don’t you want to know how to farm better?’’ The 
farmer said, ‘‘If I farmed half as well as I now know how, I would he 
twice as good a farmer as I am now.’’ 

I think we can set that forth, keep our feet on the ground ani, 
here in St. Augustine learn lessons from the past and present, which 
for the future which will keep us in good stead. 

We are certainly happy and thrilled, to bring our response and 
bring ourselves, especially, to this city and to this school of which | 
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and all the West, as American citizens and as part of the United 
States, are justly proud. (Applause.) 

Doctor Serttes: We have now a response from the East, Miss 
Harriet McLaughlin, Principal, P.S. 47, New York City. 


RESPONSE FROM THE EAST 


Miss McLavauin: Doctor Settles, Distinguished Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I have come to bring you greetings from the Council 
of Day School Teachers. I feel very humble indeed talking with the for- 
mer president, Miss Jennie Henderson, who through the years has 
been such an inspiration to all of us. However, upon contemplating her 
fine work, I am imbued with new zeal and enthusiasm for the progress 
in our field, and I am convinced that this time is especially suitable for 
all of us to rededicate ourselves to the furtherance of our specialized 
work. What numerous opportunities are open to us in the day and 
residential schools for research, for improved methods of teaching, for 
exchange of ideas, for constant and growing cooperation in reaching 
our mutual goals. 

Meetings such as this one where the work we have done is shown so 
that we may all grow professionally, working hand-in-hand with no 
spirit of rivalry, offer the best solution. We look with pride on the pro- 
gress that has been made here in the past few years in many phases of 
our work, notably in the education of the young deaf children. 

We have come to realize that parent education is an integral part 
of our program. We have explored ways of educating the deaf spas- 
ties and the cerebral palsy cases. We have extended our work in acous- 
tic training. We have concentrated on the slow learner and on the in- 
tellectually gifted. What then do we seek? Still better ways of reach- 
ing all the deaf; the adjustment of our students to society so that they 
may become God-fearing citizens, ready to take their places in their 
respective communities, to be self-supporting, and emotionally stable. 

We came to this conference, I am sure, with the desire to learn 
from each other. We came to exchange information and with the fer- 
vent hope that we may benefit by each other’s experience. There are no 
heights to which we may not climb, no pinnacle beyond our reach as 
we forge onward to attain a better understanding of the problems of 
these handicapped children and to work out valid solutions. 

It would seem particularly fitting here to review briefly the quali- 
fications which are essential to teachers and supervisors alike, if they 
wish to approximate the ideal working in the field of the education of 
the deaf and to carry on the standards of the many fine teachers who 
have preceded us. There must be insight into the problem of constant 
frustrations. Unlimited patience and perseverance are required. The 
teacher must transfer to the child her satisfaction with small gains. 

Another essential is faith in the ultimate success of the program 
although the immediate results are meager. But above all there must 
be the ability to draw on spiritual reserves so that we can rise above 
all the setbacks and start again with a new strength on this road. It is 
not an easy road to travel. But on this road there are so many rewards 
for work well done. The successful supervisor must feel the need for 
cdemoeratie practices, for he knows that the key person in his school, 
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and the key person in the life of the deaf pupil, is the teacher. He must 
make the teacher feel this importance and encourage him to grow pro- 
fessionally. Lives which might otherwise have become burdensome are 
made meaningful and happy. So with Kipling let us say: 


‘‘None but the Master shall praise us, 

‘And none but the Master shall blame, 

**And no one shall work for money, 

‘And no one shall work for fame. 

‘But each for the joy of working, 

‘*And each in his separate start 

“‘Shall draw the thing as he sees it, 

‘*For the God of things as they are.’’ 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: The response from the South will be brought 
by Miss Eugenia Thornton, Principal of the Alabama School. 


RESPONSE FROM THE SOUTH 


Miss THORNTON : Doctor Settles, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Harold, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Convention: I did not understand that I was 
to speak in behalf of the South, but rather in behalf of the supervising 
principals of the state schools for the deaf. But I am most happy to in- 
clude in my response, the South—the whole South. 

We are happy to be here and we appreciate your gracious wel- 
come. In extending his invitation to the convention, when we met in 
1941, Doctor Settles offered as the most important attractions of St. 
Augustine, the oldest alligators in the world, and the Fountain of 
Youth. That was six years ago. We have had time to catch up with the 
alligators, almost, and to feel the need of drinking from the Fountain 
of Youth. We have been a long time reaching here, but the lure of 
lovely flowers apd the promise of what was in store for us has caused 
us to continue through all these years to look forward to this day 
which at last has arrived. 

As supervisors and principals of the state schools who are immedi- 
ately responsible for the teaching process of our schools, we have come 
for inspiration. But more than this: We have come for help which will 
enable us to keep our schools up to the highest standards which we wish 
them to maintain. We have come to evaluate the work we are doing in 
our schools, measuring it by the measuring rods that would be given 
us. The best-that has been accomplished and produced in our special 
work will be presented to us here during the next few days. We ap- 
preciate the splendid program planning that has been done to make 
this convention one at which everyone, no matter what his work in the 
school may be, can find help. We have come to get and to take back to 
our schools that help in order that we may make our schools better. We 
have come to give, for each of us, in order that we may be real teachers, 
should have produced something of the work to share with other 
teachers. We have come with great expectations and I am sure we shall 
not be disappointed. For all the inspiration we shall receive, for all 
that we shall learn, and for all the pleasures that we can have, we thank 
our hosts most heartily. (Applause) 
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PRESIDENT SETTLES: The response from the North will be brought 
by Mr. Wesley Lauritsen, one of our deaf teachers, of the Minnesota 
School. 


RESPONSE FROM THE NORTH 


Mr. LAvRITSEN : (using sign language, was interpreted by Mr. Me- 
Clure): Doctor Settles, Distinguished Guests, and Friends from all 
parts of America. I once heard a story of a traveler who, when reach- 
ing the outskirts of a town, stopped and asked an old man what kind 
of people lived there. The old man asked him what kind of people lived 
in the town he came from. The traveler said that the people in his home- 
town were a bad bunch, gossips, and lived in sin. The old man then told 
the traveler he would find the same kind of people in that town. A short 
time later, another traveler appeared and asked the same question. The 
old man again asked what kind of people lived in the town he came 
from. The traveler said that the people in his hometown were a fine and 
friendly group. The old man told him that he would find the same kind 
of people in that town. 

When I came to St. Augustine for the first time last Saturday. 
night, I did not stop to ask anyone what kind of people lived in this 
town, or what kind of people lived in the Florida School for the Deaf. 
I knew what kind of people I would find here. Fine people. I knew 
that because the people in my own school, the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, are a fine group of people. Every morning they meet you with a 
cheery smile and ‘‘Good Morning.’’ The people in the town are like- 
wise a fine group, and it makes one feel good to walk through the town 
and enjoy the friendly greetings. You will find the same kind of peo- 
ple all over the Midwest that I represent here tonight. 

It is a great privilege to meet all of you fine Florida people, and 
also the many friends from all over the country. As one moves about 
the campus of the Florida School for the Deaf, it is easy to see that 
everything has been done to provide for the comfort of the convention 
visitors. We know that Doctor Settles and his fine staff worked hard 
for months to prepare for this great meeting. To all who have helped, 
we give our heart-felt thanks. Also, we thank Mr. Gurney and Mr. 
Harold for their cordial words of welcome. 

In closing I want to extend to all of you hearty greetings from one 
of the oldest members of our profession, now in retirement: Louis C. 
Tuek, Gallaudet College, Class of 1870. Mr. Tuck now resides in Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, where he worked for many years. He was ninety-six 
years old last February, but he celebrated his ninety-seventh birthday. 
You see, he figures that the day on which he was born was his first 
birthday, and when a year old eelebrated his second birthday. 
(Laughter.) He attended the commencement exercises at the Minne- 
sota School three weeks ago and enjoyed the program. He still reads a 
good deal, writes beautifully, and in a contest would beat most of us. 
\t his age, it is quite natural he has become set in his ways. For exam- 
ple, he has a wash rag for each day of the week. Sometime ago the rag 
with the letter ‘‘W’’ on it was lost or misplaced. The rag was to be 
used on Wednesday. He could not be persuaded to use another rag that 
day so went without his usual wash (Laughter). 


. 
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Again, let me say that it is a great privilege to be here, and I 
know we will have a great convention and that we will leave with re- 
newed interest in our work in uplifting the deaf in America. (Ap- 
plause) 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: The gentleman whom I am to present as the 
main speaker of the evening no doubt is well-known to a great many of 
you. For several years, he was the United States Commissioner of 
Education. He is a Tennessean by birth, educated in a number of dif- 
ferent colleges, a Rhodes Scholarship man, holds a number of degrees, 
and for nineteen years has been the directing head of the University of 
Florida. From the small, struggling university of approximately eight 
or nine hundred students, it has grown to more than seven thousand, 
with the prospect of greater growth yet. He is a man who is familiar 
with all levels of education. He has been tremendously interested in the 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind. The only time I have ever 
had any difficulty with this gentleman was when-he took me to task for 
having a blind man play on my football team. He didn’t believe it 
could be done. It has been done and is still being done. 

I take a great deal of pleasure in presenting to you the main speak- 
er of the evening, Doctor J. J. Tigert, President, University of Florida, 
who will speak upon the subject, ‘‘Eduecation Today and Its Relation 
to World Peace.’’ 

Doctor Ticert: President Settles, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Mayor, Dis- 
tinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to express my ap- 
preciation for the very kind and generous introduction that President 
Settles has given me, but I want also to take this occasion: to congratu- 
late you upon electing him president of your association. I have known 
a great many men in the field of education. I don’t know anyone who 
has labored more diligently night and day, in good humor, and has 
taken every obstacle that might come and met it with all his vigor, 
energy, and suécess. 

I wish I could maintain his gay and good humor at all times. He 
has spoken about the institution I represent. It is notorious that in 
Florida we waste a lot of money. We have millions of dollars in the 
budget and we have a lot to waste. But Doctor Settles can’t waste any. 
He doesn’t have enough money to waste. Whenever they take any 
money away from him, he is really badly hurt. He has done a fine job 
under great difficulties. 

I want also to say that I am very honored to have an opportunity 
to address this convention and to have heard these speakers from var- 
ious parts of the country: from the North, East, South and West. | 
have come to appreciate the East with its history and tradition; the 
North with its industry, its energy; the West with its painted deserts. 
its optimistic people ,and snow-capped mountains; and I also love the 
South where I was born, in the land of romance, a land also of some 
SOrrows. 

When I first went to New England on my way abroad to school 


and looked around through Boston, I saw practically every house was 


marked denoting the occurrence there. One house was marked witl 
something John Hancock had done there, or Samuel Adams, or som« 


other historical figure, and I looked at it with a great deal of covetous- 
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ness. But finally, I saw one house up there that made me homesick. It 
was just like a house in Nashville where I was born. It had a sign on it 
that said: ‘This is a house that Paul Revere passed when Paul Revere 
came this way.’’ (Laughter) There are a lot of things that look dif- 
ferent in every part of the country, but I have come to find, after all, 
that it is one great united country and whatever you find in one part, 
you will find in another. If you folks here from New England, with 
these fabled houses where these historical events transpired, go out 
and walk through St. Augustine, you will think you are in Boston. We 
have the oldest houses in the United States in several different places, 
we have the oldest schoolhouse in the United States; we have all that 
you have up there, so you can feel perfectly at home in St Augustine. 

I cannot take much more time. Doctor Settles wrote me and stated. 
“‘T want you to talk on Education Today and Its Relation to World 
Peace. I want you to talk about Growth Through Understanding.”’ 
When I saw him here tonight, he said, ‘‘ How long are you going to 
talk?’’ (Laughter) I said, ‘‘ Five minutes.’’ He said, ‘‘Make it shorter 
if you can.’” (Laughter) 

I am very appreciative of the fact that there are two of us onerat- 
ing here tonight, and if necessary I can rely on this young man here 
(indicating the interpreter). I am reminded of a story of a father whose 
son was drafted and he was worrying. One of his friends trying to con- 
sole him said, ‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t worry about that. When he comes to 
take his examination, he has two chances: he may he phvsicallv unfit. 
If he is physically fit, he still has two chances: that they might not send 
him overseas. If they send him overseas, you still have two chances, 
because if he gets over there, they might put him in service supply and 
he might never get in battle. If he gets in battle, I still would not worry 
because he still has two chances: he might come out unseratched or he 
might get hit. If he gets hit, he still would have two chances: If he did 
not get hit badly, he would get well. And if he didn’t get well, he would 
still have two chances. 

Like this gentleman, Doctor Settles, you have two chances. I want 
to say to the gentleman who came from Utah that thev are wonderful 
people. I made a state-wide survey of education in that State at one 
time, and they treated me well. They are grand citizens. I learned that 
there had been a good deal of propaganda about them, and some of it 
was not so good. I had a wonderful time out there. On Mother’s Davy. 
they invited me to speak. They had three mothers on the platform and 
mothers from all over the country in the audience, and I thought it was 
a wonderful Mother’s Day. So I feel all right with this gentleman. 

Now to get to my subject. Many have been ‘reading the pessimistic 
books that have been published in this generation beginning with Stod- 
dard’s Rising Tide of Color and Spengler’s Decline of the West, and 
various other books. I wondered what it was all about. In reflecting over 
the last few years and seeing what has happened, it is apparent that 
we have been going through an increasing period of deepening horror 
and ealamity. Mr. Ryan with the University of Chicago made an auth- 
oritative study of wars and what has happened in wars. I will not go 
over that. But he point out the example that since 1896 there has hardly 
been a year in which there has not been a war going on somewhere. He 
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points out that in Europe alone, in the last seventy-four years, tner 
have been 397 wars. If you want to equal that, it is necessary to look 
back to the 12th century. The wars did not last so long and people did 
not die so profusely. 

Since that time it has increased 1700% per war. Nobody knows 
how many were lost in this last war. There have been some figures that 
indicate that probably 22,000,000 people were killed, and some millions 
of soldiers lost their lives; and then there were another 35,000,000 
casualties of one kind or another, of those who were missing and 
wounded, some of whom got well. No one knows exactly how many 
people were lost in this last war. 

It is apparent and obvious that we cannot stand many more wars. 
Every time we have a war, someone says that we are going to be wiped 
out in the next one. Mr. H. T. Wells, a very much brighter man than [, 
prophesied that if there were another world war after the first, it would 
be the end of civilization. I do not think we are going to end eiviliza- 
tion. There are too many places where there are civilized people ; but it 
is very likely that they might wipe out civilization. We were very for- 
tunate in the last war that we escaped the ravages of destruction and 
devastation with which the other parts of the world were riven and 
torn. But we probably won’t the next time because we started some- 
thing when we dropped this little atomic bomb out in Japan. Many 
questioned whether it was the proper thing to do. Some people looked 
at me askance but I very much profited the other day when I read a 
statement made by Doctor Einstein, who had a great deal to do with 
the development of the atomic bomb, in which he said that we made the 
greatest mistake probably in history, in turning that bomb loose; that 
we could have gotten the same results by permitting the Japanese and 
our enemies to know what kind of destruction could be brought about 
by the use of that bomb which was experimented with in New Mexico. 
If one were dropped here, it could be said that we were the first to use 
it. 

We are at the cross-roads. As someone said, ‘‘The World Is at the 
Cross-roads.’’ We have reached the point now where we are in the same 
position as a pilot in a plane. He cannot make one mistake. If you drive 
your automobile and stall your engine, even as I do, you can drive away 
smiling. But if a plane engine is stalled, why, you can’t smile any- 
more. So we have reached the point now where we ca not very well af- 


ford to throw any more of these bombs around eareessly, because now 


they are going to be thrown around from thousands of miles away wit!1- 
out our suspecting they are coming. Danger lurks in all parts of tiie 
world. The Russians now are using jet bombs. They are practici ig 
throwing them over Sweden and I have heard that they are going ov 
all the time. So they can pretty well get the range and location of Chi 
eago, Detroit, Cleveland, and various places. 

Through all history attempts have been to bring about world s 
urity and world peace by force. It has been attempted repeatedly by ¢ 
great many generals, by Alexander the Great ,by Caesar, in mode" 
times by Napoleon and Hitler and various others,—but it has always 
been unsuccessful. It does not appear that through foree can a whole 
world be brought under one organization and one control. Since 1750 
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the population of the world has trebled. In my young lifetime the world 
population has inereased 25% so that there are millions and millions 
of more people that must be conquered. 


With all these facts, with all these advantaves of science and des- 
truction, if technology were finished there might be some hope. But 
there are more destructive weapons to come in the near future. One of 
those fellows who worked on the atomic bomb recently said that the 
bomb dropped on Japan, which killed two or three hundred thou- 
sand, was only a feeble start, that we had some about six times more 
destructive and that we are getting started with them. If technology 
has completed its work, I doubt that peace ean be brought about with 
this method. 


The United Nations Organization was set up. It is another League 
of Nations. The world owes Woodrow Wilson a debt of gratitude for 
giving his life trying to get the world to see that the only way to per- 
petuate peace was through some kind of plan of cooperation, of under- 
standing between the nations of the world, and not by conquest and by 
foree and by the exercise of power. Woodrow Wilson gave his life for 
that ideal, and we did not pay much attention the». But now we have 
it again, and we have now an opportunity, probably the only opportu- 
nity, to have a reasonable degree of security in the world. The United 
Nations Organization in its charter made a niche in which some or- 
ganization might be created, which would not be a part of the United 
Nations Organization, but would operate under its agency, so to speak, 
and which would endeavor, through education and understanding and 
through normal intercourse, to try to develop security and peace in that 
way. In 1945 in London, forty-four nations of the United Nations Or- 
ganization got together and adopted a charter. Then they set up the 
possibility of the creation of a united organization for the educational, 
scientific and cultural intercourse of nations. It said in its constitution 
that its main purpose was to contribute a possibility whereby nations 
could collaborate among themselves to cultivate security and peace 
in the world. Those are not the exact words, but that is the thought of 
the overall objective of this organization. They exme there with a docu- 
ment that had been studied and worked over, and then they set up 
plans for a general conference of these nations, which was held in 
Paris. Last November or December the first general conference of 
UNESCO took place but it wasn’t altogether a successful meeting. 
There were discouraging features. They met in a great large hall in 
which the different contingents were scattered about, some almost in the 
dark. They could hardly see one another, nor could they hear very 
much. They had as a presiding officer one of the greatest scientific men 
in the world, the great biologist, Mr. Huxley, but he is a better scientist 
than he is a presiding officer. As a matter of fact, it was difficult to tell 
when he was expressing an opinion or when he was making a motion. 
However, there was a good deal accomplished in this meeting. 


The first reactions from it were not very good. For one thin 
this meeting they stressed very much the idea, not only of formal 
agencies of education, but also what we call the agencies of mass prop- 
aganda. At that meeting it was called mass information, and it was also 


g, in 


~ 
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so called by the press, the radio and the screen. In most parts of Europe 
they do not have a free press, and they do not have free speech as we 
haveover here. Therefore, this was to operate very largely through the 
channels of mass information. When the idea got across that it was go- 
ing to be a great program of propaganda which was to be disseminated 
throughout all parts of the world, and that the United States had more 
radios than any other country and more facilities for propaganda, it 
was thought that we were going to bait the whole world with our prop- 
aganda. 

As a result of this, a meeting was held in Philadelphia through an 
act of Congress, and a mission of UNESCO was set up, composed of a 
hundred persons, sixty of them representing voluntary national associ- 
ations (such as this, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Federation of Labor, and Kiwanis International) and forty 
of them appointed. Ten of these appointed would be representatives of 
the federal government, fifteen would represent local and state govern- 
ments, and fifteen would be delegates at large. There were thousands of 
organizations. Five hundred of them were represented at this meting 
in Philadalphia in March, and out of that they developed a program 
whereby they hoped through this organization to really make substan- 
tial progress toward the promotion of peace and security through the 
collaboration between nations in the field of education and its related 
fields. They did not make much progress, but the meeting might be 
summarized in general as follows: first, a plan for reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of education in Europe-and the rebuilding of the schools 
and other educational agencies. Do not think that UNESCO is a re- 
lief organization. It is not an UNRA. But it is proposing, as a part of 
the educational program, to bring about an understanding and appre- 
ciation of these other nations, to help them rehabilitate the educational 
facilities they had which were destroyed during the war. They pro- 
posed to put on,some wide-spread programs for better understanding 
between the different peoples of the world. Mr. Wilke wrote ‘‘One 
World.’’ He left home and was gone for about a month and traveled 
through many countries. When he returned he wrote his book in which 
he said that the world today for a traveler was just like Indiana or a 
part of Indiana when he was a boy. He could get around the world to- 
day and see the people of the world now, visit them, learn about them, 
just as easily as he could get about in his neighborhood when he was a 
boy in Indiana. In other words, he meant that it was one world in time 
and in space: In this world we can communicate with all parts of it al- 
most instantly, and in a few hours we can go around enormous parts of 
it—in this world that is one time and in science and in space. There 
are still pockets of ignorance, of superstition, of differences in ideas of 
government, of religion, of social problems, of differences in health and 
medical care. The differences in parts of the world today in education, 
in social science, and in human welfare, are just as different and un- 
equal as they were in the middle ages or in the time of the horse and 
buggy. Now we have to bring about understanding among the different 
peoples of the world. We have to break into the pockets of ignorance 
and superstition. We must teach the people who cannot read or write, 
how to read and write. We have to promote welfare among those people 
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who do not have medical care, where superstition is prevalent. And 
through the process of education and social scienze, the biological sci- 
ences, and even historical science we must break into the pockets of 
ignorance. We have in our history books a nationalistic presentation. 
For example, take the Revolutionary War in which American histori- 
ans claim that George Washington won practically every battle he was 
in. Then, take up an English history and it says that he didn’t win a 
single battle. So we have to work out textbooks, which will be written 
from the standpoint of facts, and not so much from the standpoint of 
national pride and patriotism. Finally, there must be a certain amount 
of fundamental education. 


I believe I have probably exhausted most of my five minutes. I 
want to conelude by saying again: We must accomplish this end in 
some way or another, through an approach such as that being under-- 
taken by this organization. Milton Eisenhower, who is the president of 
Kansas State College, and brother of the general, said, ‘‘If it doesn’t 
work in fifteen years, it will never work.’? We must make it work in 
fifteen years. If this doesn’t work, why, then, I hope that I will not be 
here, and I think you hope so too, when the next war comes. I spoke a 
while ago about those who have attempted throngh foree to subjugate 
the rest of the world and maintain security and peace. That cannot be 
done. Napoleon, the greatest soldier in the world, took 50,000 men, 
ragged and starved, who hadn’t been paid in two years, and led them 
against the greatest armies of Europe to win peace. But he failed, he 
couldn’t bring it about. And finally out on the island at St. Helena, 
looking out on the sea, he said, ‘‘ Caesar, Alexander the Great and I at- 
tempted to build empires on force, but we have been swept away.”’ 
Jesus Christ built an empire upon love, and today a million men would 
die for him. So, my friends, only through an approach of understand- 
ing, of good will, of brotherhood, of love—and not of lust—is there 
hope for peace in the western world. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT SETTLES: Doctor Tigert, I want to thank you for your 
very interesting talk. You did not deliver your three talks, you only got 
one in, but these gentlemen interpreted your talk carefully and ex- 
plicitly. 

We have several telegrams and letters from executives who could 
not be here. I would like for Mr. Driggs to read them. 

(Here insert telegrams read) 


PRESIDENT SETTLES: What action shall we take on these communi- 
cations? We will instruct the secretary to send telegrams to the writers 
of these three communications expressing our regret at their inability 
to be with us in this meeting. 

Since there is nothing further, we stand adjourned until tomor- 
row morning at nine o’clock. 

(Dance) 


(Adjournment) 
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TuEspay, JuNE 17, 1947 
DEMONSTRATIONS, 9-9:50 A. M. 


Art: ‘‘What Should Be Included in a Good Course of Study for Art?’’ 

Auricular Training: ‘‘ Methods of Testing for Bone Conduction,’’ Mr. Arne 
T. Darbo, Southeastern Manager, Maico Company. 

Deaf Teachers: Arithmetic, Mrs. Frances Tollefson and children from the 
Georgia School. 

Health and Physical Education: (1) The Indiana High School Basketball 
Tournament Finals; (2) The Indiana High School State Track Meet; (3) The 
Indiana School for the Deaf and Thomas Carr Howe High School of Indianapolis 
Football Game. 

Language: Based on Reading, Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester School. 

Language: For Beginners (Silent Reading), Mrs. Jane King, Florida School. 

Library Discussion: ‘‘A Typical Day in the Minnesota Library’’, paper pre- 
pared by Miss Esther Solheim and read by Mrs. Elizabeth Sommer, Minnesota 
School. 

Literature in the Seventh Grade: Mrs. Mary P. Turner and children from the 
Georgia School. 

Preschool and Kindergarten: Mrs. Jennie Wills and children from Miami Pre- 
school. 

Speech: Presiding, Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School; ‘‘ Rhythmic 
Speech’’, Miss Gladys Jayneand children from Tennessee School. Mrs. Erin Ward, 
Accompanist. 

Vocational Training: ‘‘ Vocational Records’’, Mr. Tobias Brill, New Jersey 
School; Mr. R. R. Caswell, Mississippi School; Mr. D. W. Reeder, Principal, 
Louisiana School. 


Section MEEtinGs, 10-10:50 A.M. 
AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


Leader: Mrs. Elizabeth H. Johnson, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Paper: ‘‘Rhythm for Deaf Children’’, Mrs. Rhoda Olds Samoore, Illinois 
School. 

Paper: ‘‘ Acoustic Rhythm Program’’, Mrs. Lucille Riggs Corrington, Illinois 
School. : 


CURRICLUM 


Leader: James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, Colorado School. 

Paper: ‘‘Disciplining the School Child’’, Mr. Stanley R. Harris, Superinten- 
dent, West Virginia School; Discussion, Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Superintendent, 
Clorado School. 

Paper: ‘‘Social Training’’, Mr. William J. McClure, Principal, The Kendall 
School; Discussion, Mr. Kenneth F. Huff, Principal, Arkansas School. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Jacob Caskey, Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Round Table Discussion: ‘‘ Boys’ Health and Physical Education.’’ 

Review of Thesis: ‘‘Survey of Physical Education in Schools for the Deaf’’, 
Prepared as a part of requirements for Master’s Degree, Butler University, 1938. 


SPEECH 


Leader: Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Paper: ‘‘Rhythmic Speech’’, Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School. 

Paper: ‘‘Speech and the Rochester Method’’, Mr. James H. Galloway, Super- 
intendent, Rochester School. 

Paper: ‘‘Development of Rhythmic Accent in Speech’’, Miss Gladys Jayne, 
Tennessee School. 
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Paper: ‘‘The Correlation of Rhythmic Speech and Reading’’, Miss Eugenia 
Burnet, Louisiana School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Use of Residual Hearing in Teaching Speech’’, Miss Bessie 
L. Pugh, Assistant Principal, Michigan School. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Leader: 
Paper: ‘‘ Vocational Language’’, Mr. Dwight W. Reeder, Principal, Louis- 
iana School. (This paper was not submitted for printing.) 


GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO SPEECH SECTION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 11-12:00 a.m. 


President’s Address: Dr. Clarence J. Settles, President, Florida School. 

Presiding: Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School. 

Paper: ‘‘ Visible Speech’’, Dr. George A. Kopp, University of Michigan, 
Speech Department. 


GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO AURICULAR TRAINING SECTION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 2-3:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Mrs. Elizabeth H. Johnson, Illinois School. 
Auricular Training: ‘‘The Proper Selection and Use of Individual Hearing 
Aids by Children’’. 


Panels 


Mary Wood Whitehurst, Director, Hearing Rehabilitation Center, New 
York City; formerly Director of Auditory Training, Hoff Hospital. 
Paper—Dr. Fred Kranz, Vice-President and Director of Auditory Re- 
search, Sonotone Corporation. 

Paper—Dr. Harold Westlake, Professor of Audiology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, read by Mr. Leo Doerfler of Northwestern University, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. 

Miss Audrey Hicks, Supervisor of Acoustic Training, Central Institute. 
Mrs. Harriet Montague, Director of Correspondence Course, John Tracy 
Clinic, formerly Associate Edjtor of the Volta Review. 

Miss Grace Harris, Teacher of Acoustic Training, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES 
JUNE 17, 2-3:30 P.M. 


COUNCIL OF DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 3:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION 
JUNE 17, 8:00 P.M. 


Music: Driskill Wolfe. 
Address: ‘‘ Modern Trends in Education’’, Dr. Colin English, Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Florida. 
a 


LIBRARY 


Paper: ‘‘A Typical Day in the Minnesota Library’’, prepared by Miss Esther 
Solheim and read by Mrs. Elizabeth Sommer, Minnesota School. (Presented at 
Demonstration Meetitng). 
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A Typicat Day IN THE MINNESOTA LIBRARY 


EstHer SouHemM, Librarian, Minnesota School 


It is a privilege to be asked to participate in these meetings, and I 
am extremely sorry that I cannot be present personally. I am confiident 
that Mrs. Sommer, the reader of this paper, will be able to answer any 
questions about our school which you may wish to ask. If, however, 
there are any questions about our library which Mrs. Sommer cannot 
answer, I shall be happy to hear from you. 

It was very gratifying to know that we librarians were asked to 
take an active part in this convention. I know that I speak for all of 
you when I say that librarians are just as vitally interested in the 
education of the deaf children we see around us every day as are the 
teachers who work with them. There is no place to secure special li- 
brary training in work with the deaf, but we are especially trained to 
provide the right book for the right person at the right time. That 
training and our interest in those with whom we work does make our 
job an important one in the school. What we actually make of the 
position is almost entirely up to us. We can act. as custodians of books 
or we can circulate them vigorously in our attempt to guide and en- 
eourage these handicapped children in their reading. Our invitation to 
the Florida convention indicates some recognition of our place in the 
school and also indicates a general interest among our superintendents 
in better libraires. To keep this interest alive we should make arrange- 
ments at this time to be included in the next ‘convention. 

I have selected a group of titles from the books in our library. Mrs. 
Sommer has a list for each of you. This list is not intended to be a com- 
plete one, and you perhaps know of many more which could be in- 
cluded. From the pupils’ requests, my own personal observations dur- 
ing library periods, and their circulation records, I know that these 
books have been read and understood. These titles range from picture 
books to some popular in the 12th grade. Mrs. Sommer also has a copy 
of the college reading list that we use for those pupils who are Gallau- 
det aspirants, and also for those who are ambitious and good readers. 
Each school probably has its own college reading lists. I present ours 
for your examination if you care to look at it. 

The library at the Minnesota School for the Deaf is housed in a 
room in the school building. The room has recently been redecorated, 
the walls painted in a very light green, and the shelves a slightly darker 
shade. This year several new pieces of furniture were added to make 
the atmosphere even more pleasant and informal. We have two settees 
and six chairs upholstered in pastel shades and of simple modern de- 
sign. In addition we have a long reading table which seats ten pupils. 
We are fortunate in having a corner location, which gives us windows 
on two sides, making the room very bright and cheerful. 

There have been 250 pupils in our school this year; 175 in the pri- 
mary and intermediate group, and 75 in the advanced group. This is 
not particularly important except that it indicates a great need fox 
books suitable for the former group. 

We receive 36 magazines regularly, 12 of which are strictly pro- 
fessional magazines which go either to the department in which they 
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are used or are kept in the library available for the teachers. The other 
magazines are either sent immediately to the dormitory reading rooms 
or kept for a period in the library and then sent to the reading rooms. 

Our circulation averages about 950 books per month. There are 
2,800 volumes in the library, about one-third of which are classified as 
fiction. We now have a book budget of $200 a year, the money being 
available when allocated by the superintendent. We find it most con- 
venient to order books in the fall and winter quarters. The librarian 
selects the titles to be ordered from the Booklist, a volume called Gate- 
ways to Readable Books, by Ruth Strang, from a monthly list put out 
by Ruth Ersted, the supervisor of school libraries in Minnesota, by 
personal examination in book stores and the public library, and from 
various catalogs and lists which come to the librarian’s desk. 

The actual book ordering is done in the office of the supervisor of 
institution libraries, Miss Mildred Methven. The book order sugges- 
tions are sent directly ti the supervisor’s office where ‘they are double 
checked for suitable editions and price. The list is then sent to the 
state purchasing department, submitted for bids along with other 
library orders, and the books are sent directly from the selected bidder 
to the institution. 

Minnesota has 19 state institutions and schools whose libraries for 
34 years have been efficiently organized and whose services have been 
constantly stimulated and, in many cases, closely supervised by the 
state supervisor. She keeps in close personal contact with all the librar- 
ians in the institutions and schools or with whoever has charge of the 
libraries, by periodic visits. From the supervisor’s office there regular- 
ly comes a bibliography of articles published each month which may 
be of interest to the various institutions and which may be borrowed 
from the office. Another valuable function of the supervisor’s office is 
as a point of contact among the librarians of the state, institution and 
otherwise. In other words, the supervisor’s office is a focal point of in- 
stitution and school library activities. 

I will now tell you about a typical day in our school library, much, 
or possibly all, of which will sound familiar to you. 

The library is open Monday through Friday from 9 :00 to 3:45, al- 
though these hours will be increased during the coming year in order 
to have the library open during all school hours, 8:00 through 3:40. 
There are 25 classes in our school and each is scheduled to one library 
period each week. These periods vary from 20 minutes to 40 minutes 
depending on the class. All classes are accompanied by their teachers, 
although the librarian is in full charge. My daily schedule runs some- 
thing like this: 

From 8:50 to 9:30 the 7B class comes in. There are only five pu- 
pils in this class, three boys and two girls. Here is the problem of find- 
ing books acceptable to fourteen and fifteen year olds who read possi- 
bly on a low fourth grade level. Many books which are at their reading 
level strike them as being too juvenile, and most of the time that’s very 
true. I find that there are two types of books which they will accept— 
fairy tales and Bible stories—and, as you know, it is possible to obtain 
simplified versions of these. Another problem which arises o¢casionally 
in such a class as this is keeping the attention of the pupils focused on 
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reading for a full period. The presence of the teacher, plus the con- 
stant attention of the librarian, helps a good deal if such a situation 
exists. 

The next class comes in at 10:29 and stays until 11:00. This is an 
8th grade in which there are 12 pupils: whose interests range from 
fairy tales to airplane books, and whose reading abilities range from 
4th grade through 7th grade. This class is at the awkward reading age 
— if there is such a thing—too old to be told what to read and too young 
to be persuaded that they should read. Nearly all of them read fairy 
tales during the year. Mystery stories also appeal to them, for instance, 
the books by Orton, Secret of the Rosewood Box, Mystery at the Lit- 
tle Red School House and Mystery of the Secret Drawer. The Raindrop, 
published by the Volta Bureau, is one of the most popular and useful 
books we have for these in-between classes. Homemaking books ap- 
peal to the girls and handicraft books to the boys. So you see, there is 
quite a variety of subject matter to interest them—if only the material 
available were more on their reading level. That should also sound 
familiar to you! 

From 11:00 to about 11:30 grade one comes to the library. This, 
of course, is our picture book age except for three or four in the class 
who demand something they can read. One little hard-of-hearing gir] 
will try to read anything given her, including a simple version of 
Snow White. The others use the slim store of primers we have. It is pos- 
sible that some librarians do not consider primers or any kind of reader 
appropriate for a library, but I feel that they have a definite place in 
library work with beginning or retarded readers. This first grade class 
is one that does not stay a full period, partly because the children be- 
come restless and partly because they have more opportunities to look 
at and, we hope, read their books in their classroom. 

At 11:40 the 12A class, most of whose members are doing college 
reading, have their library period. Through the years various mem- 
bers of the faculty and the librarians have compiled a college reading 
list to which is constantly being added new books. When I speak of 
college, you realize, of course, that I mean Gallaudet. This list is by 
no means official or complete, but from questions asked in the college 
entrance examinations in past years and the personal experiences and 
opinions of the teachers, we have attempted to set forth a guide to the 
reading we think college freshmen should at least have been exposed 
to. The language in many of these books is rather difficult for the ave- 
i2ge dea’ reader, but in addition to the few who can read, most of them 
with a certain degree of understanding, there are four or five pupils 
who struggle through Ivanhoe, or Sherlock Holmes. So even if such a 
list is not complete and official it at least suggests to our seniors some 
reading that would benefit them. 

We have in this class an example of extremes—at one end there is 
a hard-of-hearing boy, whose understanding of the printed page is on 
a sixth or possibly seventh grade level. He is strictly a western story 
fan and has been in no way discouraged in his taste, since reading 
westerns is far better than not reading at all. At the other end of the 
elass is a hard-of-hearing girl whose reading grade equivalent is 11 
plus. She will read everything she can get her hands on. 
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To get on with the day, at 1:30 the fourth grade comes in. This 
is a class which very nearly matches the reading ability of a hearing 
fourth grade class, as is true with other classes under the fourth grade. 
The obvious reason for this is, of course, that the language instruction 
in the lower grades is not only greatly stressed, but the language re- 
quired in a primary child’s reading vocabulary is simple and the 
teaching can be kept apace of the need. At the age when most hearing 
children’s vocabularies begin to expand naturally, our deaf children 
begin to lag behind. This seems to happen in about the fourth and fifth 
grades, probably because of the variety of subject matter then taught 
and the introduction of textbooks. It is the library’s function to bridge 
this gap by encouraging outside reading and by having available books 
of graduated difficulty so that the process is less painful for the chil- 
dren. However, until librarians are also remedial reading experts and 
until the publishing houses do something about the need for such books, 
we in deaf work can only do the best we know how. In this fourth grade 
there are three very good readers, two hard-of-hearing children and 
one totally deaf child, who is the most outstanding of the three. This 
child is my helper, checking books in and out for me during the per- 
iod. The other children in the class are all eager to read and need no 
coaxing to take out books. 


The last class to come to the library is a 10A group. Here is the 
problem of finding books whose language is simple but whose contents 
are mature enough for 15, 16 and 17 year olds. Most of them are at the 
reading level of our sixth and seventh graders, yet it is not reasonable 
to ask them to read the same books. Our old stand-by, the Raindrop, is 
still popular, but other than that there are not many books the librar- 
ian can count on as ‘‘good medicine’’ for this class. The Boyhoods of 
Famous Americans series is not only a great help in a class like this, 
but in any of the advanced grades. Biography seems to be acceptable 
to all grades and ages, particularly if the language is easy, the print 
large and the accounts not too involved. 

On an average day, the librarian has about three open periods in 
which to do the library routine with which you are all familiar. Be- 
cause there are no assistants, this includes filing, shelving, typing, and 
mending. The librarian is encouraged to visit classrooms at any time. 
Because many of us come to this special group with little or no train- 
ing in working with the deaf, this is the only way we can really learn 
pecially from a small teachers’ shelf of fiction that we have. But let 
us suggest a copy of Poe’s short stories and we get a turned-up nose 
for our trouble! However, her taste is not for westerns, Temple Bailey 
or Emily Loring, so with her avid desire to read, a certain amount of 
diserimination, her high reading level, and her good language, it is 
quite safe to say that here is a girl who will continue to read for en- 
joyment after she has been graduated from high school and college, 
if such is the case. 

In the past there has been an attempt to teach library methods to 
several of the classes, and it is possible that during the coming year the 
{lth and 12th grades will be given a short informal course, including 
in particular the use of the card catalog and several reference books. 

Next year the librarian will be scheduled to visit classes for at 
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least one period each day, beginning with the first class. This is the 
only way a non-teacher can really grasp the language limitations of 
these children and really appreciate and understand the work that 
our teachers are doing with the different groups. 

Another plan we hope to carry out next year is to have the librar- 
ian spend one Saturday each month in local and Twin City book stores 
and libraries. You all probably know how difficult it is to select books 
from the lists which come to your desks which you are hopeful will be 
suitable for your library—personal examination of the new books is 
the only way we can be sure. Eventually we hope for an increase in 
our book budget and if this is allowed, this Saturday work will prove 
not only valuable but necessary. 

I have tried to give you a general idea of our library and the work 
of the librarian. The problem of finding suitable reading material for 
the deaf child is common to all of us. With this material, the coopera- 
tion of the faculties in our various schools, as much knowledge as we 
ean absorb of the methods of teaching the deaf, and as much indivi- 
dual attention as we can afford to each child, we librarians should be 
able to contribute a great deal to the educational development of the 
children in our schools. 
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AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


Leader: Mrs. Elizabeth H. Johnson, Illinois School. 


Paper: ‘‘Rhythm for Deaf Children’’, Mrs. Rhoda Olds Samoore, Illinois 
School. 


Paper: ‘‘ Acoustic Rhythm Program’’, Mrs. Lucille Riggs Corrington, Illinois 
School. 


t RHYTHM FOR Dear CHILDREN 


Mrs. RHoDA OLDS SMAOoRE, Teacher of Rhythm, Illinois School 


I Philosophy of Rhythm for Deaf Children 


II Objectives in any School for the Deaf 
A. An Oral Department 
B. A Manual Department 
C. An Acoustic Department 
D. A Combined Department (oral and acoustic pupils) 


Program in the Primary Oral Department of the Illinois 
School 

A. General Aims 

B. Schedule 

C. Procedure 

D. Attainments 


Recommended Material 
A. Books 
B. Equipment 
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I PuHmosopHy 


Movement is the first and most natural language of a child. No 
one who has watched a tiny baby kick out his feet and work his arms 
can doubt that we are born with a rhythmic faculty of some kind. A 
baby shows both pleasure and anger through the kicking of his legs and 
the waving of his arms. Along with this movement he gurgles and coos 
or yells lustily. As he grows older he expresses himself through sway- 
ing, through thumping his feet against something, through moving his 
his head from side to side and perhaps through clapping his hands. 

All youngsters need rhythm training to help them move properly, 
to provide a constructive outlet for their boundless energy, to teach 
them control of their bodies and to give them poise and social grace. 
Yet how much more important it is that we should provide our deaf 
children with education in rhythmic movement, for many of them have 
a poor sense of balance and many have poor coordination. They need to 
express themselves in every possible way with exercises designed to 
overcome these handicaps and yet of a type which afford pleasure while 
surmounting obstacles. In short, they need every available help in pre- 
paring them to be as much as possible like their hearing brothers and 
sisters. Not the least of these is a good carriage of the body, a graceful 
walk, an ability to coordinate the muscles of the body in dancing, a 
confiidence that comes from the knowledge that one has a sense of 
rhythm and can put it to use at any time. Deaf children, as well as 
hearing children, vary in degree as to innate rhythmic ability but I 
have yet to see one who disliked rhythm, who did not enjoy taking part 
in the work, and who did not respond. 

Speech is a complicated process and one that requires concentra- 
tion upon the part of the deaf child. To get good voices and good speech 
from our pupils, we should realize that they must have a well-coordin- 
ated body. Their bodies must be free so that their muscles can do what 
they are called upon to do, whether it be walking, running, or giving 
vocal expression of some kind. Naturally, one with a controlled re- 
laxed body will be better able to cope with the intricate mechanism of 
speech than one whose muscles are stiff and unyielding. Then, too, in 
the play actvity that is the rule in the rhythm room, a more spontan- 
eous expression of speech can be attained. 

Rhythmie training which includes training the muscles of the body 
teaches a child to respond freely to rhythmic motion and if begun at 
an early age, in most cases will become such a part of the child that he 
never goes through that trying period of awkwardness and self-con- 
sciousness. It is of invaluable help in turning a child’s mind away from 
himself because in the joy of activity he forgets himself. 

Practical experience and observation through a period of years 
have econvineed us at the Illinois School of the worth of all phases of a 
rhythm program. It not only gives children knowledge and pleasure 
but it makes them more natural. It gives them another means of ex- 
pression whether it be through songs, through marching, through imi- 
tative exercises, through rhythmic body movements, or through danc- 
ing. It gives them a feeling of assurance, an awareness that they can 
do things that all children do. A systematic program of rhythmic train- 
ing helps a deaf child develop physically, mentally, and socially. 
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II OBJECTIVES 


I shall dwell only briefly upon objectives for the various depart- 
ments which may be found in a school for the deaf. Most of us are in 
agreement, I am sure, as to what we want in a rhythm program al- 
though some of us may wish to emphasize certain phases more than 
others. All phases are important and can be worked into a well-plan- 
ned, well-rounded program. 

A. An Oral Department 

To my way of thinking a rhythm program in an oral department 
should include all phases of rhythmic training. Time should be given 
to: 


Consciousness of vibration. 
Physical interpretation of all kinds of rhythms such as run- 
ning, hopping, galloping, ete. 
Imitative exercises such as putting dolls to sleep, swaying like 
a tree, making snowballs. 
Knowledge of 2-4, 3-4, 4-4 time. 
Loud, soft, fast, slow music. 
All kinds of voice exercises including those for resonance and 
exercises in learning a relative change of pitch. 
Accent work to be carried over into vocabulary building and 
fluency of phrasing. 
Nursery rhymes and simple songs, using actions whenever pos- 
sible. 
Adaptation of singing games according to the speech in each 
class. 

10. Folk-dances and ballroom dancing, including a knowledge of 
etiquette. 

11. Standard songs and popular songs. 

12. Eurhythmics (combination of arm and leg movements in 2-4, 
3-4, 4-4 time). 


The above objectives may be carried through from preschool to 
the graduating class with every phase being used in varying degrees of 
difficulty through the years. 

B. Manual Department 


A rhythm program designed for manual students necessarily must 
exclude most speech work. Even so, there is still a wealth of materia! 
to be adapted for their use. There are few pupils who cannot coun! 
orally and this vocal expression is of great help to manual pupils in 
their rhythm work. 

Their rhythm program should include: 


Consciousness of vibration. 

Physieal interpretation of various rhythms. 

Marching in a variety of ways. 

Imitative exercises of all kinds. 

Knowledge of 2-4, 3-4, 4-4 times with opportunity provided 
for many different ways of keeping time. 

Systematic use of eurhythmics. 
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Singing games adapted to pupils’ ability. 

Folk dances and ballroom dancing, with a knowledge of eti- 
quette. 

Interpretation of songs by means of the language of signs and 
given with piano accompaniment. 


In the manual department of the Illinois School an effective pro- 
gram was carried out with the advanced group. Each advanced class 
spent one 15-minute period a week on the interpretation through signs, 
of hymns, standard songs and popular songs. This work proved to be 
of great» value in teaching rhythmic signing and grace of movement 
and in inereasing self-reliance and poise .By the time a pupil reached 
his junior or senior year he was proficient in interpreting a song. This 
work was done to piano accompaniment and the material used was cor- 
related with that of the acoustic department so that pupils from each 
department would be prepared for special programs and chapel serv- 
ices. 

Rhythm training is extremely important for these children. Often 
times there are those who need help in learning to balance themselves 
properly, in learning to walk with a light step, in learning that even 
though they do not speak much they can express themselves in other 
ways. So many of these youngsters, too, need the assurance that comes 
from being able to do something well. With all things except ability in 
speech being equal, there is no reason why a manual student should not 
derive great benefit as well as pleasure from a good rhythm program. 


C. An Acoustic Department 
This part of our training is discussed in Mrs. Corrington’s paper 
and will be covered later. 


D. A Combined Department (oral and acoustic pupils) 


We realize that we have an unusual division of pupils at the Illi- 
nois School in that we have an acoustic department and a manual de- 
partment which take in the preparatory grades through the graduat- 
ing class; a primary oral department; an intermediate-advanced oral 
department. The question arises as to how other schools could use the 
rhythm programs outlined in this paper and in Mrs. Corrington’s pa- 
per when their acoustic and deaf pupils are not segregated. Our an- 
swer is this: It is our conviction that a well-planned, systematic pro- 
gram of rhythm work can be used to advantage in any type of class 
‘ound in schools for the deaf. Progress may be slow at first but if the 
program is launched in the beginning classes and earried through, it 
will be found that in a few years much more difficult material may be 
given in a certain grade than was possible when the program was in- 
iugurated. Any of the material used in our acoustic department may 
be used with classes made up both of pupils with educable hearing and 
‘£ pupils with little hearing but with usable speech. 

An important point to keep in mind in the establishment of a 
rhythm program is the qualifications necessary for a rhythm teacher. 
if the program is to be highly effective, the person in charge should be 

trained teacher of the deaf, perferably one with a background of 
teaching experience in the classroom. She should have a keen sense of 
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rhythm, some musical training, and talent in playing the piano. Ev- 
ery teacher of the deaf does not possess these qualifications any more 
than every teacher has ability in art or in manual training. She should 
not be expected to teach rhythm to her own class even though a skilled 
accompanist is available because individual teachers will not produce 
a coordinated program. Neither will a coordinated program planned 
by a competent musician be effective unless that person has had 
training and experience in teaching the deaf. Obviously, a trained 
teacher of the deaf in complete charge of the department and with 
some ability in musie will produce better results and give more valu- 
able training to the students as the program will be planned and co- 
ordinated by grades. 


III Program In A Primary OrAL DEPARTMENT 


A. General Aims 


For six years a specific program was followed at the Illinois School 
in this department. The program was designed to emphasize coordina- 
tion of the mind and body with much time spent upon improving mus- 
cular coordination. Classes involved, except for one year when a fourth 
grade was in the department, included the preschool through the third 
grade. 

Speech was part of the program and included voice exercises, 
change of pitch, accent work, simple rhymes and songs. The greater 


portion of time, however, was spent on rhythmic exercises of all kinds, 
body movements of all kinds, games and dances, with the idea in mind 
of giving each child as much freedom and ease of movement as possi- 
ble so that his improved muscular control in turn would result in bet- 
ter speech. The rhythm period was meant to be one of relaxation and 
pleasure and yet a learning period, too, with definite plans for each 
year of training. 


B. Schedule 


The preschool was divided into two groups, or more, depending 
upon the enrollment in that department. Each group was given a 15- 
minute period daily. 

The classes in the three preparatory years and the first grade were 
given 20 minutes daily while the second and third grades were given 
25 or 30 minutes daily depending upon how the number of classes in 
the building worked into the time schedule. 


C. Procedure 
The classes in this department entered the rhythm room by march 


ing in line to the piano. The classroom teacher allowed the children to 


take turns in being the leader, a coveted position. The teacher set the 
time according to the piano or drum and the class marched in, took it 

place around the piano and was ready for immediate action. This wa) 
a teaching atmosphere was set up at the door and no time was waste: 
getting organized at the piano. Each class also marched out at the end 
of the period. 
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1. Preschool 


The first step with these little children was to make them con- 
scious of vibration and for this a big bass drum was used. Each child 
took his turn standing at the drum with his hands on the head and with 
his eyes closed, feeling the beat of the drum. He was taught to open 
his eyes when the vibration stopped. Later he learned the difference be- 
tween Jump and Run and as time went on, the rhythms Walk, Hop, and 
Tiptoe were added. 

In this beginning stage the children felt piano musie¢ in the drum, 
too, with the teacher always working for a quick response. After sev- 
eral days of this type of work, the children were grouped around the 
piano, standing on benches so that they were tall enough. The chil- 
dren shut their eyes and felt the music, they put their heads down and 
listened, they stood with their backs against the piano and felt the vi- 
bration. Responses were opening the eyes, lifting the heads, lifting the 
hands and turning around, all done as quickly as possible. 

A group hearing aid would be an invaluable addition to the equip- 
ment of a rhythm room but since there was none in our room the chil- 
dren were encouraged to place their ears as well as their hands against 
the top of the grand piano as they listened to the music. This approach 
gave them an added stimulus and supplemented the vibration felt in 
their hands. 


The program followed for this first year in school included: 


a. Speech Work 

Babbling was done at the beginning of each period and time 
was spent on the vowels, combinations and words used in the 
classrooms. 
Rolling balls to the beat of the drum 

Children were seated on the floor opposite each other, one 
of each couple with a large rubber ball. At the sound of the 
drum the one with the ball rolled it across the room to his part- 
ner. The partner held the ball until the next beat of the drum, 
when he returned it. 

This exercise is an excellent one for attention, concentration, 
coordination, and cooperation. 
Dolls 

The children made their rag dolls dance, bow, jump, and hop 
on top of the piano and then rocked them to sleep, saying, 
‘*Bye-lo,’’ then tiptoed with them saying ‘‘sh’’ and put them 
to bed. 


Pinwheels and Wands 

Kach one ran with a pinwheel and blew ‘‘wh’’ on it. 

Each one had a little stick with multi-colored crepe paper 
streamers attached to one end which were used for breath con- 
sonants and for swaying movements. 

Imitative Exercises 

Many of these were given and as time passed the children 
were able to lipread the directions and could do them more or 
less independently; e.g.: 
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Playing with Baby involved pat-a-cake, nodding the head, 
and smiling, all done in time to the musie. 
Others included The Mulberry Bush, Playing in the Band, 
Drooping Flowers, Playing Train, Leap Frog and See-Saw. 
Rhythmic Interpretation 
By the end of the year most preschool classes could recog- 
nize Run, Hop, Walk, Tiptoe, Elephant Walk, Birds, Skip, 
presented in that order. Opportunity was given for individual 
work so that independence and self-confidence could be in- 
stilled. 
Time does not permit the listing of all the material used in pre- 
school rhythm training. Many kinds of valuable exercises can be pre- 
pared through the ingenuity of the teacher. 


2. Preparatory Years 


At the Illinois School there are three years of preparatory work 
prior to the first grade. During these years a good foundation in rhy- 
thm, too, is to be desired. 

The first unit of work with this group was governed somewhat by 
whether or not the classes had had preschool rhythm. Naturally, pro- 
gress is more rapid if the group has been in preschool. However, the 
procedure is the same. 


a. Rhythmic Interpretation 
This group usually learned from 10 to 12 of these. 
Each indivdual was held responsible for each rhythm. 


Number, Accent and Time 

This work was introduced by playing very loud music and 
very soft music. Marks on the board were correlated with it: 
After the children could distinguish these, they were asked to 
clap according to which musie was played. 

They ‘also babbled according to the loud or soft music. 

Later number sticks were introduced, long ones for the aec- 
cented beats and short ones for the unaccented beats. A child 
picked up the correct number of short or long sticks, said the 
number and clapped the correct number and intensity. At 
first only one intensity was used. The next step was to mix the 
intensity according to the accent in words; e.g. : 

mother _ a baby today 

These chords were played as naturally as possible so that « 
stilted accent would be avoided. 

This work lays the foundation for all rhythm work and fo 
all speech work. Different times such as 2-4, 3-4, 4-4 time, for 
which this exercise is the basis, must be a part of every pup 
if his rhythm work is to be a success as a thorough knowledg 
of accent is vital to every deaf child. 

From this the children progressed to 2-4 and 3-4 time. Th» 
children learned to keep time in various ways: 


1. striking with a rounded stick one large block for the a:- 
cent and one or two small blocks for the unaccented bea 
2. clapping hands 
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speaking syllables 

counting aloud 

combining clapping or striking with counting aloud 
bouncing a ball on the first beat 

swaying 


SUS). > So 


Later on the pupils were asked to distinguish 2-4 time from 
3-4 time. Before this is done it is wise to give children consid- 
erable experience in keeping time so that the feel of the rhy- 
thm will be second nature to them. At the end of the second 
year 4-4 time was introduced. 


Rhythmic Exercises and Dances 

First of all the musie for these exercises was played and for 
as many of them as possible a routine of counting was given to 
the class. Whenever possible, the speech was given: For ex- 
ample, the first preparatory groups learned the movements for 
‘*Bean Porridge Hot.’’ The music was played, the class deter- 
mined the time of the exercise, then clapped and counted 
aloud. Then the action.was demonstrated by the teacher. Next, 
one couple at a time was taken with each pupil counting aloud 
and finally, the entire class participated. Uniformity was 
stressed from the beginning so that each pupil would give his 
attention not only to the teacher but to his co-workers as well. 


Many singing games were adapted to the ability of these 
children by using them as lipreading games. For example: 


Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
Here We Dance Looby Loo 
On the Bridge of Avignon 
How D’Do, My Partner 
Shoemaker’s Dance 
Chimes of Dunkirk 
To Market (showing various ways of galloping) 
A few were given in speech, such as the Dance of Greeting. 


The words spoken were: 


Clap, clap, bow— 
Clap, clap, bow— 
Stamp, stamp, stamp— 
Turn around— 


The same is true of the folk dance, Tantoli, which uses 
“*Heel, toe, 1-2-3.’” Here the children must be taught to elide 
the 1 in heel with the ¢ in toe just as they are taught to con- 
nect the ” in one with the ¢ in two when counting aloud. 


There are many activities which can be used with this age 
group. Some of them are: 


1. trees swaying in the wind and the light breeze 
2. airplanes zooming 
3. making snowballs and throwing them (4-4 time) 
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pushing a swing (one child pushing the joined hands of 
other children—3-4 time) 

rowing a boat (2-4 time) 

playing Indian 

witches riding broomsticks (Halloween) 

Santa and his reindeer (6-8 time) 

rocking horse 

a visit to the barnyard (imitate the animals) 


ee SPSS 


_ 


Pictures illustrating such activities are a great help and 
should be a part of every rhythm teacher’s material along 
with pictures of walking, skating, ete. 

By the time pupils reach third preparatory, they should be 
well grounded in their rhythms and able to do a more difficult 
and varied type of exercise in 2-4, 3-4, or 4-4 time. These may 
include a combination of walking and sliding; skipping and 
walking; a reversal of the leading foot in sliding by a change 
of position; and combinations of stamping, clapping, and 
pointing. Such exercises require concentration, attention, co- 
ordination, and cooperation with the group in addition to a 
sense of rhythm. 

Another coordinated activity is one using the drum, blocks 
and a big ball. One child beats the drum, another marks time 
on the blocks, another bounces the ball while the rest of the 
elass counts aloud. This is done to the accompaniment of the 
piano. 

Eurhythmics involving combined movements of the arms and 
legs were introduced during this year and counting or use of 
syllables was required in this work. Exercises of this type are 
splendid for deaf children because they improve coordination. 
The arm and leg movements should be given separately until 
individual skill permits their combination. These exercises 
should progress in difficulty as the pupils progress in ability. 

Very simple folk dances were given in this year and involved 
the use of skipping, sliding, walking, hopping. 

The polka step was introduced during the year because it is 
easy and is such a lilting, carefree sort of step that it gives a 
sense of buoyancy that is excellent for deaf children. 


trades 


These children derived a great deal of pleasure as well as 
benefit from their rhythm classes because they had _ been 
through the tedious part of their foundation period and were 
able to branch out into all kinds of varied activities. 

Such classes spent time on voice work, accent work, songs, 
and the names of their dances. Songs included those suitable 
for Lineoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, Valentine Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, and some Sunday School 
songs. 

Rhythmic activities included advanced work in eurhythmics 
such as changing from one time to another upon signal in the 
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measure preceding the change ; ball exercises in which the class 
was divided into groups and each group performed upon sig- 
nal; ball manipulation while waltzing or stepping; marching 
with flags in grand march formation. 

Steps taught included the waltz, the schottische, the hopstep, 
the peasant waltz or change step, the ‘‘buzz’’ step as used in 
square-dancing, and the running country step. 

The first three grades in the oral department of the Illinois 
School-became very adept in their folk-dancing. Identical pro- 
cedure was followed in the presentation of all of their dances. 
First they listened to the music and determined the time. Then 
they counted aloud and clapped the time. The name of the 
dance was given and the speech for it was worked on for a 
short time. If the dance was one of another nation, the native 
costume of that country was discussed and pictures were shown. 
Then the oral rhythmic pattern was given, usually on the 
blackboard so that the pupils could have a visual pattern to aid 
them. In many danees it was a matter of counting the number 
of steps, not just counting in time to the music, for we all rea- 
lize that deaf children must know exactly how many times a 
step is to be used. The steps of the dance then were shown and 
were performed by the children while at the piano. This prac- 
tice permitted them to synchronize their rhvthmie movement 
with the beat of the music. Then the pupils took ther positions 
on the floor where the steps were worked out to the beat of the 
drum. Finally, the dance was performed with piano accom- 
paniment. 

A clear example of the above may be shown in our version 
of The Clap Dance. The step is step-hop-step-step which is per- 
formed for seven measures with three stamps in the eighth 
measure. The second part of the dance is composed of heel- 
toe, v-B-c and a clap pattern. On the blackboard it appeared as 
follows : 


1. step-hop, step-step 

2. step-hop, step-step 

3. step-hop, step-step 

4. step-hop, step-step 

5. step-hop, step-step 

6. step-hop, step-step 

7. step-hop, step-step 

1-2-3 (stamp, stamp, stamp) 
Heel - toe - 1-2-3— 

Heel - toe - 1-2-3— 

clap — clap — clap — clap — 
clap — clap — 1-2-3 (stamp, stamp, stamp) 


The rhythm teacher should point to each line of the pattern 
while demonstrating the steps for that line. Following this 
demonstration, the classroom teacher should point to each line 
while the music is played. The next time the music is played 
through, the class performs the step while at the piano. When 
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the class is on the floor the same rhythmic pattern should be fol- 
lowed in the beat of the drum. Each pupil must count aloud and 
speak the Heel-toe and clap until the dance is learned. Then he 
may count to himself and watch the teacher, who always counts 
and gives the commands for changes of step. 

The procedure described for the teaching and learning of 
dances has been found to be most reliable. It does away with 
guess work and mere imitation of movement. Each pupil is held 
responsible for the work presented. He knows the time of the 
music, he knows the steps, he can count and say the rhythmic 
pattern, he has a mental picture of that pattern and he is re- 
quired at various times to dance alone or with a partner so 
that there is no uncertainty or doubt in his mind. Such work 
is stimulating and is a great aid to mental as well as physical 
growth and is invaluable in personality growth. 

These older classes in rhythm at the Illinois School could 
take their places with any public school class doing the same 
work. Even though they cannot hear, they had confidence in 
their rhythmic ability and gained great pleasure from the fact 
that they could control the movements of their bodies. 

Some of the dances used to advantage with these classes 
were: 


The Rye Waltz 
The Badger Gavotte 
Bean Setting (an English Morris Dance) 
Reinlendar (a Norwegian folk dance) 
Virginia Reel 
Csebogar (Hungarian circle dance) 
Three Men’s Polska 
Ribbon Dance 
The Minuet 

j. Dutch Dance 

These may be found in the various books listed at the end of 
this paper. 


D. Attainments 


a. 
b. 
e. 
d. 
e. 
£. 
g. 
h. 

i. 


The children in the Primary Oral Department of the Illinois School 
made good use of their training in rhythm. Any of them could be seen 
on the playground going through their little exercise or they could be 
seen executing a little dance step as they went down the hall. They 
acted like normal, happy little children. Their posture was good and 
shuffling walks were at a minimum. There was a freedom of movement 
and among the older childrén a grace of movement. 

Some spastic pupils were helped immeasurably by rhythm and 
gained confiidence because they acquired a degree of control in the use 
of their bodies. 

Rhythm proved an outlet for some discipline cases. Two boys, es- 
pecially, who excelled in rhythmic work improved in behavior so 
that they could be leaders in the various rhythmic activities. 

After the first two years of this program, it was surprising to note 
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how much more difficult material could be taken by a class than could 
have been given at that level in the beginning. 


That rhythm is not only enjoyed but deserves a regular place in 
the curriculum of a school for the deaf has been evidenced on a num- 
ber of occasions since the program at the Illinois School was partially 
dropped two years ago and completely abandoned one year ago. Class- 
room teachers have requested help in voice work, aceent work and 
types of verse suitable for their classes. They have noted in their pupils 
a decrease in muscular control and in good habits of posture. Teachers 
and children alike miss the opportunity to recite songs together in a 
big group, to participate in school programs; there is one less way tc 
show the timid and the poorly coordinated pupils how to learn to stand 
up and take their places with their fellow students. 


At a gathering this year where our deaf girl scouts were working 
on requirements for the Dance Badge, it was interesting to note the 
ease with which the girls who had had rhythm work learned the new 
steps. At the end of the evening one after another of the girls in sheer 
exuberance took me by the hand and began dancing, saying, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber—?”’ ‘‘Show me—I forgot.’’ It is heartwarming to know that good 
lasting impressions are made on our deaf children. 


At Christmas time, the Hammond organ was used for background 
music for the Christmas play. The way the acoustic pupils crowded 
around the organ clamoring for carols and for songs they had used in 
rhythm, the eager way they watched and tried to recall each word was 
enough to bring a lump to one’s throat. To think that a lovely part of 


the hearing world can be given to persons with impaired hearing in 
such a comparatively simple way makes one pause and wonder who has 
the right to deny it. 


° 


IV RECOMMENDED MATERIAL 


A. Books 


1. Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools 
Dorothy La Salle 
A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
Rhythm Book 
Elizabeth Waterman 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
A BC of Rhythmie Training 
Elizabeth Waterman 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Chicago 
Popular Folk Games and Dances 
Children’s Singing Games 
Marie Ruef Hofer 
A. Flanagan Co. 
Chicago 
Natural Rhythms and Dances 
Gertrude K. Colby 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
New York 
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Danees of the People speet 
American Country Dances artic 
Elizabeth Burchenal fund 
G. Schirmer, Inc. a inter 
New York : the ¢ 
Rhythms of Childhood that 
Crawford & Fogg : 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
New York 
School Rhythms a base 
E. M. Robinson ; 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Chicago 
Collection of Rhythms for the Home, Kindergarten and 
Primary 
Francis M. Arnold 
Willis Musie Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rhythmie Action Plays and Dances 
Irene E. Phillips Moses 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
The Musie Hour 
MecConathy, et al 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Chicago clas: 
Equipment but 
. Grand piano 
Bass drum and wool beater, 
(on a stand squipped with casters) 
Group hearing aid 
Rhythm sticks 
Large rubber balls 
Blocks for accent work 
Number sticks, large and small 
Charts of songs and nursery rhymes 
Pictures illustrating various rhythms and rhythmic ac- 
tivity 
Jump ropes, large and small 
Small flags for marching 
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Acoustic RuytHm PRoGRAM 


LUCILLE. Riggs Corrinaton, Illinois School 


The rhythm program in the Acoustic Department of the Illinois 
School was carefully organized and planned to take advantage of the 
special benefits rhythm work offers to the child with some residual 
hearing. Through an approach both appealing and stimulating to the 
child, can be demonstrated and developed the various elements of good 
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speech. This is particularly true of that element so important to the in- 
articulate deaf child, the rhythm of speech, together with its necessary 
fundamentals—ffuency, accent and inffection. Also, through a new and 
interesting channel may be approached the training and education of 
the child’s residual hearing and the provoking of a fuller utilization of 
that hearing. 


OBJECTIVES 


With these thoughts in mind, the acoustic rhythm program was 
based on the following specific objectives : 
1. Speech improvement 
2. Cultivation of bodily control and grace and poise of move- 
ment 
3. Trainjng of residual hearing 
4. Musie appreciation 


SCHEDULE 


The acoustic department included grades from the preschool up 
through the 9th, or graduating class. 

Each primary and intermediate class had a daily 25 or 30-minute 
rhythm period, and an attempt was made to divide each period into 
equal parts for speech work and rhythmic activities. 

A Rhythm Band, composed of primary classes, met one period per 
week. 

Because neither time nor their schedule permitted, the advanced 


classes received only one regular 30-minute rhythm period per week, 
but met together as a Chorus of some 50 to 60 pupils for a 45-minute 
period each Friday. The regular rhythm period was devoted to speech 
work on songs for the Chorus. 


Acoustic APPROACH 


All rhythm work was presented with the use of hearing aids. 
When possible, the rhythm room was equipped with a group hearing 
aid. When shortages occurred, each class carried its group hearing aid 
to the rhythm room. 

The microphone was placed at the front of the piano in close pro- 
ximity to the rhythm teacher so that all her remarks could be directed 
into it and so that it would pick up the piano music. The bar was placed 
around the piano so that each child could wear his own earphone and 
control the volume according to his needs. The children placed their 
hands on the piano, and thus received tactile, visual and acoustic stim- 
uli. ' 


DEVELOPMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


Speech Improvement 


Because of the rare opportunity for speech improvement that 
‘hythm work offers with acoustic children, this objective received the 
.ost emphasis. 

C. V. Hudgins and F. C. Numbers in ‘‘ An Investigation of the In- 
ielligibility of the Speech of the Deaf’’ say: 
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‘*The importance of speech rhythm for speech intelligibility among 
deaf pupils is indicated by the fact that sentences spoken rhythmically cor- 
rect have almost a 4 to 1 chance of being understood over those spoken with 
incorrect rhythm.’’ 


The rhythm speech program presented an excellent opportunity 
for introducing, demonstrating and developing the normal speech 
rhythm. In the development of this program, the elements of normal 
speech rhythm were given much attention, namely, (1) breath control, 
(2) speed, (3) flexibility of individual elements necessary in order to 
set them in the rhythmic patterns of syllables in speech, (4) accent, 
and (5) inflection. 

The speech work resolved itself into two classifications : 


1. Drill Exercises 
2. Development and learning of songs 


Drill Exercises 


The beginning speech work was started at the big drum with the 
little beginners. Babbling, vowels, syllables, change of pitch, and ac- 
cent work with vowels comprised this beginning speech work, which 
was then carried over to the piano. 

Drill exercises in speech work were continued on up through the 
grades. 

Exercises for relaxation of speech organs always preceded each 
rhythm period. 

The drill exercises were used for breath control, resonance, accent, 
inflection, change of pitch, and drill on faulty elements. With these 
exercises, the same as with the songs, individual work was required 
from each child in the class. 


Development and Learning of Songs 


The teaching of songs to children with residual hearing is often 
considered to be a simple matter, and perhaps that may be true if one 
is easily satisfied. However, a high standard was set for the acoustic de- 
partment, and the aim was for more than a monotonous, non-rhythmi- 
eal rendition of songs paced to the children’s own particular slow 
speech rhythm. It was found not easy, not quick and not simple to 
achieve this goal, but the results and attendant speech improvement 
were well worth the effort. 

Songs simple enough for the beginning children were difficult to 
find, although some were introduced in the preschool class. The very 
first sings presented were dialogue or responsive songs—the teacher 
singing most of the song with the children coming in on some particu- 
lar phrase or repetitious words. The Three Little Kittens from the Mu- 
sic Hour Series was one always greatly enjoyed by the children. The 
teacher sang the three verses of the song which told a simplified ver- 
sion of the story, while the children acted them out and at the end of 
each verse joined in on the chorus of the ‘‘mews’’ of the kittens. 

Other songs of this type were: What the Animals Say, Little Boy 
Blue, and Hush, Baby ,Rush. 

In addition, simple little rhymes or verses learned in the class- 
room were put to music and taken at the piano. 
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Through the primary grades, the classroom teacher helped in the 
seleetion of the songs which would particularly coordinate with the 
reading work, interests and special speech problems of her class. A ecard 
index of all songs and rhythm material was available to the teachers 
and the made frequent use of it. Always the primary songs were care- 
fully chosen so as not to include songs too difficult either in length, 
vocabulary, speech requirements or rhythm. Of course, in the primary 
grades as many nursery rhymes as possible were taught as these should 
be every child’s heritage. 

In the upper primary. and intermediate grades many well known 
old favorites such as Billy Boy, Polly-Wolly-Doodle, Oh! Susanna, 
Dixie, and, of course, the patriotic songs, America, America the Beau- 
tiful, God Bless America, and The Star Spangled Banner, were learned. 
In addition, many seasonal and special day songs were included. 

The children of the advanced classes were grouped into a Chorus 
which met every Friday afternoon, the classes coming separately dur- 
ing the week for work on the songs. 

A large repertoire consisting of about 45 songs besides some 10 
Christmas carols was acquired. Included in this repertoire were: all 
the songs of the Service, such as Anchors Aweigh, U.S.A. Artillery 
Song, Marine Hymn ,ete.; Patriotic songs, such as Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean, Land of Hope and Glory, Your Land and My Land; songs 
representative of certain classes of music, as: spirituals (Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot) ; oldtime folk songs (Turkey in the Straw) ; college 
songs (On Wisconsin, Notre Dame Victory March, ete.) ; Irish songs 
(When Irish Eyes Are Smiling, My Wild Irish Rose) ; hymns (Faith 
of our Fathers, Onward Christian Soldiers, etc.) ; songs of the Gay 
90’s (Daisy, While Strolling Through the Park One Day); western 
songs (Home On the Range) ; and, in addition, many popular songs. 


The popular songs were greatly enjoyed by the classes, and as 
they are usually very rhythmic, snappy and quick, proved to be ex- 
cellent material for the development of fluency and rhythm of speech. 
Too, they whetted the children’s interest in listening to the radio, to 
victorolas, ete. Many of the pupils kept up to date on the ‘‘ Hit Parade.”’ 
A number of children acquired small victorolas and used their money 
to buy records. Other children bought records to play on their friends’ 
victorolas or the rhythm room instrument. Many bought sheet music 
and song books. 


This feeling of being ‘‘in the swim’’ and like other boys and girls 
was enhanced when visiting pupils from public schools showed great 
interest in the children’s knowledge and ability to ‘‘sing’’ the new 
songs and would often join in and sing along with our students when 
invited to do so. Needless to say, this provel a great morale booster for 
our children. Also, the Senior girls, Boy and Girl Scouts and football 
boys ,when invited downtown to special banquets, felt a glow of satis- 
faction that they would know most of the songs sung during the group 
singing or song fests. 

Some of the popular song favorites were: 


‘“Winter Wonderland’’ 
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‘*T’m Always Chasing Rainbows’’ 
‘‘Beer Barrel Polka’’ 

‘*Some Sunday Morning’’ 
‘**Sioux City Sue”’ 


PROCEDURE OF TEACHING SONGS 


The following special procedures were used in the teaching 
songs: 
1. The song was written on the slate indicative of rhythm 
words with music. 
School —Days———,, School —Days 
Dear old gold en rule days 
2. The song was then played and sung several times while pu- 
pils listened and followed the words on the blackboard. 


3. After this a discussion of the song ensued. Pertinent or in- 
teresting facts in connection with the song or its author were told. Un- 
familiar words or expressions were discussed and explained. In gen- 
eral, an attempt was made to convey the spirit and meaning of the song 
to the pupils. 


4. With the younger children preliminary work on counting and 
learning the time of the song was necessary, and the syllable ‘‘pum’ 
was used in learning rhythm of words with musie. 


5. When actual work was started on a song, only a line or two was 
taken up at a time. This was even broken up if it contained some parti- 
eularly difficult or tricky combination of words or syllables, and these 
drilled on first. 

For example, in the beginning of the song ,America, the Beautiful, 

“Oh, beau tiful for spa cious skies,”’ 
Perhaps a child might be able to say spacious and skies in good intel- 
ligible speech when enunciating each word separately and at his own 
rate of speed. But combine the words at the speed and in the rhythmic 
pattern required in the song and it is a much more difficult problem. 

But how well this illustrates the problem of fluent and rhythmic 
speech. We labor long and hard teaching the deaf child to say the words 
thank and you in good, careful, intelligible speech. Then we ask him to 
combine the two and say ‘‘Thank you’’ and what do we get? Often a 
‘‘Than-oo’’ or ‘‘Thang-oo.’’ We go back and ask for each word again 
‘**Good ! Now, let’s say all of it.’’ Maybe this time we get ‘‘ThanK eeoo’’ 
or ‘‘Thank you’’ with a complete breathstop k—both perfectly intel- 
ligible, but not natural or rhythmic speech. What we really want is 
normal, rhythmic ‘‘THANG ku-e.’’ 

And herein lies one of the greatest values of rhythmic speech work 
—particularly in the teaching of songs—the opportunity it affords fo: 
teaching the necessary flexibility and fusion of sounds as they occur in 
natural rhythmic speech and which we teachers of the deaf too fre 
quently neglect in our zeal to achieve perfect elements, syllables o: 
even single words. We surely need perfection of elements, syllables anc 
words, but, at the same time, cognizance should be made of how thes: 
elements, syllables and even words are modified in various speec] 
rhythms. 
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6. From the very beginning, this modification of words or sounds 

as they occur in songs is stressed. For instanee, in 

Jack and Jill and Mary had a little lamb. 
Here the final & in Jack and the final d in had, because of the speech 
rhythm, change their function from that of final consonants to that of 
initial consonants. 
dicated by a connecting line on the blackboard and say them in the de- 

After a time the children learned to pick out these words when in- 
sired manner. Children coming up through the rhythm classes where 
this principle had been stressed were able to learn songs much more 
quickly and take much more difficult songs and intricate rhythms. 

7. Proper accentuation of songs was closely watched. This adds 
much not only to the intelligibility and leasing quality of a song, but 
also to the child’s enjoyment of its rhythmie qualities. 

This, too, affords another splendid approach to rhythmic speech 
as words of songs are fitted to the music so that the proper syllable of 
a word is given accentuation, or the dominant word of a phrase or sen- 
tence. 


For example: 
‘*My Bonnie lies over the ocean”’ 
**Oh, where have you been, Billy Boy, Billy Boy?’’ 
The accented syllable or word was underlined on the blackboard. 
Exceptions where a word did happen to be unnaturally accented 
or divided, as with the word ‘‘lit-tle’’, were noted. The explanation 
was given the children that sometimes in songs it was necessary to say 


the word in that manner because of the music, but that in ordinary 
speech we did not say it that way. 

8. Each child was held accountable for every song taught his 
class. And as each line of a song was learned, each child was required 
to say the line correctly before the next line was taken. 

It is surprising how many mistakes unison singing will cover up, 
especially if the teacher joins in with a. good strong voice! However, 
little value is to be gained from that type of thing. In fact, much harm 
may be done as a faulty habit may be thus established. In our depart- 
ment there have been instances where the younger students have 
heard the older boys or girls in their dormitories singing songs 
and have attempted to imitate them, or perhaps a pupil in a 
higher grade would attempt to teach a younger child some song he will 
eventually learn. The younger pupil’s renditions of these newly learned 
songs were often amusing and even startling, but correcting the estab- 
lished faulty version was not always an easy matter. 

The classroom teachers at all times cooperated wholeheartedly in 
the rhythm program. Additional speech work on difficult passages of 
songs was given in the classroom, while the primary teachers worked 
on the entire songs as part of their speech program. They were especial- 
ly helpful during individual work on songs. At times the sound of the 
piano would drown out a speech defect from the rhythm teacher, and 
the elassroom teacher standing nearer the child would catch it. With 
primary or even intermediate grade children, it was possible to coun- 
teract this by requiring the child to come to the front of the piano while 
reciting. Also, by having him speak directly into the microphone, he, 
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as well as the rest of the class, was afforded a clearer and more distanct 
reproduction of his speech. 

Efforts were made to avoid embarrassing a pupil with difficult 
speech, and praise was always given for his good points—perhaps a 
a good s or correct accentuation, ete.—before starting to help him with 
his mistakes. All in all, the pupils’ response was very gratifying and 
they were willing to spend long periods in the learning of only one 
song if necessary. However, a difficult song was usually followed by 
some short, snappy song to renew their enthusiasm. 

9. Songs also offered excellent opportunity for development o/ 
inflection. Attention was directed to the music, in particular the ex- 
tremely high and accented notes and the descending notes, or cadence, 
at the end of sentences or at the end of a song. 

For example, in the last two lines of God Bless America, 

home (raised) 
‘‘God bless America, my home sweet 
**God bless America, my home 
sweet 
home.’’ (descending 
of voice) 

After considerable training along the above lines, the Chorus in 
attempting to approximate the music of the songs, and with proper ac- 
centuation, fluency and rhythm of speech, succeeded in achieving pleas- 
ing renditions of their songs and en effect not too far removed from 
singing to be enjoyable. 

For several years, our schedule allowed time for additional work 
with special pupils with unusually good voices. Singing classes were 
formed with these pupils who actually learned to sing songs and carry 
the melody. It was interesting to note the extent to which these pupils 
were dependent on their hearing aids. When singing with the use of 
them, their voices were fairly true, but if circumstances did not permit 
of their use, it was extremely difficult for them to carry a true tone. 


CULTIVATION OF Bopity CONTROL AND GRACE OF MOVEMENT 


Although speech development and improvement received special 
emphasis, the acoustic rhythm program included a well defined outline 
of rhythmic activities. Just as bodily movement is a sign of life, so 
rhythmic expression is a sign of control. No normal child has to be 
taught to’ make motor responses, but with many children, ordered 
rhythmic movements must be developed. Deaf and hard of hearing 
children, whose movements are often clumsy, heavy, and labored, an: 
who have a tendency to scuff and drag their feet, particularly need this 
cultivation of physical coordination and freedom of movement. 

Following are examples of the types of work covered : 


1. The primary rhythms, walk, run, jump, skip, ete., were give” 
to the beginning children and recognition of each required by listen- 
ing and feeling at first, the large drum, and then at the piano. 


2. Many interpretative rhythms were used, such as 
Flying birds Brownies 
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Prancing reindeer Drum Majors 
Ice skating Throwing snowballs, ete. 
Illustrative pictures were used along with these rhythms and greatly 
enjoyed by the children. 
Imagination and inventiveness were always encouraged. 


‘ 


3. Recognition of various musical counts, 2-4, 3-4, 4-4 time, was 
required and the times marked in various manners, such as by 
beating rhythm sticks clapping 
bouncing balls tapping feet, ete. 
Again, the children were encouraged to suggest ways of marking 
time. 


4. Many action and singing games were learned. Among them 
were: 
Soldier Game London Bridge Is Falling Down 
When I Was a Lassie Here We Dance Looby-Loo 
Cirele Skip Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush 


Words accompanying these games were learned in most instances. 


5. As soon as possible children were introduced to simple rhy- 
thmie routines in connection with some of their songs, particularly the 
Mother Goose songs, 


Some of these were: 
Bow-Wow-Wow! Jack and Jill 
Two Little Blackbirds Bobby Shafto 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock Baa! Baa Black Sheep 
The words of the song were always well learned before the dance 
was ever attempted. When the pupils found out that a little dance was 
to accompany a song, they exhibited more enthusiasm in the learning 
of the song. 
Besides the nursery rhymes, many of the verses or sngs in connec- 
tion with well known folk dances were learned. Among these were: 
Shoemaker’s Dance Jump Jim Crow 
Dance of Greeting The Bear Went Over the 
Mountain 
In learning the dances, the pupils were taught that a certain rou- 
tine accompanied certain words of the song. For instance, in Bow-Wow- 
Wow!, alternate stamping of the feet on each word in first line, ete. 
After the children were able to say the words and perform the action 
together correctly, the next line and accompanying action were taught. 


6. Many folk dances and characteristic dance steps and figures 
‘were learned including various polkas, Highland Schottische, Minuet, 
square dances, different types of waltzes aold-fashioned waltz, waltz 
balance, and Cuban waltz), the two-step, Lindy-Lee Hop, and foz-trot. 

Proper dance etiquette was taught as soon as the children started 
choosing partners and could say, ‘‘Will you dance with me?’’ and 

‘es, I'd like to.’’ 

Later on, tag dances, Paul Jones, ete., were great favorites of the 

children, 
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PROCEDURE OF TEACHING DANCES 


In teaching of dances the following procedures were used: 
Da Go 


1. Children listened to music of the dance and observed count of 

dance written on the blackboard. For example , 
The Chimes of Dunkirk 
(Stamp) 1—2—3— 
(Clap) 1—2—3— 
(Turn) 12 3 4 
(Stamp) 1 2 38 
(Skip) 16 counts, or around the room twice. 

2. Led by the teacher the count was gone over several times with 
music. 

3. Dance was illustrated by the teacher. 

4. If possible, the step was then performed in place at the piano 
while listening to the music. For instance, stamping, clapping, step- 
ping and skipping in place at the piano. 

5. After a full sensing of the rhythm of the musci and dance, the 
children were taken to the back of the room and the dance was at- 
tempted with partners. The big drum was used at first for counting and 
marking time. 

6. As individual assistance was given to master or improve a 
step, the rest of the class observed or practiced the step with a partner. 
Oftentimes some of the pupils who were quick to learn a dance assisted 
with the teaching of the rest of the class. 

7. The dance was then performed as a group to the accompani- 
ment of the piano with pupils counting. 

8. After this, only the teacher counted during the dance, the 
children watching to see that they were in step with the music. Al- 
though some of the children could discern when the musie started or 
stopped, they could not distinguish it well enough to be able to follow 
it without watching the teacher. 


RuytHmM BAnp 


The Rhythm Band was an activity greatly enjoyed by the child- 
ren. This work was not usually carried beyond the second grade. How- 
ever, the last year the third grade class was so reluctant to give up the 
band that an Advanced Rhythm Band ofthe second and third grades 
(about 25 pupils) was formed, while the third preparatory and two 
first grade classes (about 35 pupils) comprised the Junior Rhythm 
Band. 

The children were required to follow regular rhythm band scores 
made on large charts. Although the directing was usually done by a 
teacher or a pupil, after a piece had been well learned, the children 
were able to follow the piano and score with no direction. This r 
quired a high degree of concentration and timing. 

The repertoires included a number of the folk dances learned bv 
the children, and as interesting experiments, some of the children woui 
perform the dance to the accompaniment of the Rhythm Band ani 
piano. 

Too, the children learned the words of some of their selections, suc!) 
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as I Love Little Pussy and Jingle Bells and the reciting of the song 
would intersperse or accompany their playing of the song. 

Other of their selections were: La Czarine, Minuet in G, Intermez- 
20, Schottische, America, the Beautiful. In all, they had a repertory of 
around 20 numbers. 

The instruments were rotated so that each child would have the 
opportunity of playing every instrument. After a time, on the first of 
the month one-half of the band was allowed to choose instruments and 
then the following month the other half had that privilege. 


It was found that the Rhythm Band provided excellent opportu- 
nities for the development of concentration, alertness, rhythmie sensi- 
tiveness and response, rhythmie appreciation, team work and the sat- 
isfaction and exhilaration that comes from working as a team 


TRAINING RestipuAL HEARING 


Although acoustic education was an integral part of all the rhy- 
thm work, the rhythm program did include certain specific exercises 
designed for the training of residual hearing. 


Following are examples: 
1. Recognition of various patterns of high and low notes, using 
the octave (B ). For example 
(Ed. I’m stuck with this.) 
Children closed their eyes and listened, then repeated the pattern vo- 
cally. Going around the class each child was given a different pattern to 


reproduce. 

2. With backs turned to piano, listening to playing of songs they 
have learned and giving correct names of them. Regular quizzes along 
this line was given. 

3. Same procedures as above using various rhythms, skip, run, 
march, ete, with the primary classes and musie of the folk danees with 
the older pupils. 

4 Playing victorola records of sings they know and asking for 
names of songs. Nursery rhymes, well known favorites, patriotic songs, 
songs of the service, Christmas carols and popular songs were used for 
this. 

5. Records were also used for recognition of various rhythms, 
march, waltz, run, skip, ete. 

6. Discrimination of sounds. Descriptive records were used and 
recognition of certain sound effects asked for. For example, in the ree- 
ord In the Clock Store, listening for the Cuckoo clock, the running 
down and winding of the clocks, listening to the number of strikes of 
clocks in an effort to determine the time. 

7. Reeognition of different musical instruments, piano, violin, 
drums, organ, horns, ete. Victrola records were used for this. 


Music APPRECIATION 
The pupils’ response to the rhythm work was so enthusiastic and 
they demonstrated such a lively interest in music that it was decided to 


expand the program to include certain aspects of musie appreciation. 
These were : 
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1. Emphasis of the beauty and spirit of songs. 

Not only in listening, but in the pupils’ rendition of songs, the pro- 
per tone quality, rhythm accentuation, tempo and expression of the 
character of the song were sought. 

For instanee, the stirring, swinging, rousing character of such 
songs as The Army Air Corps and Illinois Loyalty provided a fine con- 
trast to the slow, soft, plaintive melody of Old Black Joe, while the 
majestic, strongly rhythmie and inspiring Land of Hope and Glory 
presented another facet of musical interpretation. 

That the children responded to this study and deeper appreciation 
of songs was evidenced by their increased pleasure in listening to and 
in saying them. Oftentimes they would request repeating a song just 
for the sheer pleasure of it. 

The victrola was used extensively and whenever waite record- 
ings of the songs the children had learned were obtained. In listening to 
these records, notice was made of the manner in which the artist or the 
players expressed the mood and beauty of the selection. 

2. Cultivation of an extended background of songs. 

Recordings of many of the Mother Goose songs were used ,not only 
those the children could sing, but many others. Pictures and charts to 
accompany these songs were displayed during the playing of each song. 
In this way, the children’s knowledge of songs was not confined to only 
those which they had learned, but was expanded to inelude more of the 
songs learned by hearing children. 

This same principle applied to well known, favorite and popular 
songs that most children learn to know up through the grades. Various 
classes of songs—folk songs of Stephen Foster, of nationalities, of com- 
posers (George M. Cohan, Irving Berlin), and of some well known 
singers and bands (Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Kate Smith, ete.)— 
were made familiar to the children, who were quick to form opinions 
and preferanges. 

3. Introduction to different musical instruments. 

Records were used to acquaint the children with the various out- 
standing musical instruments, violin, horns, drums, banjo, organ, harp 
piano, ete., and their respective characteristics. Pictures of the instru- 
ments were used along with the records. 

4. Development of a sensitiveness to the different moods induced 
through musie and awakening a subjective mood within the listener. 

The presentation of this objective began in the primary grades 
Lullabies and marches or runs, were used for contrast, or gallopin 
horses of The Wild Rider and the dainty, light, tripping musie o! 
brownies or fairies as suggested by Amaryllis. 

The various descriptive records were used to great advantage. Th 
children’s reaction to these was always spontaneous and enthusiasti: 
The story of the selection was always told first and often a descripti 
picture exhibited. 

Among the pieces much enjoyed by the classes was The Whistl: 
and His Dog. The children loved. to imitate the boy swinging alon 
down the street, hands in pockets and lips pursed up in a whistle. O° 
course, the climax comes when the boy discovers his dog has wandere | 
off and whistles for him. The expressions of anticipation and delight 0:1 
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the children’s faces at the rushing return and bark of greeting of the 
dog were thrilling to behold. 

A Hunt in the Dark Forest was another dearly beloved record, al- 
though the pupils were usually exhausted at its end! They would go 
through the gamut of experiences, from the arising in the early dawn, 
hearing the crow of the rooster (always to the flapping of arms), the 
ringing of the church bell, the song of the cuckoo, and finally, the horn 
ealling the gathering of the fox hunters. Then they’re off with the 
hunters (each child, in faney, riding one of the galloping horses) with 
the accompaniment of the barking of the dogs. The pace gathers mo- 
mentum to a furious, wild gallop. Finally the trapping of the fox is 
announced by the sound of the horn and shouts of the victorious hunt- 
ers (right arms waving in the air). A glorious finish, but very exhaust- 
ing! 

Although much of the truly great music and beautiful recordings 
were beyond the capacities of the children, particularly because of the 
many sharp and abrupt changes in volume which required the constant 
adjustment of hearing aid controls, they did, nevertheless, cultivate an 
appreciation of lovely musie—particularly of voices. One of their fa- 
vorites, a very lovely recording of Deanna Durbin sinigng God Bless 
America, never failed to touch the children deeply—even to the ex- 
tent of a tear or two. Some beautiful recordings of sofe of the Christ- 
mas carols also held a deep appeal for them. 

All in all, it was felt that the students developed a real sensitive- 
ness and response to musie¢ in its various forms as well as an apprecia- 
ttion and enjoyment of its beauty. 


ATTAINMENTS 


The rhythm program as herein described was in effect in the 
acoustic department over a period of eight years. A review of the year- 
ly progress reports furnishes interesting evidence of the expanded and 
increasingly difficult rhythm program the children in later years were 
able to cover in comparison with earlier classes of the same level. 

In a final summary of the acoustic rhythm program, the following 
attainments were believed to have achieved: 


1. Provision of an incentive which stimulated a desire for better 
speech. 
Noticeable improvement in speech—particularly in the ae- 
quirement of a more natural rhythm of speech. 
Greater freedom and control of movements. 
Ability to express reactions to rhythms of bodily movements. 
Development of concentration and orderliness of thought and 
movement. 
Cultivation of a closer and more discerning listening attitude. 
Kstablishment of a musical background approximating that 
of normal hearing children. 
Pleasure on part of children in musical participation (reciting 
songs, Rhythm Band, ete.) and in hearing music. 
Acquirement of greater poise and ability to creditably parti- 
cipate in Chapel and Special programs, 
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10. Promotion of social and personality growth of children by 
(1) arousing and satisfying natural desire for individual ex 
pression, and (2) by functioning as a safety valve for emo- 
tional outlet of children. 


RECOMMENDED MATERIAL 


Song Books 


1. Primary 
(a) The Musie Hour in the Kindergarten and Frist Grade 
Silver, Burdett and Co, New York City 
(b) Singing Time 
Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn, John Day Co, N.Y. 
(ec) The Little Singer’s Song Book 
Angela Cramsie Wiechard, C. C. Birchard Co. 
(d) Manual for First Grade Music 
Scott, Foresman 
(e) Robbins Mammoth Collection of Children’s Songs 
Hugo Frey, Robbins Musie Co. 
(f) Songs of the Seasons 
Educational Publishing Co., Grade Teacher 
2. Intermediate and Advanced 
(a) America Sings, Community Song Book 
Hugo Frey, Robbins Music Corp., Chicago 
(b) The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago 
(ec) Robbins Mammoth Collection of World Famous Songs 
Hugo Frey, Robbins Musie Corps, Chicago 


(a 


CURRICULUM 


Leader: James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, Colorado School. 

Paper: ‘‘Disciplining the School Child’’, Stanley R. Harris, Superintendent, 
West Virginia School; discussion, Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Superintendent, Colorado 
School. 

Paper: ‘‘Social Training’’, William J. McClure, Principal, Kendall School ; 
discussion, Kenneth F. Huff, Principal, Arkansas School. 


DISCIPLINING THE SCHOOL CHILD 


STANLEY R. Harris, Superintendent, West Virginia School 


In discussing a topic of this nature, it is well to admit in the b« 
ginning that there are just as many ideas on proper discipline as there 
are people making the decisions. Therefore, the attitude taken by the 
writer will be that at least a part of the theories set forth are correc’ 
and to some degree workable. The intended purpose is not to attemp 
to revolutionize the field of thinking on proper methods of disciplinin; 
school children, but rather to stimulate thinking by those responsib| 
for this, a most important part of the school program. 

In the very beginning it should be made clear that there is a dis 
tinct difference between discipline and punishment. It has been we! 
said that punishment is resorted to when discipline has failed. The wel 
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known educator, Horace Mann said—‘‘ Jails and prisoners are the com- 
plement of schools ; so many less as you have of the latter, so many more 
you must have of the former.’’ 

In discussing the subject of discipline it will be remembered that 
it is a very timely one not only in the school but also in the home. The 
nation’s problems of crime most frequently come from those indivi- 
duals who have never known home discipline. It is reasonable to state 
that for the most part the same general practices may be followed 
whether it come from the teacher or the parent so long as the objective 
of molding character in the young people is upheld. 


Every individual knows some one of admirable character. Just 
what has made this man act as he does has been well described by H. 
W. Beecher: ‘‘The man in old age is like a sword in a shop window 
men that look upon the perfect blade do not imagine the process by 
which it was completed—man is a sword; daily life is a workshop; and 
God is the articifer; and those cares which beat upon the anvil, and 
file the edge, and eat in, acid-like, the inscription on the hilt—those are 
the very things that fashion the man.’’ 


In properly placing the responsibility of disciplining the school 
child, while in school, where it rightly belongs, it is evident that the 
teacher is the one upon whose shoulders the burden should rest. Since 
this topie concerns the deaf child it is to be expected that the matron 
and supervisor must be included in view of the fact that most children 
live in the school. For convenience the word teacher will be used which 
will include all those who have to do with the child’s welfare. It is a 
bold statement to charge that most disciplinary problems may be traced 
(direetly to negligence on the part of the teacher. This statement is 
based on the theory that those people selected to guide the activities of 
the. pupils are properly fitted for the job. It is a paradox of the well- 
disciplined school that—‘‘ discipline is conspicuous by its absence.”’ If 
an intelligent observer visits a school and gives no report on the disci- 
pline one may be fairly certain that proper discipline is practiced. In 
order that some specific points may be brought out let us consider the 
qualities necessary for the make-up of a good teacher. One of the fore- 
most requirements would naturally be personality. In attempting to 
determine the elements in the teacher’s personality, F. L. Clapp, in 
making a study, asked one hundred experienced school superintendents 
and principals to list th qualities considered outstanding by each of 
them. The result of the survey showed many different qualities were 
listed. The ten most frequently used were: 


1. Address 6. Fairness 

2. Personal appearance 7. Sincerity 

3. Optimism 8. Sympathy 
4. Reserve 9. Vitality — 
5. Euthusiasm 10. Scholarship 


The small boy came home from school on the opening day and im- 
mediately stated that he liked his teacher. When asked why he liked 
his teacher he said with glittering eyes and in an enthusiastie tone of 

ice—‘‘She is pretty and she wears a red dress.’’ That child already 
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had his mind made up and was willing to be taught by his teacher. An- 
other child in the same family came home from school and announced 
in a tearful voice that he did not like his teacher. When asked why, he 
said—‘‘She screams at us and just stands before us and bats her eyes 
all the time.’’ The latter case very definitely was a disciplinary prob- 
lem which undoubtedly was the fault of the teacher. If the qualities 
listed earlier are important for hearing children they certainly are 
much more important for the little deaf child who finds it very hard to 
become adjusted to his new life. The case is probably familiar to all 
teachers of the deaf and is an illustration of proper approach to the 
small child who is being left in the hands of the school officials by the 
parent. A small girl was brought to the supervising teacher’s office 
some days after the opening of school. She was very excited and was 
watching every move her mother made and kept clinging to her. The 
supervising teacher in a low, easy and tactful manner, went to the 
child, gently, took her by the hand and said in a kind voice, with an un- 
derstanding expression—‘‘come and go with me to see all of the little 
boys and girls we have.’’ The little deaf girl did not understand a word 
but indeed she read in the expression of her teacher that they would be 
friends. Off went the little girl to her class and soon was a member of 
the group ready for work. 


In considering this problem of disciplining the deaf child in school 
it must be remembered that he has had very little disciplining at home, 
simply because most parents of deaf children are at a loss to know what 
to do with them. That parent who realizes the problem and attempts to 
do something about it has contacted the deaf school in his state for help. 
It is easy to see the results of that training when comparing the case 
with the small child from the home where no effort has been made to 
discipline him. This matter of disciplining the pre-school child should 
be given consideration by the school officials and helpful suggestions 
should be. made to the parent. A good example of the parent’s failure 
with a child was that of P. M., a boy six years of age. His father brought 
him to school in September. When the father was ready to leave he at- 
tempted to say goodbye to his son. The boy began kicking him and bit- 
ing in a rage of anger. The father said to the supervisor—‘‘take him, 
I ean’t do anything with him.’’ Many such instances are known by all 
teachers of the deaf. The'successful teacher will take P. M. and get good 
results by practicing good disciplinary procedure. Certainly the well! 
informed teacher will make an effort to understand the child before at- 
tempting to change his doings She will use tact, be sympathetic, show 
no signs of being impatient, be firm, and by her action will convince 
the child she is doing the best for him The teacher who is a good disci 
plinarian is most certainly well disciplined herself. That teacher wh 
is without patience will soon be detected by the pupils who will tak: 
every advantage of her unfortunate fault. Equally an important draw 
back to teaching is quick temper. It has been well said that—‘‘ when on 
loses his temper, someone else finds it.’’ Nothing constructive will b 
done by that teacher by showing her pupils she becomes angry at then 
In the same light it may be said that forcing the child will not accom 
plish the task or solve the problem because he will have resentment fo 
that force and: will turn against it at the first opportunity. Force : 
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used as a result of poor discipline and probably has no place in this 
diseussion. 

Understanding the child’s point of view, regardless of how trivial 
and unimportant his desires may appear, is given serious considera- 
tion by the well disciplined teacher. Tactlessness often expresses itself 
in failure to take advantage of dominant tendencies among the pupils 
in connection with the fulfillment of certain requirements. There arises, 
of course, an important ethical question in this connection: Should the 
teacher go out of his way to make a duty pleasurable? It is here that we 
may consider the relationship of discipline to the doctrine of interest. 
It is safe to say that many disciplinary difficulties may be legitimately 
avoided by a tactful appeal to interest and desire. Tom Sawyer, in get- 
ting his fellows to white-wash the fence, illustrates the type of tactful 
treatment that is especially effective with children and with adoles- 
cents. Certainly appealing to the interest of the child and making him 
feel important because he is able to do so much will be a stimulant for 
greater accomplishments. This may be practiced by choosing one from 
the group and letting it be known that another child may also be chosen 
latr for similar tasks. 

In an article by Lt. R. Randolph Kareh, U.S.N.R., entitled ‘‘Dis- 
cipline Is No Problem’’—many good points have been made which 
will help to clarify this discussion : 

‘*How to Make Friends With and Influence Students’’: Teachers 
who are well liked—and respected at the same time—have little or no 
problems with discipline. A few simple rules are outlined here: (1) Be 


humane. (2) Be consistent. (3) Be fair. (4) Respect child activities. 
(5) Refrain from humiliating. (6) Refrain from making threats. 
(7) Be positive ; not negative. (8) Teach in your class, don’t punish in 
it. (9) Refrain from en masse correction. (10) Use good teaching tech- 
niques. (11) Assign no bnsy work. (12) Refrain from argument. 
(13) Be a friend—but not a pal. (14) Help other teachers. (15) Keep 
your temper. 


1. Be humane: The writer, as a hypersentive youth, was often 
the butt of teachers’ sadist wit. Although such methods made other 
students laugh, and gave them good feeling in a morbid sense of the 
word, such class motivation was very painful to the writer ,and made 
his school adjustment difficult. If a teacher must be a wit, he should not 
make a student the butt of funny remarks. If wit requires a stooge or 
a straight man, the wit should be eliminated. 


When a teacher is not feeling well, or is under mental strain or 
worry, he should refrain from taking any drastie action against stu- 
dents. The state of one’s liver should not influence his disciplinary 
measures. 

To strike a student in anger often means that the teacher strikes 
himself out of a job, or perhaps goes through the difficulties and wor- 
ries of a lawsuit for assault. When one feels in a slugging mood, it is 
time to eall in higher authority for smoothing the troubled waters. 

2. Be consistent: Consistency should be followed in diseplinary 
actions. Play no favorites. A good teacher does not allow likable stu- 
‘ents to ‘‘get away with murder,’’ while he verbally slaps down another 
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less likable one for kindred mischief. If your students pick out certain 
individuals-as ‘‘teacher’s pets’’ the teacher is practicing the wrong 
disciplinary techniques, which will react against him as well as against 
the pets involved. 

3. Be fair: When talking to other teachers you find reactions to 
students who will be your students one day. Do not be unduly in- 
fluenced by their remarks. When they say, ‘‘ John Fox is a very bad 
boy ; watch him when he passes to your room next week’’—don’t do it ! 
The boy may be awaiting the chance to show his next teacher that he is 
as good a student as any other. He may, in fact, be as glad to escape 
from his present teacher’s room as he is to let him go. Give him a fair 
chance—don’t anatagonize him by letting him know that you are fami- 
liar with his past, that you will watch him—and he will behave—or 
else! 

4. Respect child activities: A child’s interests and work are just 
as important to him as your interests and work are important to you. 
Show respect for the activities of youth. Don’t sneer at the unimpor- 
tance of their interests. Never intimate that their activities are incon- 
sequential. 

5. Refrain from humiliating: Avoid using abusive language. Do 
not humiliate and anger students by telling them outright or even in- 
sinuating that they are ‘‘dumb’’. If a student is stupid, he can’t help 
it, and nothing is gained by reminding him of the fact. If he is lazy, tell 
him how he ean do more and better work. Call students by name simply 
because they prefer it that way. 


6. Refrain from making threats: Threats are often difficult or 
impossible to carry out. If you persist in making threats, one day a stu- 
dent will call your bluff, and you will lose face by not being able to de- 
liver. Threats not carried out soon become meaningléss, and lower the 
students’ respect for the teacher. 

7. Be positive, not negative: Employ positive procedures. Say 
‘**Do this.’’ Avoid saying ‘‘Don’t do that.’’ An industrial-arts teacher 
inadvertently suggested to mischevious students how to avoid a chore 
by posting a sign: ‘‘Don’t throw type out of the windows!’’ Thereaf- 
ter, the type found its way to the sidewalk rather than to the type 
eases! It was so easy—much easier than putting it back laboriously) 
into the type cases. Some students had not thought of the sidewalk 
techniques until they had read the sign! 

8. Teach in your class—don’t punish in it: Even a little white 
rat soon learns not to enter that section of a maze where he receives an 
electric shock. To make a student uncomfortable, or to endure pain in 
a classroom will make him shy away from the seat of his discomfort. 
To force a student to copy several pages of poetry will hardly teach 
him to appreciate poetry! Avoid the assignment of schoolwork as a 
punitive measure. To punish one by making him complete extra as: 
signments in school work may cause him to dislike all schoolwork. 

9. Refrain from en masse correction: You multiply your disci- 
plinary problems by punishing an entire class for the acts if a few un- 
known mischief makers. A frank appeal to the class for the correction 
of mischief will work when punishment en masse fails. The writer wel! 
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remembers, the chaos resulting from a class kept after school for an 
hour because the teacher could not find out who drew teacher’s pic- 
ture on the blackboard. At long last the culprits admitted their deed, 
and on the way home were beaten up by irate fellow students who suf- 
fered an idle anguish for an hour on a hot afternoon. The chaos con- 
tinued when the equally irate parents of the victims demanded that the 
principal furnish taxi transportation for their children, so they could 
be ‘‘safe from thugs!’’ Imagine the embarrassment of the teacher ! 


10. Use good teaching techniques: Keep students busy, and keep 
them interested. If demonstrations, discussions or even the age-old 
‘‘lecture’’ are conducted in such a way that the students cannot see or 
hear clearly, they will see that other interests take their attention. 
These other interests may take the form of horseplay. 

11. Assign no busy work: Study and work must be made as in- 
teresting as possible. Practice in various techniques will show a teach- 
er which teaching methods he can use to best advantage, and which 
best fit his personality and ability. Student activity cannot be reduced 
to the ‘‘busy work’’ kind just because it keeps the students occupied. 
The student must be sold on the work that he does. The story is told 
about a teacher whose regular teaching equipment was a pocketful of 
confetti. When he asked a student if he had nothing to do, and received 
an affirmative answer, he would throw a handful of confetti on the floor 
with the brusque order to ‘‘pick it up!’’ Resentment ineurred from 
such an order might spoil the school life of any student. 


12. Refrain from argument: You lower your efficiency as a 


teacher when you indulge in arguments with students. The ‘“‘tis- 
tain’t’’ type of argument lowers your prestige and puts you on a de- 
served level with the student. It is unnecessary to repeat your charges. 
Don’t lower your dignity by argument, but do give the student a right 
to defend himself. 


13. Bea friend—not a ‘‘pal’’: Friendliness should not result in 
overfamiliarity. A ‘‘pal’’ may be one who cannot instruct, lead, or dis- 
cipline. The best teachers are not slapped on the back by students, 
called ‘‘Joe’’, or wrestled with. The best teachers invite respect by a 
dignity that does not result in their being ‘‘stuffed shirts.’’ 

14. Discipline is a collective effort: Good discipline is an organ- 
ized function of any school. When a poor teacher permits disorder, it 
is hard for students to settle down to schoolwork in other well man- 
aged classes. They invariably want to continue their play and fun, and 
this works a hardship on the good teachers. Absence of a teacher from 
a classroom is often unavoidable. When it happens, and the class is 
disorderly, it is the duty of neighboring teachers to correct the dis- 
order, and not merely to shrug and say, ‘‘My ,my! Just listen to Miss 
Smith’s class raise Cain!’’ 

15. Refrain from using explusion for correction: Expulsion from 
a class or school is not a corrective measure. It is merely an easy way 
for a principal or a teacher to side-step a difficult disciplinary job. 
(ood school leadership demands an understanding of children, and a 

child’s understanding of the lader. Students should never be disecour- 
aged to the point where they abandon their education to escape penal- 
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ties for the misinterpretation or disregard of relatively minor rules 
and regulations. 


16. Use no informers: Children resent being forced into the role 
of informers. They don’t want to ‘‘snitch’’ on others. A good teacher 
solves his disciplinary problems without the aid of espionage agents. 


17. Keep your temper: Do your students say, ‘‘ Let’s get the old 
boy going again today ?”’ It is fun, not only for children, but for grown- 
ups as well, to make the teacher so excited that he tears his hair over 
their pranks. As a matter of fact, Americans pay admission fees to see 
comedies based on the ‘‘quick temper’’ and the ‘‘slow burn.’’ Once a 
teacher puts on this type of entertainment, he becomes fair game for 
encores. Good teachers don’t get excited or let juveniles make fools of 
them.”’ 


In working with the small deaf child it is true that appearances of 
love and affection has a place in his young life since he is away from 
his parents. In the residential school the teacher must play the part of 
mother and father as well as do her own job. A well planned program 
to suit the individual is demanded by the teacher if she is to get best 
results from her labors. It may be here that discipline may become a 
fashion as well as being a fashion with the adolescent and older chil- 
dren. The older child will be discussed a little later? If the child is a 
good boy it is because he wants to be rather than because he has to be. 
Sad experiences may make him be quiet, or fear of being punished may 
make him obey the rules, but so far as being well disciplined is con- 
cerned the mark has been missed. A certain matron handling small 
boys seems to do so with ease because she works with them as a group 
and not as individuals. The children seeing her pleasant expression, 
when they are doing right, ssem to lo their best to do more to please her. 
Tony, a small eight year old, who is often out of place is frequently re 
minded of his business by his seven and eight year old roommates who 
have learned that Tony makes extra trouble. J, a small boy, age 10, was 
of the unruly type. The other 10 and 11 year olds in his dormitory 
were afraid of him because he was always ready to bite, slap or pineh 
them. So much diturbance was caused by him that he was taken to an 
other dormitory where he was housed with boys, 13 and 14. Being very 
cross about the change, he went outside and sat down in the slushy 
snow to brood over his trouble. The matron watched him earefully and 
hunted his dry clothes to be ready to dress him when he had finished 
his meditation. The older boys were around but gave little attention to 
his sit-down strike. Soon the simulant from cold slushy snow caused 
him to realize he was inflicting self-punishment which he ended in 
short order. He learned that biting, pinching and slapping was not the 
order of the society in which he had been recently placed and soon was 
ready to return to his own dormitory where he has dealt with boys his 
age in peacable manner. This was an excellent example of ‘‘ Fashion 
Discipline.”’ 


’ 


In cases of older chidren ‘‘ Fashion Discipine’’ is a ruing factor. 
If the majority of the boys and girs nderstand the how and the why of 
rules they will abide by them, providing they are just and have been 
satisfactorily explained. The selling of good practices requires untir- 
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ing efforts on the part of the teacher and can only be done when she is 
convineed she has something which will help the pupil. 


In the residential school many problems arise which never face 
the day school. The boys and girls become tired of eating the ‘‘old 
food’’ served at school. The thoughts of mother’s cooking makes them 
detest the thoughts of having to eat three meals a day. The officials are 
convineed that the food is proper but it may be a selling problem to put 
that point over. This has been done by discussions of proper foods and 
how they affect us. Posters on proper food and good eating habits will 
help. 

By keeping the majority of the group favorable to school prac- 
tices there is a good chance that ‘‘fashion’’ will be accepted by the 
would be ‘‘unruly”’ pupil, simply because it is always better to be pop- 
ular than to be dreaded. 

The subject of courting among the older children is one which de- 
mands attention and exceptionally careful handling. To the 16 year 
old boy his courtship is one not to be tampered with. If given opportu- 
nity to talk with his girl at parties, to dance with; and made to feel 
that it is all right for him to have a girl friend, his social life will be 
such that he will grow up as a normal individual. If the teachers give 
careful thought of avoiding disciplinary problems little thought will 
be necessary in solving the problems. 

———_- ee ___ 
SocraL TRAINING 


WILLIAM J. McCuure, Principal, Kendall School 


It is indeed an honor to be on the same program with my good 
friend, Mr. Harris of the West Virginia School. His rugged mountain 
children give him experiences which make him an authority on many 
matters other than discipline and social training. 

I suppose some of you have heard of the little tot in his (Mr. Har- 
ris’) school who had had his meagre vocabulary enriched with the two 
verbs ‘‘dess and undress.’’ While writing the morning news it occur- 
red to the little fellow that dress was too feminine a word to describe 
his manly actions, so he wrote: ‘‘I got up this morning. I panted.’’ 
After encountering a few experiences like that, I imagine Mr. Harris 
and his teachers could be forgiven if they panted, too. 

I notice on the program that the topic for my paper this morning 
is ‘‘Soeial Training.’’ If I seem to disagree a bit it is because in my 
mind discipline, social training and character building are all so close- 
ly related that it is difficult to discuss one without bringing in the oth- 
ers for consideration. 

From my observations, and from conversations with both teachers 
and pupils of various schools ,it appears to me that we are giving a lot 
of lip service to the idea of making our boys and girls ‘‘normal young- 
sters.’? We want them to be normal in their relations with parents, 
teachers, hearing boys and girls, strangers and a host of others, but we 
do not even allow them normal relationships with other deaf children 
in our own schools. 
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A short story will suffice to illustrate how obsolete some rules have 
become. About 1940 one of the young ladies at Gallaudet College was 
injured in an automobile accident while riding with one of the men 
students. The faculty was horrified to learn that one of the rules had 
been broken. A young lady had gone riding with one of the young men. 
Preparations were made to punish the students involved. To the con- 
sternation of everyone, the rule book did not mention the word auto- 
mobile. The young ladies were forbidden to accompany the young men 
in a horse and buggy. 

This incident brought about an extensive revision and relaxation 
of the rules, and I am happy to state that girls are now permitted to 
ride in ears. 

How many of the boys and girls between the ages of 17 and 21 
who graduated from our residential schools each year have had a real, 
honest-to-goodness date during their whole school life. I am not speak- 
ing of summer vacations now. A date where the boy ealls for the girl 
and they go to a movie, roller skating, or what have you—any place 
away from the school and the ever watching and suspicious ‘eye of the 
administration. 

I am not so sure that the boys and girls in many of our schools are 
ready for that, but it is the fault of the schools, not of the boys and 
girls, that they.are not. From the time little tots first enter our schools 
we are busy building up taboos, segregation and mysteries about the 
opposite sex. (1 am not speaking of all schools, but of some.) In our 
preparatory classes you will still find boys at one side of the semi- 
circle about the teacher and girls at the other. Why? Is it not better 
and easier at that age to teach Joe that he must not pull Mary’s hair 
or pinch her leg, than it is to keep them constantly separated and then 
when Joe is adolescent try to teach him the facts of life and the proper 
respect for girls, all the while suspecting him of the worst possible mo 
tives. 

After class is over the Joes walk down one side of the hall while 
the Marys take the other side. When they come into the dining room 
the boys and girls still eat at opposite ends of the room in some schools 
In others they eat at the same table, boys on one side and girls on the 
other. In a few they are mixed up with older boys and girls helping 
the younger ones at their tables. 

In Chapel this segregation is also observed, boys on the right an 
girls on the left, or vice-versa. What are we afraid of? What is the 
reason? 

Some schools allow the boys and girls to leave the campus and go { 
town on certain afternoons during the week. But too often the gir!s 
may go only on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, while the boys go 0 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. The boys and girls are never allowe:! 
off the campus at the same time without careful supervision. When t} 
boys or girls get to the drug store they find it filled with teen-agers « 
both sexes from the local high school. It is perfectly proper and normé 
for them, but not for the poor deaf youngsters. They are made to fe: 
that they are different. 

The school arranges parties, dances, movies, and similar affairs 
within the school. These are a good and necessary part of school life. 
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But when a boy or girl has been attending them for years they do not 
suffice. The occasional carefully supervised outings or pienies when 
members of a club are allowed to invite their boy or girl friends along 
are pleasant, but they leave no responsibility for their own actions to 
the couples involved. 

I know of one school which allows a girl to arrange a party for two 
or three couples in the girls’ parlor. The school furnishes simple re- 
freshments. If the girl wants something more elaborate she may order 
it and pay for it herself. This seems to be a quite ‘‘enlightened policy”’. 

In my opinion, normal relations between boys and girls are a very 
important part of social training. We are hampering the social growth 
of many of the children in our schools for the deaf because we keep too 
rigid controls on the entire group for fear that a few may occasionally 
overstep the bounds of propriety. Wouldn’t not be better to deny such 
privileges to the few who show they cannot behave than to deny them 
to all for fear of the few? If those who conform to social customs re- 
ceive privileges which those who do not conform to not receive, I be- 
lieve there will be a decided improvement in observance of such eus- 
toms. 

Teachers and supervisors alike grow tired of the many adolescent 
‘crushes’’ that are constantly coming to their attention. Too often 
they tease or ridicule the students involved. This gives the impression 
that there is something unnatural or strange about the situation and 
the couple attempts to conceal their infatuation. This brings about at- 
tempts to see each other in out-of-the-way places and at odd times, 
creates a problem which would have been avoided had the matter been 
accepted in a calm, matter-of-fact manner. 

The parents of hearing teen-agers when confronted with a new in- 
fatuation for a boy or girl friend, regardless of their inner feelings, 
do not ridicule or tease their offspring. If they are wise they express 
and try to influence their child to show the proper decorum, respect 
and dignity. In a school for the deaf the teachers and supervisors 
should express interest and tactfully offer advice that will keep the re- 
lationship wholesome and above board. 


‘ 


I enjoyed an editorial written by Mr. Greenmun in the Ohio 
Chronicle a few months ago. In this article Mr. Greenmun pointed out 
that parents of teen-agers usually give them increased personal res- 
ponsibility as the children grow in years and understanding. This is 
an entirely necessary factor to normal and all-around growth. The 
parent who refuses his children normal personal responsibilities con- 
fesses his failure as a parent and his lack of confidence in the ability 
of his children to assume personal responsibilities. Does not the school 
which fails to allow increased personal responsibilities confess its fail- 
ure in preparing students for normal living? 

One of the greatest weaknesses students have as they come to Gal- 
laudet College is their inability to budget their time. They often have 
no idea of studying unless they are told to do so. Their days in other 
schools have been completely mapped out from morning to night. 

I rather admire Mr. Jochem’s ideas in New Jersey. He feels that 
teo many schools fill the days of the pupils from breakfast until bed- 
time with innumerable things to do, the theory being that a busy pupil 
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has no time for mischief. Breakfast, school, lunch, school, physica! 
education, supper, study hall, club meetings, lights out, no trouble— 
maybe. Mr. Jochem not only allows his students to relax in their rooms 
during the day, as they would be allowed to do at home, but they are 
also allowed to come and go alone across the campus, to the snack bar 
at night. There have not been the serious incidents which many might 
have expected. 

It is true that life in a boys’ or girls’ dormitory cannot be exactly 
like life in the children’s home, but children in their own homes have 
long periods of time every day when they may do exactly what they 
want to do, be it read, nap or work on some hobby. Should not the stu- 
dents in a school for the deaf have some leisure time of their very own? 
The more they can use properly the more they should have. 

It is so much easier to prescribe for and criticize children other 
than one’s own. When I was in my teens I was fortunate to have two 
or three young aunts and uncles with small children. It was a source 
of never-ending pain to me that these young cousins of mine were of- 
ten quite slow and reluctant to obey their parents. I foolishly resolved 
that if I ever had any children, when I said: ‘‘Go to bed! Stop that 
noise! Don’t slam the door! Wash your hands, ete.’’ I would have in- 
stantaneous obedience. After experimenting with one or two of my 
own children, I have found that such blind, unthinking obedience is 
not welcome or desirable and, furthermore, it leads to a relationship 
between children and parents which approaches the relationship of a 
private with a second lieutenant. Obedience is certainly highly desir- 
able, but do we want cheerful obedience or military discipline in our 
schools? I am not at all advocating less discipline, but a more under- 
standing approach to it. 

We do not realize that the block house which a child is building 
or the paper dolls she is cutting out just as dinner is ready are as im- 
portant to him or to her as the last paragraph of an exciting story is to 
us. Of course, discipline and obedience, too, in a school for the deaf 
must be different from that in a home. Still, we should see the chil- 
dren’s side, too, and as our friends, Gilbert and Sullivan, say, ‘‘ Let 
the punishment fit the crime.’’ 

Too often the administrators in a school are prone to send trouble- 
some pupils home without making a sincere and conscientious effort to 
find what is behind-the troublemaker’s actions. 


I am reminded of a story I heard about Dr. Argo, former Superin- 
tendent of the Colorado School. There was a Mexican girl in his school 
who apparently was an incorrigible thief. She stole right and left and 
was generally ‘‘bad’’. Teachers, supervisors, everybody on the place 
advised that she be sent home, but Dr. Argo, with something of the 
wisdom of Solomon, refused and studied her case. The girl was 
wretchedly poor—not a scrap of ribbon, article of jewelry or dain: 
possession. Dr. Argo noted that these were the articles most ofte. 
taken. One day he called in an understanding woman, explained h's 
plan to her, called in the girl, gave her $20.00, and sent the pair to tle 
city to spend the afternoon shopping. It was heaven for the girl—s! ° 
had hardly had a dime of her own in her Ife and none of the pretty 
things so dear to the heart of a girl. With the teacher to advise as to 
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possibilities of stretching the money to the utmost, and the sympathetic 
cooperation of store-owners, she purchased a large number of articles 
of adornment, making her a property owner herself. When she _ re- 
turned to school she was in a panie for fear other girls would steal her 
things, and Dr. Argo was able to make a new and effective approach to 
her. She never became exactly an angel, but she was cured of her ha- 
bit of stealing and became a reasonably good girl. 

There is often a period in the mid-teens when young people need 
a great deal of patience and forbearance from the officers of a school. 
With this patience and forbearanee many ‘‘problem’’ pupils will be 
g¢raduated with honor and will later be a credit to the school. If they 
are sent home, they will, most likely, go from bad to worse. 

It is sometimes difficult to remember that the whole child comes to 
school, not just the brain. You might be interested in the following 
‘‘Definition of a Boy’’ which I clipped from one of the school papers 
this year: 


**After a male boy has grown out of long clothes and triangles and 
has acquired pants, freckles, and so much dirt that relatives do not dare 
kiss it between meals, it becomes a BOY. A boy is nature’s answer to that 
false belief that there is no such thing as perpetual motion. A boy can 
swim like a fish, run like a deer, climb like a squirrel, balk like a mule, 
bellow like a bull, eat like a pig, or act like a jackass, according to clima- 
tic conditions. He is a piece of skin stretched over an appetite. A noise 
covered with smudges. He is called a tornado because he comes at the most 
unexpectetd times, hits most unexpected places, and leaves everything a 
wreck behind him. He is a growing animal of superlative promise, to be 
fed, watered, and kept warm, a joy forever, a periodic nuisance, the prob- 
lem of our times, the hope of a nation. Every boy born is evidence that God 
is not yet discouraged of man. 

Were it not for boys, the newspapers would go unread and a thou- 
sand picture shows would go bankrupt. Boys are useful in running errands. 
A boy ean easily do the family errands with the aid of five or six adults. 
The zest with which a boy does an errand is equalled only by the speed of 
a turtle on a July day. 

Boys faithfully imitate their dads in spite of all efforts to teach them 
good manners. A boy, if not washed too often, and kept in a cool quiet 
place after each accident, will survive broken bones, hornets, swimming 
holes, fights, and nine helpings of pie. 

That is the boy we have to work with. That is the boy we have to 
understand—so with God’s grace, let us go after him!’’ 


The discipline, supervision, social training and character build- 
ing program in a school needs the agreement and cooperation of all. I 
do not believe a separate course can be instituted to teach any of these 
things. They are in integral part of each and every phase of school 
life. No employee of the school can see a rule broken or conduct con- 
trary to the school policy without taking measures to correct the stu- 
dents involved. There must be no ‘‘buck-passing’’, or saying, ‘‘That is 
the teacher’s business,’’ or ‘‘The supervisors should attend to that.’’ 

Bad manners, rudeness, and unbecoming conduct should be cor- 
rected whenever noticed. We do not expect miracles to happen over- 
night, but reasonable progress should be expected and demanded. 

Every boy or girl of fifteen or older should know at least the fun- 
camentals of etiquette. Each should have some of the social graces, 
know a bit about dancing, conversation, and coriect manners. When 
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these things are lacking in a considerable portion of the students in a 
school, there is something wrong with that school program. 

Chapel talks and programs illustrating the right and the wrong 
way of doing things are excellent for character building and social 
training, but a great part of their value is lost if there is no follow-up 
on the part of the whole school to see that there is a carry-over into the 
actual life of the child. 

All of the parties, dances and picnics arranged by the schools help 
to develop social consciousness and poise. The athletic contests with 
other schools are broadening especially if an effort is made to have the 
deaf students meet and mingle with their hearing opponents before and 
after the contest. Too often the deaf boys or girls stay in a closely pack- 
ed huddle and will not even meet their opponents half-way. 

The Boy and Girl Scout programs give excellent training espe- 
cially where activities are carried on with troops outside of the school. 
At the Fulton Convention Dr. Brown demonstrated a very excellent 
program of square-dancing which he has in his school. Two of the stu- 
dents who took part in the demonstration in Fulton attended an ex- 
hibition of square-daneing in Washington while enrolled at Gallaudet 
College. When two of the dancers failed to show up they filled in very 
competently. 

Personality and adjustment tests given to students entering Gal- 
laudet College show that they are not as well adjusted as their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters. The boys usually rank a bit better than the 
girls, possibly because a majority of the schools devote more time to 
planning activities for the boys such as clubs, hobbies and athletics. 
Also, the boys are usually allowed a bit more freedom. 

During their years at Gallaudet the girls make much greater pro- 
gress than do the boys as measured by these tests. Is it because they 
have considerably more freedom there than they have ever had before’ 

The many things various schools are now doing to give better so- 
cial training to their boys and girls are excellent. But we must remem- 
ber that we are not going to turn out deaf youngsters who are socially 
adjusted as long as the privileges which they enjoy are vastly differ- 
ent from those which are enjoyed by their hearing contemporaries. 


i 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Jacob Caskey, Indiana School. 

Round Table Discussion: ‘‘ Boys’ Healta and Physieal Edveation.’’ 

Review of Thesis: ‘‘Survey of Physical Education in Schools for the Deaf’’, 
prepared as a part of requirements for Master’s Degree, Butler University, 1933. 


SUMMARY OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION MEETINGS 


(As meetings for this Section were mostly round table discussions, Mr. Jaco! 
Caskey, Leader of the Section, has prepared a summary including the main poin‘ 
of each. This summary, printed below, covers all meetings of this Section at th 
Conuvention. ) 


Miss Charline Rotha of the Florida School gave a demonstratio: 
of teaching tennis skills and badmination skills. She selected pupi!s 
from the Florida School who had never had instruction in the tw) 
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activities. This was very helpful as it shown how to start from the 
very beginning and the two demonstrations proved very beneficial 
and interesting. 

Mr. F. A. Calliguri, Athletic Director of the Florida School, gave 
a demonstration of teaching wrestling skills. The outline that he fol- 
lowed is printed below. The demonstration was an excellent one and 
was well received by all m attendance. 

Individual sport has a greater place in Scholastic Ath- 
letics and a student will obtain many valuable lessons in 
friendly competition with another equally as good as he is. 

Excellence in wrestling depends in a great degree on the 
ability of the individual. The coach ean teach the different 
holds, trips, locks, and counters, but it rests with the indivi- 
dual in actual combat when to apply certain holds or count- 
ers. It follows that a suecessful wrestler must possess a certain 
amount of intelligence. He may not be the best student schol- 
astically, but he must be a quick thinker, as he is always called 
upon to make split-second decisions which would affect the 
out-come of the bout one way or another. A wrestler with 
lesser intelligence invariably depends upon brute strength 
which does not always win bouts. 

Endurance is a prime requisite of wrestling. The ten- 
minute bouts, which to the general public, seem short, are so 
gruelling that poorly prepared combatants drop exhausted 
and often quit after the first few minutes. Therefore the stu- 
dent should train long and diligently. He should do a lot of 
cross country running until he could do two miles without feel- 
ing tired the next day. 

Exercises to develop muscular coordination cannot be 
taken lightly. The brain must be prepared several weeks in ad- 
vance of the muscle in order to get the best coordination. 
This means that the student cannot learn a hold by trying it 
just before the match. The paths of reflex are not developed, 
and the student will not be able to use anything explained 
just before the bouts begin. Calisthenics that will work out 
the lateral trunk, abdomen, front neck, back neck, biceps, and 
triceps are the best, and care should be taken not to overdo this 
muscle-building work. If too much ealisthenie work is under- 
taken, the muscle tone is increased to too great a degree and 
a sluggish and slow-moving muscle results. The student should 
develop a vise-like grip, but all muscles should be supple and 
quickly responsive. 

I would say that the successful wrestler should have the 
following in its order of importance, everything else consi- 
dered equal: Intelligence, Endurance, Speed, Strength. 


Demonstrations: 


I. Standing 


1. The Square Stance 
2. The Ideal Stance 
3 The Tie Up 
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Collar and Elbow 
Musele Grip 
Leg Dive 
Waist Lock 
Pick-up 
The Arm Drag 
II. Bringing To Mat 
The Double Grip 
The Slam 
The Trip 
The Counter 
a. Fall-back 
Holds 
Waist Lock 
Twisting Hammerlock 
Quarter Nelson 
Half Nelson 
Three-quarter Nelson 
Half Nelson and Hook Scissor 
Cross-Scissor 
‘‘The Guillotine’? _ 
Wrist Locks (applied in various positions) 
Double Front Grapevine 
Side Chancery 
12. Head Scissor 
i Half Nelson and Crotch 
IV. Illegal Holds 
Less than 90 degrees Twisting Hammerlock 
Interlaced fingers Grips 
Scissors 
Head Lock (strangle hold) 
Twisting Foot Holds 
Wrist Bending Hold 
Arm Scissor and Wrist Lock 
Full Nelson 
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In our meetings we had very interesting round table discussio:s 
of various problems presented by those in attendance and problems 
and questions prepared by a national poll. 

The following were some questions and problems discussed : 


1. 


‘**In teaching regular gym classes and physical education, how 
do you arrange schedules for such. Are the pupils taken out of 
vocational or academic classes. Presented by Superintendent 
Wallace of the Arkansas School. 

In the discussion it was found that most schools take time for 
physical education in primary groups while for intermediat: 
and advanced groups that time was taken from vocationa! 
classes. It was the unanimous opinion that it should not be 
taken after school hours but that the recreation time shoul’! 
be a period to apply the principles of physical education. 
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‘What constitutes a good physical education program? Su- 
perintendent Howard Quigley, Minnesota School. 

In answering this I quoted from my thesis, ‘‘Survey of Physi- 
cal Education in Schools for the Deaf’’ 


“The Essentials of a Well Rounded Physical 
Edueation Program’’ 


The well rounded program would include the following: 
Individual gymnasties 
Games, athletics, aquatics 
Dancing and dramatie activities, festivals and pageants 
Self-testing activities-combat, self-defense, stunts 
Fundamental skills—running, jumping, throwing, climb- 
hanging, lifting, carrying 
Out of door activities—hiking, hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing 
How best integrate physical education time into daily class 
schedule? Supt. Howard Quigley, Minnesota School. 
Discussed in Question 2. 
How can balance be struck between physical education and 
formal athletics program such as football and basketball, when 
boys are involved in both? Supt. Howard Quigley, Minnesota 
School. 
Excuse boys from physical education classes who are members 
of athletic teams or make them assistants to teacher. The boys 
who are not members of the teams need physical education 
more so than the boys on the teams. 
What about the every boy and girl participation ideal we yam- 
mer so much about? Can it be realized in a residential school? 
Supt. Howard Quigley, Minnesota School. 
The residential school presents a more favorable possibility to 
realize this goal than the ordinary high school. The children 
are at the school twenty-four hours a day. The recreation pro- 
gram can be built around a strong physical education pro- 
gram so that one hundred per cent participation can be at- 
tained. At the Indiana School everyone except a few unable 
to do so beeause of physical reasons take part in the recrea- 
tion program. The backbone of the program besides versity 
athletics in football, basketball, track and baseball is a well- 
rounded intramural program. This includes football, out of 
doors basketball, volleyball, inside basketball in season, soft- 
ball, track, tennis, horseshoes, badminton, hndball and ping 
pong. We have ample space to carry on an outside program. 


I did not give a resume of my thesis as there was not time after 
ur discussions of the above questions. 

In the girls’ physical education group we studied the same ques- 
tions from the girls’ point of view. 

Some girl physical education teachers complained that the boys 
iad all of the time in the gym with the girls left out. This is unfair. If 
he time cannot be divided equally there should be agitation for an- 
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other gym or the use of folding doors to subdivide the gym into two 


separate rooms as is the practice in many high schools and as is done 
in the Illinois School. 


THe Writ To WIN 


Superintendent Lloyd Berg of the Iowa School, was in attendance 
at one of the physical education meetings and gave an interesting talk 
on ‘‘The Will to Win.’’ 

His talk concerned the basketball team of a small school in Iowa 
from the town of Danburg. This team has had outstanding success in 
basketball in the past few seasons and was the runner-up in the state 
tournament the past yer. Mr. Berg made a personal visit to the school 
and was very much impressed by the attitude there and the will to 
win of the student body. This was not only exemplified by the students 
but by the faculty and even the janitors of the institution. The team 
also had the uncanny ability to size up their opponents and would 
play to their weaknesses in the meanwhile making them play to their 
own strong points. However, he emphasized the will to win and said 
that the schools for the deaf being in the most cases and with the same 
handicaps as confronted by Danburg could well profit by the moral 
presented and instill in themselves the will to win. 


es 


SPEECH 


Leader: Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School. 

Paper: ‘‘Rhythmie Speech’’, Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School. 

Paper: ‘*Speech and the Rochester Method’’, James H. Galloway, Superin 
tendent, Rochester School. 

Paper: ‘*Development of Rhythmie Accent in Speech’’ 
Tennessee School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Correlation of Rhythmic Speech and Reading’’, Miss Eugenia 
Burnet, Louisiana School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Use of Residual Hearing in Teaching Speech’’, Miss Bessie L. 
Pugh, Michigan School. 


, Miss Gladys Jayne, 


RuyYTHMIC SPEECH 


MARLINE PARISH, Supervising Teacher of Primary Department, 
Tennessee School 


All speech has a rhythmic basis to the extent that speech is con 
sidered defective when it lacks smoothness of rhythm whether it is due 
to monotony, faulty phrasing, or the more serious defects of blocking, 
hesitation and repetition found in stuttering. 

The speech of a deaf child can be very difficult to understand be- 
cause of a lack of rhythm and fluency. It is often unintelligible be 
cause it lacks inflection and modulation and is monotonous. No help is 
given to the meaning of the sentence by the conventional rhythm pat- 
terns. His speech is often poor because the elements in words are pro 
duced exactly as they are singly. An actual test of speech elements may 
prove these sounds correct and yet the elements of rhythm may be s« 
lacking as to produce almost unintelligible speech to the layman’s ear 

More emphasis and thought should be placed upon how we form 
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our words in ordinary speech, namely, the production of correct sounds 
by using accurate positions without too much concentration on the po- 
sitions themselves. The young child’s attention directed on organs 
should be decreased as pupils grow older. 

The fundamental aims of rhythmic speech include smoothness, 
unity and clearness. First: easy, clear and definite enunciation, sec- 
ond: smooth phrasing, and third: accent. 

General procedures are based upon the normal development of 
speech of hearing children and help the deaf child use his voice in a 
natural manner. 

tn practice, these procedures aim at natural, rhythmie production 
of speech as far as the intelligence, imitation and articulation of each 
child will allow. Children are encouraged to develop whole words and 
use them in their daily activities, even before all of the separate speech 
elements involved in these words have been formally taught. The im- 
portant step in speech training at this point is to insist that partial 
speech is accurate as far as it goes. For example, the vowel ee or the 
combination een can be accepted, but never the substitution teen for 
the word green. Partial speech, correctly given, is the building founda- 
tion, but substitutions which fix incorrect elements result in defective 
speech. Nothing should be allowed which would have to be corrected 
later. 

The practice of isolated words alone can not develop smooth sen- 
tences for a deaf speaker. Words have rhythm but their individual 
rhythms are changed in stressing the meaning of a sentence as a whole. 
The ease and flow of utterance helps in putting across the thought and 
makes easier the understanding of speech. When we teach words in 
phrases or sentences as a whole, then rhythmie speech is possible to 
chieve. This takes a rather complete correlation of language, reading, 
speech, rhythm and acoustic training. 

Rhythm in speech is a matter of rate of movement, accent, pitch, 
length and stress. When all these factors are proportionally balanced, 
natural speech results. These factors in speech can best be taught in 
relation to rhythm. 

In training deaf children to speak rhythmically a feeling for 
rhythm must first be given through body actions apart from speech. 
At the same time that this is being started, voice and articulation ex- 
ereises are given and the basie speech skills of relaxation, breath con- 
trol-and good voice, quality are being established. These proceed along 
parallel lines until a time when they are combined. This means cor- 
relation and unification of rhythm activities and classroom speech work 
through the use of residual hearing. , 

Different rhythms should be practiced separately until they be- 
come so automatic that they can be spoken with ease and smoothness. 
“his ean be done in group work. There must be a balaneed program be- 
tween individual and group speech teaching. Each class will have its 
own exercises on phrases, sentences and jingles based on curriculum 

eeds and children’s experiences. There should be practice in listen- 
ng and imitating conventional speech sentence patterns used in spon- 
aneous speech, in speech reading and in story telling. 

Deaf children readily respond to the appeal of rhythm. Rhythmic 
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speech exercises make speech varied and interesting. In the early 
stages of babbling the interest of the children is increased if correlated 
with rhythm just as they enjoy hearing and feeling the beating of the 
drum. Coordination of movement and speech gives feeling and life to 
words. Children like to say words when they like them. 

Musical rhythms lead to natural speech rhythms in timing, spon- 
taneous responses, correct phrasing and accent. 

Phrasing is a matter of grouping words for meaning. Pauses are 
for either sentence meaning or breath. From the very first, as a young 
deaf child progresses in speech training, breath control with babbling 
must be given to instill the habit of correct phrasing. The only way of 
getting deaf children to control breathing patterns suitable for sen- 
tence length is through practice during the initial steps of developing 
voice. The sentence is the important whole, and breath groups in suit- 
able length for phrasing, together with accent and emphasis give mean- 
ing. Rhythmie speech is obtainable when we consider the whole, and 
the sentence is made meaningful through its rhythmic elements. 

Rhythmie drills develop a normal rate of speech. Of course, at 
first the rate is necessarily slow in order to insure correct intelligibility 
of speech sounds. By means of regular daily exercises a more natural 
rate of speech can be acquired. Natural speech is made up of even and 
broken rhythms, characterized by slow and fast rates and long and 
short pauses. 

Accent on words is conventional and is best taught in relation to 
rhythm. Accent may be acquired by stress and length, or the combina- 
tion of the two. The piano is a great help in teaching accent. Feeling 
the rhythmie pattern of speech aids in reproducing it. In the early 
stages, with young deaf children, accent is best acquired through 
length. As soon as progress allows, length is replaced by stress. Con- 
tinued work on length beyond the first steps may produce drawling or 
sing-song speech. 

Emphasis is for meaning and requires an understanding of lan- 
guage. Rhythmic speech for the deaf is a means of getting feeling with 
words and expressing thoughts in daily speech. It gives a swing to 
speech which aids speech reading. 

In group speaking, children sense the rhythmic patterns of thought 
and feeling. The correlation of rhythm and langage teaches children 
the rhythm of speech. This greatly aids speech reading. 

Practice material should be phrases and sentences which the chil. 
dren will use in their play and conversation. These, of course, are pre- 
ceded by rhythmic speech drills on syllables both in the classroom and 
in rhythm. 

Speech jingles make excellent practice material, for the chillren 
readily respond to the play activities and games suggested. Jingles are 
a source of rhythmic speech drills and for repetition so necessary in 
establishing correct speech habits. A wise selection of jingles is most 
important. These may be chosen for one or more of the following rea 
Sons : 


1. Ease and relaxation 
2. Special emphasis on some particular speech elements or com 
binations giving repetition of correct speech sounds 
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Contrasting speech sounds 

Establishing natural rhythmic patterns in accent and rate. 
Interest and enjoyment in speech 

Correlation with the curriculum, making language and speech 
meaningful in children’s play and activities through simple 
expressive speech 


Care shoud be taken that jingles are selected for a definite speech 
purpose and that words reproduced as wholes are accurate as far as 
they go though they are not complete. 

The desired goal is speech that is clear, distinct and easy. Natural 
speech is rhythmic and desired results are gained through a balance of 
all phases of speech. 

A teacher’s success depends upon conserving naturalness of voice, 
understanding children’s emotions and levelopment and the wise use 
of methods. 

The following results can be obtained through rhythmic speech 
training : 


1. Speech becomes a living part of children’s daily activities and 
language 
Speech is put to practical and spontaneous use immediately 
Interest is awakened in the desire to talk by furnishing mater- 
ial that children like to repeat for pleasure 
Self confidence is gained by knowing that they can achieve 
United flow of speech results 
Strain and tension are minimized 
Naturalness is noted in quick oral responses 
Expressive outlet for a natural instinct 
Children’s love of repetition can be utilized and is excellent 
practice as well as enjoyment 

Interest and pleasure are two keys to success. Rhythm is an in- 
teresting way to make speech successful and natural. Auricular train- 
ing correlated with rhythm makes the development of rhymthie speech 
more natural. 

Unless the deaf child can express himself in conventional sentence 
construction with a natural rhythmic speech pattern, he will fail to 
make his thoughts understandable to the hearing world and only 
through a correlation of rhythm and acoustic training with speech will 
we grow in understanding the basic principles of developing natural 
speech. 


———__ > a ____ 


SPEECH AND RocHEstTeR METHOD 


JAMES H. GALLoway, Superintendent, Rochester School 


The Rochester School is probably the most language-conscious 
chool in the country. At Rochester it is honestly believed that English 
‘an be made the mother-tongue of the deaf child. To accomplish this is 
the main objective of the Rochester Method of instruction. English— 
that is, live idiomatic English—is presented to the pupils in every 
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possible situation, from the time they rise in the morning until they 


retire at night, by teachers, supervisors and other staff members. The 


deaf child is taught to verbalize every interesting action and experi- 
ence in the classroom, the shops, the dormitories, or on the playground, 
to give him familiarity with the language forms used in talking about 
the subject. Great emphasis is placed upon reading, beginning with 
picture books in the nursery class and continuing with carefully 
graded material through high school. No signs are allowed anywhere. 
Such a program is the secret of language teaching. 


Finger spelling is widely identified with the Rochester Method. 
Finger spelling is used to great extent because it offers an almost ideal 
medium for fluent exchange of ideas in idiomatic English. However, 
finger spelling and reading are not the only means by which language 
is developed. Language is also developel through the use of speech. 
All children are instructed by oral methods, exclusively, for the first 
seven years of school. Throughout their school life, inside as well as 
outside the classroom, children are required to express themselves oral- 
ly to the extent of their ability. The rule is: speak first, spell second. 
Finger spelling is first used in the classroom at about the fourth grade 
level, where subject-matter material becomes a serious concern. Finger 
spelling is always used in conjunction with speech. That is, the teach- 
er or the pupil always speaks and spells simultaneously, the hand being 
held about 12 inches to the side of the face on a line horizontal with the 
lips. This technique is considered to be of great importance as it en- 
ables the child to read the lips and the fingers at the same time, when 
necessary. The same technique is insisted upon outside the classroom, 
among the children and between children and staff members. Concer - 
ing the degree to which finger spelling is used in the classroom, at the 
fourth grade level and above, the general rule is followed that finger 
spelling must supplement speech-lipreading whenever speech-lipread- 
ing, alone, fails in conveying thought accurately and fluently. Thus the 
amount of finger spelling used with a given group of children depends 
upon their need for it, though generally it is used more and more as 
the pupils progress through junior-senior high school. Finger spelling, 
as it is used at the Rochester School, aids lip reading, materially, in 
very much the same way that a hearing aid does—it gives the pupil 
elues to thought which he cannot get from the ‘lips. Finger spelling, 
since it enables the deaf child to acquire idiomatic English, great, 
motivates the acquisition of speech, for, surely, the child speaks with 
his mind as well as his articulators. 


The efficiency of the Rochester Method in the acquisition of Eng- 
lish was best expressed by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, in an interview 
with the press in 1887. I quote Dr. Bell :* 


‘*T anticipated great results theoretically from the methods in opera- 
tion at the Rochester institution, but I did not for a moment expect that 
tie pupils had acquired such a knowledge of written English as they have 
shown themselves to possess. I selected five pupils, three boys and two 
girls, aged ten and nine years. I propounded to them questions in writing 
to which they gave written answers which astounded me. Their replies were 


* A Revaluation of the Rochester Method, by E. L: Seouten, p. 15 
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so mature and intelligent that I was fairly bewildered with amazement. I 
have traveled a great deal, and have seen a great many schools for the 
deaf; but never in all my experience have I seen displayed such remarkable 
intelligence and such genuine precocity. . . . My inquiries were mainly di- 
rected to children who were born deaf... ”’ 


oo 


DEVELOPMENT OF Ruytumic ACCENT IN SPEECH 
GLADYS JAYNE, Primary Department, Tennessee School 


The following verse was written by a hearing child and published 
in ‘‘Childeraft’’. 


““When I go to hear music 

I hear the sway of tt in my mind 
It strikes my heart like a hammer 
And makes my world a happy one.’’ 


This is just one advantage that the hearing child has over the deaf, 
but we are convinced that the more training both in physical rhythm 
and in rhythmie speech a deaf child can have, the nearer to normal be- 
comes his outlook, the happier his existence and the more natural and 
understandable his speech. 

The hearing child acquires the rhythmic way of life concomitant- 
ly. If he is a healthy normal youngster, his sheer joy of living works as 
an asset. The deaf child must be aroused to this feeling of a rhythmic 
sense by training through the sense of touch and by the development of 
what little residual hearing may be found. 

We are all familiar with the effect of speech which does not in- 
corporate the natural or native rhythm. This is one reason a foreign 
language is so hard and why it is often not intelligible. Rhythm in 
speech is an asset that often triumphs over serious phonetic faults. In- 
ferior speech often ‘‘get by’’ if the accent and inflections are natural. 

To begin the rhythmic approach to speech, we teach the general 
detection of vibrations and that sound is accompanied by vibrations in 
due proportion to volume. We begin with the drum and piano, im- 
mediately teaching the difference between loud and soft chords. We 
call these ‘‘big’’ and ‘‘little’’ as, at this stage, the correlation is better 
for the vocabulary level of the beginning months. Later we use ‘‘loud”’ 
and ‘‘soft.’’ 

Natural rhythms are important to take at this stage. These rhy- 
thms are not necessarily based on any pattern of music but denote the 
normal movements of children and which tie in with natural speech. 
After these are understood, detected through vibrations and perform- 
ed, we immediately associate with them the Watermann Symbols. This 
furnishes a link to the marking of words, phrases and sentences. For 
example, a ‘‘jump’’ takes a symbol representing force and duration 
combined. These markings are put over the syllable or word if the word 
takes this accent. The symbol for force and duration is composed of 
two lines in succession about a 45-degree angle; a ‘‘run”’, short straight 
lines in succession representing speed: a ‘‘march’’ an accent line fol- 
lowed by an unacecented line, or a long and short vertical line; a ‘‘tip- 
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toe, a succession of very short vertical lines representing unaccented 
words; a ‘‘walk’’, long straight horizontal lines in suecession showing 
no accent but even volume; a ‘‘swing’’, a long curved line under a 
phrase, denoting duration; a ‘‘fall’’, a long line extending downward 
and rather irregular. After the voice level is fixed this may be used ef- 
fectively for downward inflection for a ‘‘period’’. A ‘‘skip’’, an up- 
ward and irregular mark which likewise may be used for speech mark- 
ings in sentences ending in a question and which take an upward in- 
flection. 

Alexander Graham Bell found that ‘‘accent is length’’, However, 
it takes a combination of varied forms of accents and shadings to even 
approach normal inflections in speech. 

After the words, phrases and sentences are marked with these 
symbols, babbling is used. This is no tax on speech and makes the ac- 
cent drill easier. By this time the children have a physical feeling for 
these markings and can transfer the rhythmic sense to articulation. Li 
we are working on the word ‘‘baby’” we would mark it with a loud and 
soft accent as in a ‘‘march.’’ Next, take it for accent as ‘‘bu-bu’’ mark- 
ed the same as the word. After the accent is given correctly, take the 
word. If the word ‘‘mother’’ is used we mark the first syllable with a 
“*walk’’ and the second with a ‘‘run”’ as this seems a little more nat- 
ural than if we used accent with force on the first syllable. 

From words we go to phrases. Here again the markings for nat- 
ural rhythms play an important part, as tne phrase ‘‘to the show.’’ 
Here, ‘‘to the’’ would be marked with a ‘‘run’’ symbol, ‘‘show’’, a 
jump symbol since it is accented both with force and duration. ‘I'he 
whole phrase will have a ‘‘swing symbol. 

Our next step is the understanding, detection and application of 
musical times. These times are identified and rhythmic steps are taken 
to represent these different forms until the children have a physical 
feeling for each. We do this before jingles are taken. 

For jingles we use charts containing the words. The chart is di- 
vided into corresponding number of measures which in turn are di- 
vided into equal spaces with vertical lines to denote the time value. 
For example, if four-four time, the measure would be divided into four 
spaces marked by these lines. The exact word appears over the correc: 
beat of this measure. This gives the children a picture of the rhythmic 
value of each word. Each jingle is usually decorated appropriately to 
make it more understandable and attractive and, of course, more fun. 

In speech drills for these jingles, first let the children ‘‘listen’’ 
with their fingers or ear phones to try the same approach as hearing 
children would have in music periods. The time is identified and elap- 
ped, babbling is added and, finally, the words. As a final step an inter- 
pretative rhythmic play is used as an accompaniment. This keeps their 
interest and is half the battle for success in any rhythm department. 

We who hear often forget that we walk and talk at the same time. 
We may be sewing and singing at the same time and we have often 
heard workmen heaving a pick and chanting in perfect rhythm with 
their movements. Then why do we stop with a deaf child? And—it can 
be done. Therefore, we often employ physical interpretations or rhy- 
thmic plays that eaxctly portray the speech accent pattern. This is the 
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final step in our primary level and, when we are able to accomplish 
this, we are often rewarded by a carry-over to the dormitory and play- 
ground life. A child may be playing by himself and chanting any one 
of the fifty some jingles that we have taken in our rhythm department. 
We have jingles based on seasons, weather, holidays, reading mater- 
ials, play materials and many subjects that will carry over to their 
every day interests. They have been invaluable because the children do 
not hesitate to recite a jingle, knowing it is understandable, loving 
them as they do and understanding the application. In the matter of 
usable unconscious speech our jingles have been the biggest aid in the 
rhythm department toward ‘‘Growth through Understanding.’ 

‘Recently one of our civic clubs in Knoxville presented the Pri- 
mary Building with a large self-propelled merry-go-round. The chil- 
dren could hardly wait for the ‘‘wonder’’ to be assembled. When the 
great day finally arrived, even the teachers were there for the excite- 
ment. As many as thirty ‘children piled on. Above the din of squealing 
and laughing could be heard: 

‘‘The merry-go-round goes up and down... 

Out walking with a group on a sunny afternoon two of the chil- 
dren grabbed my hand and began almost unconsciously to say in the 
exact rhythm of our walk, the jingle: 

‘“Walking in the sunshine, when the sky is blue... 

It is gratifying to watch this carry-over and to see speech become 
a natural part of their lives both in work and play. And I am won- 
dering when this happens, haven’t we given them something of what 
the little hearing boy meant when he wrote: 


9 


“It strikes my heart like a hammer 
And makes my world a happy one.’’ 


a 


THE CoRRELATION OF RHYTHMIC SPEECH AND READING 
EUGENIA BuNET, Upper Classes, Louisiana School 


The part that rhythm plays in all that we do cannot be ignored. 
Marjorie Gallen, Principal of the Polytechnie School of Speech Train- 
ing in England says: ‘‘ All life is formed upon rhythm. Whenever we 
have departed from this law, we have suffered—we and our children. 
Yet our children, if we will only look at them, are constantly trying 
out of their happy instinctive needs to readjust the balance. Watch a 
happy, vigorous little child going home from school. It hops, it skips, 
it runs, it pranees like a horse, it struts like a peacock, it sails like a 
ship, it does everything in its power to make itself one with the rhy- 
thm of the world.”’ 

Then it is the responsibility of the school to take advantage of this 
instinetive need by including rhythm in the program in a worth-while 

‘ay. Just a hit or miss program is not sufficient. The rhythm teacher 
d the classroom teacher should work out a well-integrated program 
it will have as the chief objective a more normal child. If there is 
trained rhythm teacher the classroom teacher will have the respon- 

sibility of the entire program. 
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The first step is the setting up of objectives as the rational guide 
for the work to be accomplished. The rhythm and the reading program 
should then be carefully checked for material that may be used in both 
programs. Each program should be flexible enough to take care of in- 
dividual and class needs. As the two teachers plan together the work in 
common becomes more apparent. The pupils soon sense the correlation 
and will suggest taking some expressions or rhyme to the rhythm 
teacher for hetp. They are just as anxious to show the classroom teach- 
er what has been learned in the rhythm elass. 


Children are no longer plunged into any subject without the back- 
ground needed for real learning. The readiness period for rhythmic 
speech and the readiness period for reading have many points in com- 
mon. This period of preparation builds concepts that make speech and 
reading more than word calling. In the past we were over-anxious for 
our deaf children. We worked too hard and too early for perfection. 

A well planned rhythm program will correlate with the reading 
program and will promote interest by making the child ready and 
eager to read through an appropriate introduction. Here are listed 
some examples to show how one program can supplement the other. 


1. Muscular coordination of arm and hand are promoted by elap- 


ping to rhythm. 
9 


2. The rhythm program offers opportunities for the expression 
of feelings and emotions that are satisfying to children. 
Strongly accented rhymes can be interpreted in dancing, skip- 


ping, walking and jumping. The imitations of such actions as 
an elephant walking, birds flying, marching soldiers, and row- 
ing a boat will also help in building concepts for reading. The 
rhythm band should emphasize pleasure and creative ability. 
The poems learned in class can be related to social studies. 
Through rhythm work the child gets the feel of rhythm in 
movement, in inflection, and in phrasing. This normal ap- 
proach to reading aids comprehension by establishing a rhy- 
thm pattern which may escape the child in silent reading. 
From the beginning in rhythm the child is required to make a 
series of responses rather than one. These responses may be 
claps, syllable drills, expressions or rhymes. This is an aid in 
preventing word reading. 

Left to right progression is stressed through the rhytlim 
charts. Music for the rhythm band whether in pictures or in 
notes must be followed rapidly and accurately. 


Word meaning can be taught and stressed by being used 

rhythm class and in the reading class. Expression, phras:s 
and rhymes may contain basie vocabulary which will be re: 

later. This procedure gives the child repeated experienc:s 
with required words. 


Rhythmie speech should supply the child with some meaning 
ful experiences that are related to the things about which | 
reads. Seasonal rhymes or rhymes about a subject of inter 
est are valuable for bringing meaning to the material he rea: 
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Blowing bubbles, seeing bubbles and reading about bubbles ean 
have an added meaning through the rhyme: 


*“ Bubbles, bubbles, bubbles. 

Red, green and blue. 

Bubbles, bubbles, bubbles. 

I blow one to you.’’ 
Visual perception is improved by requiring accurate observa- 
tion in following chart material, in clapping, in dance steps 
and in following speech patterns of the teacher and the other 
pupils. 


Reading is no longer thought of as an isolated subject. Although 
the teacher of reading must assume the responsibility of providing for 
systematic training in the skills, she must have the cooperation of all 
the other teachers. A rhythm teacher, who develops rhythmie speech 
by making provisions for improvement of basic reading skills, exten- 
sion of desirable reading habits and the broadening of the pupils ex- 
perience has made a definite contribution to the development of an ef- 
fective reading program. 


es 


Tue Use or RestipuaL HEARING IN TEACHING SPEECH 
Bessig L. Puen, Assistant Principal, Michigan School 


Despite the best efforts on the part of the most expert teachers of 
the deaf in the United States, no one has yet succeeded in teaching a 
congenitally deaf child with no usable hearing to speak in such a way 
that his speech is indistinguishable from that of one who hears normal- 
ly. Other things being equal, the degree of naturalness of voice qual- 
ity in a deaf child is directly proportional to his ability to hear. There- 
fore, the importance of utilizing residual hearing to the fullest can- 
not be overemphasized. This statement in no way minimizes the impor- 
tance of supplementing the use of residual hearing by teaching cor- 
rect phonetic placement of the speech organs for the production of the 
different speech sounds, and combining this with the sense of touch— 
aspects of speech teaching which are too often neglected in auricular 
classes. With the increased emphasis upon auditory training, a pro- 
portionately larger number of children are being found who ean profit 
from such training. This means that many children who are correctly 
classified as deaf before receiving auricular training may later be 
classified as severely hard of hearing. 

Several surveys of acoustic training programs and accomplish- 
ments in schools for the deaf have been made. One was made especial- 
ly to furnish material for the Auricular Training Section’s discussion 
at the Florida Convention, scheduled for 19438, so the results should be 
made known at this time, although most of you have probably read 
them in the Annals.* 


1 Johnson, Clyde W., ‘‘A Survey of Acoustic Training Programs and Accom- 
plishments in the Public Residential Schools for the Deaf,’’ American Annals of 
the Deaf, Vol. 88, No. 5, September, 1943, pp. 279-295 
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In 1942, forty-six public residential schools for the deaf answered 
the questionnaire on acoustic training programs and accomplishments. 
These schools included a total enrollment of 9,892 pupils, or 72 per cent 
of the enrollment of all public residential schools. Of this number, 
4,060, or 41 per cent, were using hearing aids. For 1,057 pupils, or 26 
per cent, hearing aids were available 100 per cent of their academic 
time. For 1,490, or 37 per cent, hearing aids were available more than 
50 per cent of their academic time. 

Forty schools reported that 565 pupils,or 14 per cent of those who 
were receiving acoustic training, were transfers from public schools. 
In these same schools, 667, or 16 per cent, could talk and understand 
language through their hearing upon entry. 

Twenty-eight schools reported that 450 pupils, or 17 per cent of 
those who could not understand language through hearing upon entry, 
had been trained to the point where they could interpret language with- 
out the aid of lip-reading. 

An additional 289, or 10 per cent, were expected to be able to do 
this after further training, making a total of 1,241, or 45 per cent of 
the acoustic pupils who had or were expected to have the ability to 
understand language through hearing alone. 

Even with acoustic amplification these children will never hear 
any better than those classified as hard of hearing before receiving spe- 
cial acoustic training. We are all familiar with the speech inperfee- 
tions of these children. Acoustic amplification alone will never solve all 
the speech problems of the deaf. Speech development is such a difficult 
art, even for one with normal hearing, that scarcely one person out of 
a hundred has speech that is acceptable for screen work, according Dr. 
William N. Brigance.’ Furthermore, only 48 per cent of college fresh- 
men have speech that can be rated as satisfactory even by the lowest 
standards, and one million people in the United States between the ages 
of five and eighteen have such poor speech that they are classified as 
‘speech defectives.’’ Dr. Lee Edward Travis asserts that five per cent 
of our school population has a speech defect severe enough to warrant 
remedial attention.2 Applying this per cent to the enrollment in 
schools for the deaf, we could expect to find approximately 900 speech 
cases, even if defective hearing were not a factor. 

Using speech in functional situations is probably as essential to 
the development of good speech as hearing it. George C. Brandenburg 
says that a normal child at the age of three or four years is inactive 
linguistically only nineteen minutes during a day’s waking time, his 
longest period of silence being four minutes. During a day, he speaks 
approximately 7,600 words at “the age of three and 10,500 at the age of 
five.* 

Researchers have also found that the average adult speaks 2,509 
words in an hour during his working day. So far as I know, no one has 


1 Brigance, William Norwood, Your Every Day Speech, p. 4 

2 Travis, Lee Edward, ‘‘ Diagnosis in Speech,’’ Thirty-fourth Yearbook of t! 
National Society for the Study of Education, Educational Diagnosis, p. 399 

3 Smith, Dora V., ‘‘Growth in Language Power as Related to Child Develo} 
ment,’’ Forty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part IT, p. 56 
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made a study of the number of words the average deaf child at differ- 
ent age levels uses in a day; but I am sure it would be surprisingly 
small. 

Too often deaf children become self-conscious about their speech 
and refuse to use it. If they could be made to realize that there are 2,500 
different languages and dialects spoken in the world today, and that 
there is no single speech pattern that is universal or natural to all man- 
kind, it might help them to understand that the speech of the deaf 
merely constitutes another dialect. Even within the United States, 
speech habits vary so widely that we have three recognized standards 
for cultured speech—the Eastern dialect, spoken by over thirteen mil- 
lion people; the Southern dialect, spoken by approximately twenty- 
six million people; and the General American dialect, spoken by some 
ninety million people. 

In addition, there are many foreign-born people in this country, 
all speaking the English language in the way that is natural for the par- 
ticular nationality group to which they belong to speak it. Deaf chil- 
dren are usually amazed to learn that the speech of no two hearing per- 
sons is identical, and that we can recognize people by their voices as 
easily as by their physical appearance. 

The difference in rhythm, inflection, accent, voice quality, and 
pronunciation of certain speech elements serves to identify the foreign- 
born, the Southerner, or the Bostonian as truly as it reveals deafness. 
Nevertheless, the foreign-born, the Southerner, and the Bostonian con- 
tinue to use their speech in communicating with those speaking the 
yeneral American dialect, even though their speech sounds odd, or is 
unintelligible in extreme cases. 

Likewise, the deaf child should use his speech at every opportu- 
nity, even though it does not sound entirely natural. He is only one of 
many who ean be identified by his speech. When the deaf, as a group, 
realize and accept this fact, speech growth through understanding will 
be accelerated. 

Frequently, the unintelligibility of a deaf child’s speech is attri- 
butable largely to the absence of a normal language pattern. He at- 
tempts to make himself understood through the use of isolated words, 
or breaks the rhythm of his speech in hesitating for words in which to 
express his thoughts. 

Since mastery of the 700,000 words in the English language is a 
goal beyond the reach of most of us, we should decide upon a basic 
speech vocabulary for deaf children, selecting words for which they will 
have the greatest need and adding to these whenever we ean. 

According to research, nine words constitute one-fourth of the 
words used in American speech.' Thirty-four additional words con- 
stitute another fourth of the workaday vocabulary of the average in- 
dividual.? In securing natural speech, one should make sure not only 


‘ Lurton, Douglas E., ‘‘The Way to a Powerful Vocabulary,’’ Correct English 
(November, 1946, pp. 26-31) 
* and, be, have, it, of, the, to, will, you 
about, all, as, at, but, can, come, day, dear, for, get, go, 
hear, her, if, in, me, much, not, on, one, say, she, so, that, 
these, they, this, through, time, we, with, write, your. 
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that the deaf child has mastered the pronunciation of the words he uses 
most frequently but that he can use them freely in combination with 
other words in sentences. 

To recapitulate, the following factors are essential in improving 
the speech of the deaf: 


1. Maximum use of residual hearing throughout the entire day, 
both inside and outside the classroom 
Perfection of the elements of speech in all possible combina- 
tions 
Constant use of speech in functional situations 
A positive attitude toward speech improvement 
An acceptance of the fact that the speech of the deaf consii- 
tutes one of many dialects 
A firmly established language pattern to facilitate fluent 
speech 
Correct accent, rhythm, infleetion, and phrasing of words 
Willingness to give any new method for improving the speech 
of the deaf a fair trial 


i 


GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO SPEECH SECTION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17 
Auditorium, Second Floor, Walker Hall, 11:00 a.m. 
President’s Address: Dr. Clarence J. Settles, President, Florida School, St. 
Augustine. 
Presiding: Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School. 


Paper: ‘‘ Visible Speech, Dr. George A. Kopp, University of Michigan, Speech 
Department. 


PRESIDENT SETTLES: Before proceeding this morning, I shall ask 
Mr. Roy Parks to read a communieation I have just received from Miss 
Jennie Henderson. 


Mr. Parks: ‘‘Doctor Clarence Settles, Superintendent, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida: 


‘**Dear Doctor Settles: 

‘*T am indeed sorry not to be able to attend the meeting of the con- 
vention. I particularly wished to visit your school and to enjoy the pro- 
ceedings and programs of the week. I shall never forget the kind re- 
ception I have always had at the convention meetings. 

**My best wishes to you and to all who have planned for the suc- 
cess of the daily discussions and demonstrations. You have very ab‘ 
section leaders. Again, I am sending my regrets and best wishes. 

‘*Sincerely yours, 
‘* Jennie Henderson.’’ 


PRESIDENT SetTTueEs: Mr. Reeder of the Louisiana School has an a: 
nouncement to make. 

Mr. Reeper: I have a telegram here that I believe you all wou 
be interested in hearing. It: is.addressed to me and signed by our s 
perintendent. 
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‘*State Board unanimously approved of $600.00 per year all fac- 
ulty members next year. Please inform teachers.’’ (Applause) 


(Announcement of different committees: Necrology, Resolution, 
Nominations. ) 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS 
Dr. CLARENCE J. SETTLES, President, Florida School 


Look to the Future: That is where we will live. A great industrial- 
ist in a recent address before a body of scientists said, ‘‘The one thing 
in which I am vitally interested is the future. That is where I expect 
to live.’’ All of us must live in that same future; therefore, it is ex- 
pedient for us not to look to the past, but to give our attention to the 
tomorrows that await us. 


Ever since that July day in 1945 when there was released on the 
desert of New Mexico by scientific men the secret of atomic energy 
which brought the greatest war of all time to an end, civilization has 
been at the crossroads. As stated by the chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis, the world is alive with hopes and fears. Mankind 
stands on the border of a more glorious life, or horrible destruction. We 
are living in a time of change of every kind in every field of human en- 
deavor. The problems of today and tomorrow which now face us will 
bring changes both in our national life at home and also in our influ- 
ence out in the world. Solutions must be made of the problems and ad- 
justments to the new conditions which brought about the destruction of 
much of the available wealth of the world. The release of atomic energy 
will bring untold changes in our political, educational, and economic 
life. It is not too much to say that a lump of atomic energy the size of 
the lump of sugar may in the future drive a plane from our own coun- 
try around the world. Certain phases of this discovery may irrigate the 
western desert which will grow luxuriant crops. It may furnish heat 
for the cold aretic¢ regions. Its use may revolutionize our industrial life. 
How will all this affect our profession and the education of the deaf 
child? In this, the first peacetime meeting of the Convention of Am- 
erican Instructors of the Deaf, we are met to discuss our common work 
which is the proper training of the deaf child. 


Many of our problems are old; some of them are new; and some 
of the old problems have new approaches which have been brought 
about as a result of the World War. Our interest is not only in the pro- 
per edueation of the young deaf child, but includes our interest in the 
entire field of the edueation of the deaf. Our problems are nation-wide, 
and these things confronted in one particular state are practically the 
same in all the other states. At the present time many of our states are 
- making preparations for an extended building program. In prepara- 
tion for a building program there are many factors which should have 
consideration : 


(1) Will the discovery of the atom bomb have any great effect 
or population trends? Will the trend be away from the larger cities? 
Will future discoveries of use for atomic energy cause the populations 
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of larger cities to disintegrate and go to the interior of our country? 

(2) Possible increase in the general population ? 

(3) Areas and populated areas of greatest density of population 
must be considered. 

(4) Growth of the public school classes for exceptional children 
and the possible distribution of classes. 

(5) Admission of the hard of hearing in increasing number to 
state schools. 

(6) The slow learning child. All schools have a large group of 
children who make very slow, but fairly acceptable progress. This large 
group of children is capable of making progress, but their learning 
ability is very slow. It has been found that if this particular group can 
have extra instruction and attention, the members are capable of being 
educated and prepared for a useful place in society. More and better 
provisions must be made for this large group of children. In a study of 
trends from the information gathered from the 1937 and 1947 Janu- 
ary issues of the American Annals of the Deaf, Mr. O. L. MeIntire, ed- 
ucational director of the Texas School for the Deaf, has brought out 
the following information. According to the January 1937 Annals, 
19,471 deaf children were attending the various schools for the deaf in 
the United States. The 1947 January Annals showed an attendance in 
state schools of 17,836 reflecting a loss of 1,635 in the ten-year period. 
During the same period of time the denominational and private schools 
gained 316 pupils, their enrollment in 1937 being 826 while the enroll- 
ment jn 1947 was 1,142. During the ten-year period the day schools for 
the deaf lost 101 pupils, their enrollment being 4,396 in 1937 and 4,295 
at the present time. During the same period of time the residential 
schools lost 1,850 pupils. Expressed in percentage, the denominational 
and private schools have gained 38% in their enrollment in ten years, 
the day schools have lost two. and 3/10 per cent, and the residential 
schools 13% of their enrollment in the ten-year period. Not all residen- 
tial schools have had decreased enrollments. Some schools have shown 
an enrollment gain. The Virginia School has sixty more pupils now 
than it had in 1937, the Georgia School fifty-six more, the North Caro- 
lina School (Raleigh) thirty-nine, the Florida School thirty-four, the 
Central New York School thirty-one, and Gallaudet College twenty- 
eight. The large loss in enrollment in some of the schools was due to 
pupils leaving school to enter defense industries, their families mov- 
ing to the large industrial centers. Many schools do not retain children 
after they are twenty-one years of age. Trends seem to indicatae that 
enrollments in the denominational and private schools are on the in- 
crease while day schools have shown some enrollment loss. Unless thee 
is a radical and unexpected shift in population because of great in- 
ventions, improvements and changes in our industrial program, it is 
a safe prediction that the enrollment in state schools for the deaf w'!! 
inerease in the same proportion as there will be inereases in the en- 
rollment in our public schools. Undoubtedy, there will always be a 
place for the residential school, and there is a need for newer and bct- 
ter buildings and more up to date equipment. 


The constitution of our organization, The Convention of Ame?i- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, provides for general meetings every two 
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vears to afford opportunities for the free interchange of ideas concern- 
ing methods and means of educating the deaf. Every phase of educa- 
ting deaf children is given careful consideration and new trends and 
procedures are considered. We are engaged in a work which requires a 
ereat deal of technical knowledge to gain proper results. New condi- 
tions eall for changes, but change is not always progress. Out of ex- 
periences in the last war we have learned a great many new things 
about education and also about educating the deaf child. Many of these 
new procedures can be adapted for the classroom. The schools have 
kept pace in curriculum changes. New courses have been added as they 
have been found necessary. One of the greatest difficulties facing the 
profession at the present time is capable personnel. Teachers in our 
profession have been greatly underpaid ; however, at the present time 
the general population seems to have become aroused at the inadequate 
salaries paid and in the future teachers who enter the profession of 
teaching the exceptional child will be much better paid than they have 
been in the past. There is a great need for supervising personnel in our 
field. If we are to have well-trained and properly educated leadership 
in our profession, much better salaries must be provided. The trend 
to make provisions for the pre-school deaf child is developing fast. At 
the present time, according to the January 1947 Annals, provisions 
have been made by twenty-one residential schools for the pre-schoul 
deaf child with an enrollment of 375 pupils and 47 teachers. Day 
schools have a total enrollment of 505 pre-school pupils with 66 teach- 
ers. Private and denominational schools have an enrollment of pre- 
school pupils of 300 with 46 teachers. The total number of pre-school 
deaf children in residential schools, day schools, private and denomi- 
national schools is 1,178 with 159 teachers. The four Canadian schools 
have an enrollment of 50 pre-school deaf pupils with five teachers. 

Statistics show that of the 17,836 deaf pupils in the 206 schools in 
the United States, 15,108 are taught speech. There remains a great deal 
of room for improvement in speech teaching. 

While all schools are doing their best along the line of teaching 
speech as stated above, better results should be obtained. It seems in 
this day of scientific progress much more should be done to give our 
pupils better speech. As that great educator of the deaf, Caroline Yale 
said, ‘‘What we need is not more speech, but better speech.’’ All 
schools are giving a great deal of attention to speech reading in which 
phase of work we have not done as good a job as we have at teaching 
understandable speech. It also seems that out of certain experiences of 
the war and research, we should have certain scientifie equipment 
which would enable us to do a better job in the work of teaching 
speech reading. 

A great deal of research work was carried on during the war in 
the field of auricular training. As a result, there have been improve- 
ments in individual and group hearing aids. Also, improved techni- 
ques have been developed for the testing of residual hearing. A great 
deal of this work was carried on by men and women who were trained 
teachers of the deaf. The experience gained is being brought back and 
passed on to the members of our profession. A great deal remains to be 
done in this field before the work is as efficient as we would like it. 
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It was found out in the World War that a very large number of 
boys who were called for selective service, 136 out of every 1000 were 
rejected because of physical defects. The number was so great and the 
population of the country became so thoroughly alarmed about the 
matter that practically every state in the Union, also the national gov- 
ernment, made provisions for a more inclusive training program in the 
field of health and physical education. It was found out in the World 
War that the soldiers who had had proper physical education training 
stood the stress and strain of war much better than those who had 
not had it. They seemed to have more calmness and courage and ac- 
complished much more than those who had not been subjected to a 
well-defined program of physical education. One of the first things the 
government did in planning training for the armed personnel was to 
organize a well-defined program of health and physical edueation for 
all branches of the armed service. This department in our schools pro- 
bably suffered more because of the war than any other department. At 
the present time practeally all schools are providing increased health 
and physical education services. The Children’s Bureau of Washington, 
D.C., Miss Lenroot, Chief, says that while infantile mortality has been 
reduced 60% in the last thirty years and much has been done toward 
eliminating childhood communicable diseases, she predicts that one 
child in twenty will spend part of his life in a mental institution if 
the present rate of mental disease continues. At present time, 500, 
000 children under eighteen years of age suffer from rheumatic heart 
disease, 1,000,000 from hearing defects, 4,000,000 from physical de- 
fects, and 20,000,000 from dental defects. The Florida School has re- 
cently increased dental services so that each child in the school will 
have complete dental service. 

Vocational Education: A school for the deaf must supply the kind 
of education that will satisfy the needs of all of its children. This means 
that in the future it will be necessary to have more vocational educa- 
tion than we have had in the past. Vocational education is expensive 
education because it takes laboratories and machine shops to pro- 
perly prepare children for different vocations. State schools for the 
deaf originally set the standards for such training in the public schools ; 
however, the public schools have far out-distaneed our schools in pro- 
viding modern training and up-to-date equipment in the vocational 
field. , 
Not only in the field of health and physical education, but in each 
department, our schools are making renewed efforts to provide better 
trained instructors, more inclusive courses, and up to the minute 
equipment. The different states also are receiving splendid coopera- 
tion from the Federal Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
our students are today receiving more in the way of vocational educa- 
tion than at any time in the history of the work. 

Visual Education: As in the public schools, visual education is 
taking an important part in the education of the deaf child. It has 
been said that a six year old child will be able to tell in a complete 
story in his own words some historical event he has seen in moving pic- 
tures, whereas if the same story were read to him from a book, he 
would remember very little. All kinds of subject material can be made 
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much more interesting to the pupil. The great masterpieces of paint- 
ng, sculpture, and architecture, may be reproduced on the screens. 
Visual education is rapidly gaining ground and is fast becoming a very 
important means of edneating the deaf child. For this reason the pro- 
eram committee considered it important enough to arrange for a see- 
tion on visual education for this convention. 

Art certainly has a place in the curriculum of a school for the 
deaf and each school should provide for this important work. Fre- 
quently it provides a vocation for some boy or girl. 

While a great deal has been accomplished in the field of research, 
certainly the convention should make plans for wide and extensive 
studies. Means should be devised to secure sufficient funds to set up a 
large research foundation. Certainly, as much should be done in this 
field for the deaf as has been done by the American Foundation for the 
Blind for those without sight. 

There is opportunity for great development in the field of measure- 
ment and guidance. While considerable progress has been made in this 
field, more adequate and suitable means should be devised for measur- 
ing the educational progress of our children. This is one field that 
could be explored by an outstanding, well-financed research depart- 
ment. 

While each school carries on a program of publicity, very little 
has been done on a national scope. It seems now is the opportune time 
to push this publicity. Never in the history of the education of the deaf 
has the exceptional child gotten so much attention as at the present 


time. The convention, perhaps in conjunction with other organizations 
in our field, should work out a well planned nation-wide publicity pro- 
eram covering every field of the education of the deaf and information 
for the parents of deaf children. . 


In this age of changes, reorganization, and new trends, a num- 
ber of questions, most of them recently discussed by members of the 
North Central Conference, should have consideration. (1) The length 
of the school year. Should it be increased to ten months? If this were 
done, would it make it easier to arrange standardization of courss of 
study and set up qualifications of teachers? (2) A point system method 
of paying teachers in schools for the deaf. (8) A standard classifica- 
tion and marking system in state schools for the deaf. Lack of uniform 
system perhaps is the greatest source of misunderstanding on the part 
of parents and pupils as well as the general public. A more uniform 
system is desirable. (4) Cannot some system of coordination be worked 
out in the fields of education, medicine and science which would work 
together in promoting what is best for the deaf child? (5) The eoordin- 
ation of all agencies within each state rendering services to the deaf. 
(6) Closer cooperation between schools for the deaf with the State de- 
partments of rehabilitation regarding further training and placement 
of graduates in positions. (7) More and better instruction in character 
education. (8) Training program of fundamentals in personnel and 
school administration. 

All of the above questions have had consideration by the North 
Central Conference. Some of them have had consideration in different 
states with definite action. All are worthy of further consideration and 
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action. In order to consider changes and reorganization which would 
make for more efficiency in the education of the deaf child, monetary 
provisions must be made. The Convention dues at the present time are 
$1 per member. Practically every educational organization, national 
and state, has made a decided increase in dues. If our organization is 
to carry out a wider, more inclusive, and enriched program, money 
must be found for such improvements. 

What about higher education? Has the present enrollment in col- 
leges of our nation reached the peak, or is there further expansion in 
prospect for the years to come? Gallaudet College, under the splendid 
leadership of its new president, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, has made great 
plans for expansion. A new building program is being planned and 
the college in the near future should be prepared to take care of any 
increased enrollment. 

Undoubtedly, many changes must be made in methods and content 
and in general aims and purposes of education. This is true in our field 
also. At the present time in this day of change much more emphasis 
must be put on the social sciences, and perhaps we should be more de- 
finite in aims and purposes. Our instruction will not be entirely along 
the line of imparting knowledge, but more attention will be given to 
the matter of developing attitudes and motivations. After all, knowl- 
edge is that thing which guides an individual and society. Education in 
the future must concern itself more than it has in the past with out- 
looks and attitudes. Our schools the past few years have been doing a 
much better job along this line and will continue to do more in the 
future. 


CONCLUSION 


As President of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, I have briefly tried to cover the different provisions that the con- 
vention makes for the training of deaf children. All phases of the work 
of educating the deaf child are carefully thought out and planned. 
These inelude Supervision, Pre-school and Kindergarten, Speech De- 
velopment, Aurieular Training and Rhythm, Curriculum Content, Vo- 
cational Training, Art, Health and Physical Education and Social and 
Character Training. 

Because of its growing importance, the program committee has 
for this meeting added the’section of Visual Education. 

Out of this splendid gathering here, undoubtedly many new ideas 
will be developed, new trends inaugurated and modern procedures 
carried back to each of our schools. May this meeting be one of the best 
we have had in the matter of making needed changes and better plans 
for the education of the children, the profession for which we have pre- 
pared ourselves and dedicated our lives. Let us look to the future; that 
is where we will live. (Applause) 

Doctor Exstap: Doctor Settles and Friends, just a word about 
our panels. We hope that at the eleven o’clock meetings we can have 
participation from the audience. If I have a dollar bill and you have 
a dollar bill and we exchange them, we still have a dollar bill each. But 
if you have an idea and I have an idea and we exchange them. we each 
have two ideas. If that can be worked with an audience like this, we can 
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get a good many ideas, and questions bring out ideas. When you came 
in this morning, you were given a piece of paper and there are pencils 
available if you need one. When our speaker this morning speaks, he is 
going to tell you things that will be startling and you may have ques- 
tions in your mind; and when you get these questions, write them 
down before you forget them. When he has completed his talk, we will 
collect the questions and bring them up here and put them in a pile, 
and the Chairman will take each question in the order that it is in the 
pile and ask the speaker to answer the question. 

Now, we do not have much time this morning and we may not have 
time to answer many questions, but those questions not answered will 
be given to the Chairman and she can take them back to her section to 
be answered at the next sectional meeting. Please remember that now. 
We want to do this at each general session in the auditorium so that we 
will not have any speeches from the floor. We want questions from the 
floor. 

It gives me great pleasure to turn this meeting over to Miss Par- 
ish who will introduce the program for this session. 

(Presiding—Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School) 

Miss ParisH: In earrying out the theme of this convention 
‘*Growth Through Understanding,’’ we are very happy to introduce to 
the convention Doctor George A. Kopp, of the University of Michigan, 
whose work in Visible Speech has been outstanding. Doetor Kopp. 
(Applause. ) 


a 


REPORT ON VISIBLE SPEECH EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


GEORGE A. Kopp, Associate Professor of Speech and Research Associate 
University of Michigan 
HARRIET C. GREEN, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 
and 
Research Assistant, University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


In beginning this report of the Visible Speech educational re- 
search program, nothing could be more appropriate than an applica- 
tion of the findings of these at this convention. ‘‘Growth Through 
Understanding’’ could well be a permanent slogan for the years ahead 
of us. Growth connotes development and change; understanding im- 
plies comprehension, learning, and insight. Perhaps there is no phase 
of our professional activities to which this theme is more applicable 
than the subject of visible speech. Here is a development that is the 
product of understanding on the part of the physicists and electronic 
engineers of the scientific problems involved in translating sound to 
sight. It represents years of time and effort as well as an enormous fi- 
nancial investment from which there will be small monetary returns. 
The greatest, and perhaps the only compensation may be found in the 
realization of an idea, in the creation of an historic fact, and in being 
of service to afflicted humanity. Let us begin our growth through un- 
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derstanding that these scientific humanitarians were motivated by an 
urge to help the deaf; that they know as little about the problems of 
teaching the deaf as we know about the scientific problems in visible 
speech ; and, that, if the deaf are to be served by visible speech, some 
way must be found to take the classroom problems into the laboratory 
and to take the laboratory problems into the classroom. It is indeed a 
great privilege to participate in this program of growth through under- 
standing and to apply this theme to the subject of visible speech. 


Wuat Is VISIBLE SPEECH ? 


Visible Speech is both a physical and physiological display of 
spoken language. It may be called a physiological display because vo 
eal energy is portrayed in form patterns that possess different char- 
acteristies depending upon the manner in which the breath stream is 
altered, varied, or changed in producing speech sounds. This altera- 
tion or variation of the breath stream may be more accurately defined 
as ‘‘modulation.’’ Sounds produced by identical modulation have iden- 
tical patterns; sounds produced by different modulations have un- 
like patterns; and combinations of sounds have patterns that portray 
the combinations of modulation used in their production. The relation 
between the patterns of sounds and the physiology of their production 
is most evident in the way sounds influence each other in patterns of 
continuous speech. The legibility of the visible characteristics of (1) 
individual sound patterns, and (2) the nature and degree of recipro- 
eal influences exerted by sounds, are basic to the useability of visible 
speech in speech analyses and education. 


Visible patterns have the characteristics mentioned above because 
they portray the basic dimensions or physical properties of sound. Fre- 
quency components are shown on the vertical axis, duration is portray- 
ed by the length of the pattern on the horizontal axis, and amplitude is 
displayed in the density or blackness of the patterns. This type of por- 
trayal is applicable to all varieties of sound and it is not restricted to 
the so-called ‘‘speech sounds.’’ Those are the three basic components o. 
sound shown in these patterns and that is why we say that visible 
speech is a physiological display of the spoken language. 


Development of visible speech was brought to its present state of 
completion in the Bell Telephone Laboratories during the war. Fur- 
ther improvements of the instruments and quantity of production of 
them await experimental investigation of their value in education. A 
research program to evaluate visible speech in education and to dis- 
cover what changes, if any, are needed in the translation equipment, 
was instituted at the University of Michigan in cooperation with the 
Michigan State Normal College and the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
in September, 1946. A general outline of this program is presented be- 
low. Specific investigations within this framework for research are in 
progress and others will be introduced as the program develops. 

The over-all plan for the investigations at the University of Mich- 
igan and at the Michigan State Normal College is determinel to a 
large extent by the type of visible speech.instrument located at each of 
these institutions. 
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ANN ARBOR PROGRAM 


The spectrograph, located at the University of Michigan, Speech 
Clinic, Institute for Human Adjustment, transeribes short samples of 
speech on sensitized paper. Result of the transcription is a permanent 
recording called an acoustic spectrogram. Spectrograms of speech, or 
of other sounds, provide a means for rapid, quantitative analysis of 
speech and non-speech sounds that, heretofore, has been unavailable. 
Research using the spectrograph is projected in the fields of phonetics, 
speech correction, linguistics, psychology, music, medical science, and 
other non-speech areas. Some of the spectrographic studies now in pro- 
gress are related specifically to problems of the deaf and severely deaf- 
ened. 

One long term investigation is under way to discover the intelligi- 
bility essentials of speech sounds. In several of the component studies, 
attention is focused on: the frequency range of various sounds; the 
area in the frequency range that received the greatest reinforcement ; 
and, the influence that combined sounds normally exert on each other. 
Extension of such observations to speech of children at various age 
levels will help to establish a set of reference standards for speech of 
the deaf child through increased knowledge concerning the intelligi- 
bility characteristics of the speech, both of normal hearing children, 
and of acoustically handicapped children. 

Another study deals with the use of live speech to test hearing. A 
unique feature of this investigation is the use of visible patterns of the 
test words to determine their predominate frequencies, pressure pat- 
terns ,and influences, as well as to establish the constancy of artcula- 
tion of the examiner. 

In a third study spectrograms are used to analyze speech as it is 
transmitted to the acoustically handicapped by several approved hear- 
ing aids. Comparisons of the speech patterns that enter the micro- 
phone with those that are received through the ear piece provide ob- 
jective evidence helpful to the deafened and those concerned with their 
welfare. 


YPSILANTI PROGRAM 


The Cathode Ray translator, located at the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Special Education, Michigan State Normal College, displays 
patterns of speech similar to the spectrograms except that they are in- 
stantaneous, continuous, and transitory. Because of these character- 
isties ,this equipment is being evaluated as an adjunct to the conven- 
tional oral method used in the development and improvement of speech 
and language in the deaf and severely deafened. After a group of child- 
ren have learned to read the patterns, studies dealing with the visual 
task can be made and an evaluation of the patterns as a means of com- 
munication in the classroom will be possible. 

The general objectives of the program at Michigan State Normal 
College are to determine: 

1. To what extent can Visible Speech facilitate speech education 


improvement of the deaf and severely deafened of different 
age levels? 
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To what extent can Visible Speech be used as a ~ ins of de- 
veloping and improving language of these groups? 

To what extent can Visible Speech be used as a means of com- 
munication in classroom instruction of the deaf and severely 
deafened of different age levels? 

What modifications, if any, are needed in the Visible Speech 
equipment ? 


Some of these questions will require years of study before they 
ean be answered. Therefore, a five-year program has been contem- 
plated. The first year is considered to be an exploratory and prepara- 
tory period devoted to such problems as orientation, training of teach- 
ers to aid in the research, establishing public relations to develop and 
maintain interest in the project, developing a research program to en- 
able qualified graduate students to undertake investigations, and, 
preliminary exploratory research program. 

The preliminary exploratory program has been in progress since 
the installation of the equipment in September, 1946. During the first 
part of the year practical answers were sought to several questions that 
are basic to the use of visible speech in teachng speec h to the deaf. For 
reference purposes this phase of the investigation is referred to as Ex- 
periment I. During the last eight weeks of the school a quantitative 
evaluation was begun of the translator as an adjunct to conventional 
oral methods of teaching speech to the deaf. Two studies in progress 
are referred to as Experiments II and III. A brief discussion is given 
below of the objectives, procedures, and so far as possible, the results 
of these experiments. 


EXPERIMENNT [| 


There are several fundamental objectives in the first phase of the 
program. One was to survey the relative effectiveness of the synthetic 
and analytic methods of presenting visible speecii material for speech 
improvement. The relative merits of the synthetic and analytic meth- 
ods, and of various combinations of the two approaches have been con- 
troversial issues for many years, and the problem of determining 
which is the most effective of these methods in using visible speech for 
speech improvement is one of the many to be solved in tue eventual de- 
velopment of translator methodology. This program was selected be- 
cause it seemed advisable to use both the synthetic and analytic meth- 
ods in this initial study, and, also, because it provided a means of mak- 
ing other observations of equal importance, in respect to the pupils and 
the use of the translator. Such observations, as will be seen later, could 
be made only during the course of actual instruction. 


Words selected for study, with both methods, were in the language 
vocabulary of the children, and followed their speech interests and 
needs as much as possible. Visible patterns of the sounds, words, and 
sentences were presented in a learning situation in which needed at- 
tention could be given to such related factors as, language, lip reading, 
and spelling. Four congenitally deaf children, with ages ranging from 
10 to 14 years, and with some speech and language background, were 
chosen for this introductory work with the translator. Through them 
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we hoped to obtain at least partial answers to the following series of 
questions, 


Can the Attention Span and Interest of Deaf Children Be 
Developed and Maintained in Regard to Visible Speech? 

The four children were taught as a group for one half hour period 
daily, but the translator was used for only short periods of five to ten 
minutes at first, and its use was extended to the full half hour grad- 
ually. This procedure was used in order to increase the attention span 
along with developing knowledge of the patterns. If the pupils’ inter- 
est and attention span could not have been developed sufficiently to 
make instruction possible, continuation of the use of visible speech with 
them would have been highly questionable. After the first two months, 
the children were able to utilize the half hour period with the trans- 
lator, and frequently were reluctant to leave. Their interest was trans- 
ferred easily from the initial novelty of the patterns to a real concern 
over their own speech largely through a realization of some success in 
correcting their speech. Interest was more evident in material taught 
by the analytic method than the synthetic, due perhaps to the pro- 
nounced effectiveness of that method in pattern retention and reeall, 
and in speech correction. 


Can Deaf Children Learn to Differentiate the Visible 
Speech Patterns? 

Unless patterns could be recognized and differentiated it would 
seem improbable that interest and attention could be maintained. Pre- 
vious experience with normal hearing adults and one congenitally deaf 
adult had established the fact that the patterns could be differentiated 
by adults. However, past experience with deaf children had been 
limited to a few hours and to a few word patterns that were compara- 
tively easy to recognize. No real evidence was available concerning 
what deaf children could or could not recognize in the patterns. There- 
fore, this problem was crucial to the continued use of visible speech in 
its present form. 

Pattern reading, as such, was not an objective in this experiment, 
but in order for speech correction to be effective, significant character- 
istics of the patterns had to be recognized and retained. Patterns were 
selected initially on the basis of striking dissimilarity of form and 
therefore were recognized and differentiated readily. When patterns of 
somewhat similar form were introduced, they were differentiatd more 
easily when taught by the analytic than by the synthetic method. In 
almost all eases where differences were not distinguishable on the basis 
of the whole word approaeh, a breakdown into elements proved suc- 
cessful. This became more evident in patterns of continuous speech 
where transitions between sounds alter word patterns significantly, 
and therefore require syllabic recognition. The children’s recognition 
score was tested periodically during the experiment. From the first 
test average score of 55% correct of five different items, the average 
score rose on the last two tests to 84% correct of fifty different items, 
and 86% correct of twenty different items. These scores compare fa- 
vor: bly with seores previously made by hearing adults on comparable 
test 
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Can Deaf Children Learn to Associate Pattern Forms 
With Articulatory Movements? 


In order to use visible patterns effectively to improve speech, they 
must be associated with the articulatory movements and with the mod- 
ulations that produce them. Since the patterns provide a physiologic 
phonetic display of speech, it seeme probable that the children could 
learn to make associations similar to those that hearing adults had 
made proviously. Considerable individual differences were manifested 
in the amount of time required to develop the association, but all of 
the children have shown marked interest in variations in articulation 
and modulation as related to pattern modifications in the voiceless 
explosives, the sound units used for association during this experiment. 
Towards the end of the experimental period, they had begun to at- 
tempt voluntarily and deliberately to produce some of these variations. 
It was not possible, in this experiment, to develop effective associations 
using the synthetic method. This result may be related to the very de- 
fective nature of the articulation of deaf children For correction of 
complex series of physiologic coordinations, the analytic method ap- 
peared to be more efficient and the corrections to be retained more per- 
manently than in the synthetic method. Focus of attention upon small 
pattern units and relatively simple physiologic movements made pos- 
sible the application of an association learned in one situation to new 
situations, and thus to the ability of the children to articulate new and 
unfamiliar combinations of the sound units studied. 


Can Deaf Children Acquire the Ability of Self-Criticism 
and Self-Correction by Use of the Patterns? 


If the children could be taught to differentiate patterns and to as- 
sociate the patterns with articulatory movements, then perhaps they 
could acquire the ability of self-criticism and self-correction by com- 
paring their patterns with normal reference patterns. The ultimate ex- 
tent to which this ability can be attained will indicate the degree to 
which vision can be substituted for hearing in respect to translator 
patterns and speech improvement. Even in the limited period of this 
experiment, it was clear that each of the four children had developed 
to some extent the ability to criticize and correct his own speech inso- 
far as he could make the prerequisite pattern-articulation-modulation 
associations. Self-criticism was developed through growth of an inter- 
est in the speech of other members of the group, not a competitive in- 
terest but a cooperative attitude of mutual assistance. An eventual aim 
will be the establishment of regular individual periods for self-practice 
using normal spectrograhpic reference patterns as guides for speech 
correction. 


Does Ocular Fatigue Influence the Use of the Translator? 


Assuming that the patterns were ligible enough to permit the »u- 
pils to acquire each of the skills mentioned above, if they impaired their 
vision with their study the practical value of the patterns would be 
nullified. During the first few weeks the periods of viewing the )at- 
terns were limited to approximately five-minute intervals and these 
periods were alternated with five minutes of instruction without the 
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use of the translator. The length of time for viewing the patterns was 
gradually inereased until the entire half hour period was used. Evi- 
dence of ocular fatigue was looked for in the rate of eye blink, in de- 
ereased accuracy of pattern recognition, and in fluctuaation of atten- 
tion. Some ocular fatigue was in evidence before the control of the 
room lights was installed. Also, it has been observed that after about 
ten minutes of viewing the patterns on the mirrors from the booths, 
the children’s eyes begin to fatigue. The usual direct viewing of the 
patterns in a room with controlled illumination produces no notice- 
able ocular fatigue. 

The question of ocular fatigue is associated with several other fac- 
tors that had to be observed during this exploratory period. These fae- 
tors were concerned mainly with the use of the translator, and there- 
fore the previous experience obtained with the training group in the 
laboratories was applied in this new situation. Answers to such ques- 
tions as, What viewing distance should be used? How much light should 
there be in the classroom? and, How fast should the tube be rotated ? 
were found to be approximately the same for the deaf children as for 
normal hearing adults. The pattern detail can be observed best at a 
distance of about six feet in a room with illumination. Speed of rota- 
tion of tube, which controls how fast the patterns move past the view- 
ing aperture, was varied, and the usual rate permitting about 120 
words to be viewed per minute was found to be satisfactory. Other ad- 
justments of the translator to show pattern detail were found to be the 
same for the deaf children as for normal hearing adults. Even the 
microphone technique, which was expected to provide considerable 
difficulty, was acquired within a reasonable time by using the pattern 
as a visual guide to control volume. The present pitch display was 
found to be of little value and the difficulty encountered in using it 
made it impractical. 

By April, 1947, it was believed that the indications in respect to 
the above fundamental questions were of such a nature as to justify the 
beginning of a more quantitative evaluation of the translator. The ac- 
quisition of a recorder at this time provided a means of obtaining data 
that heretofore had been unavaiable. An initial recording of the chil- 
drens’ speech had been made in October in a local broadeasting studio. 
In April, two recordings were made, one using the same material re- 
corded in October, the other using the material that had been studied 
in Experiment I. Samples of each child’s speech as taken from the dif- 
ferent recordings are shown with reference patterns for comparison. 


EXPERIMENT IT 


At the time of this writing, June 7, 1947, Experiment IT has been 
in progress seven weeks, and only one week remains of this semester. 
Present plans are to continue the study through the summer and per- 
haps during the fall semester. 

The purpose of this experiment is to evaluate the present Cathode 
Ray translator as an adjunct to conventional, multi-sensory, oral 
methods in speech education of the deaf. Instruction is given by Miss 
Green, a trained teacher of the deaf with knowledge of visible speech 
and experience in the use of the translator. The four congnitally deaf 
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children used as a test group in Experiment I are the subjects in this 
study. Experimental materials consist of the two lists; A and B, con- 
taining sounds and words that yt as neé irly comparable as penis 
List A ineludes sounds ‘‘s’’, ‘‘z’’, ‘‘t , (voiceless), and ‘th’’ (voice) 
and 40 words containing the above wlan selected with respect to the 
needs and interests of the pupils. List B includes sounds ‘f’, ‘‘y”’ 

**sh’’, and ‘‘h’’; and 40 words containing these sounds, selected like 
List A words, in regard to the needs and interests of the pupils. lwo 
methods of instruction are used, Method A—conventional, multi-sen- 
sory, oral method based on — and experience of experimenter, 
and Method B—multi-sensory, oral method plus use of the translator. 
In the procedure the four mis are given two one-half hour periods 
of instruction daily. List A material is used with method of instruction 
A and List B material is used with method of instruction B. One-half 
hour period is given daily to List A using Method A, and one-half hour 
period is given daily to List B using Method B. 

If and when a significant difference is observed in the progress of 
the pupils under Methods A and B, the Lists will be reversed (Method 
A—List B; Method B—List A) with additional words for each of the 
sounds taught under each list. This technique will provide a check on 
the observed results for each method in the experiment by tending to 
eliminate the difference factor from the two lists. 

At the beginning of the experiment, recordings were made on a 
Brush Tape Recorder of the speech of each pupil using both List A 
and List B materials. Subsequent recordings are scheduled at periodic 
intervals. At the conclusion of the study, the recordings of each pupil 
will be taped together in chronological order in preparation for evalua- 
tion. 

During the course of the investigation, incidental variable con- 
nected with the use of the translator, such as attitudes and reactions of 
the pupils, are being noted by the experimenter. And, in regard to her 
own reactions towards the studies, the experimenter is endeavoring to 
minimize any bias that may exist in respect to the methods of instrue- 
tion. 

Several methods of evaluating the results of this study may be 
ased. An auditory comparison of the speech proficiency of the four 
congenitally deaf pupils, using List A and List B materials, may be 
made by listening to the test recordings made before, during, and at 
the end of the experiment. 

Since List A materials are being taught by the conventional oral 
method of instruction (A), and List B materials by the conventional 
method of instruction plus the translator (B), the differences in specch 
proficiency, if any, for the sounds and words studied, may be atiri 
buted to the use of the translator—within limitations imposed by | 
interaction of other variables. A possible check on the observed 
sults will be obtained by reversing List A and List B when a sig 
eant difference is observed in the progress of the pupils. 

A judgment of speech proficiency may be obtained from ind vi- 
duals or juries with different interests and training. Experien ed 
teachers of the deaf may evaluate the recordings on the basis of t. eir 
knowledge of the speech of the congenitally deaf. Expert phonetic: ins 
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may make phonetic analyses of samples of the recorded speech that 
would indicate changes in pronunciation. Intelligibility of articula- 
tion, from the point of view of the person who is unfamiliar with the 
speech of the deaf and who has had no training in phonetics, may be 
scored by having a group of untrained auditors listen to a series of the 
recordings and write what they hear. The percentage of words under- 
stood may be used as an index to the intelligibility of articulation. A 
visual comparison of relative speech proficiency, as obtained by the 
two methods of instruction, may be made using spectrograms of sam- 
ples of recorded speech from List A and List B materials. In addition 
to the objective evaluation procedures, account should be taken of the 
experimenters’ observations in regard to such factors as: the pupils’ 
ability to associate articulatory movements with sounds; the pupils’ use 
of spontaneous oral language; and, the pupils’ development of a self- 
critical attitude towards speech. 

It is much too soon to draw any conclusions from this investiga- 
tion since the experiment is still incomplete at this writing. Sample 
patterns of the children’s speech taken from the first and a subsequent 
recording are presented below, with reference patterns, to show the 
work in progress. 


EXPERIMENT ITT 


The purpose of Experiment IIT is to evaluate the present Cathode 
Ray translator in speech education of the deaf as used by trained and 
experienced teacher of the deaf, Mrs. D. Bachman, who has had no 
previous knowledge of visible speech and no experience in the use of 
the translator. Three congenitally deaf pupils, ages ranging from 7 to 
10 years, comprise this experimental group. The same sounds are used 
as in Experiment II. Words, selected in respect to the needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils, were arranged in two Lists, A and B, as in Experi- 
ment II. Method of instruction, procedure, and evaluation are also iden- 
tical for the two studies. The objective here, as stated above, is to 
see whether the translator is of any value to an experienced teacher of 
the deaf who is experienced in visible speech. This study was begun 
at the same time as Experiments II and III and will be continued, if 
possible, during the summer. 

{xperiment III has not been in progress long enough to warrant 
presentation of results at this time. Spectrographie illustrations in- 
cluded here were taken from the first and a subsequent recording of the 
children’s speech and are shown with reference patterns to illustrate 
the work in progress. 


FutTurRE EXPEeRIMENNTS 


Among the studies that are contemplated for the near future, men- 
tion should be made of one designed to investigate several methods of 
using the translator in developing control of rhythm and stress in con- 
tin'ious speech. Another, in which all of those who are associated with 
the research are especially interested, is the investigation of the ap- 
plication of visible speech in speech development of congenitally deaf 
nursery school children. The fundamental questions enumerated in Ex- 
per ment I will be repeated and the materials and methods will be 
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adapted to the special requirements of this group. Training will start 
with patterns of gross sounds, progress, it is hoped, to easily discrimi- 
nable patterns of speech sounds made with different types of modula- 
tions, to words produced with similar modulations. This study is sched- 
uled to start in September and periodic progress reports will be made 
in the literature. 


CONCLUSION 


Teachers of the deaf will have no difficulty in appreciating the 
humanitarian motives that have produced visible speech because they 
themselves exemplify in their own self-sacrificing way the spirit of 
helpfulness to others that seeks no reward and is seldom publicly ree- 
ognized. They find their greatest satisfaction in the progress and 
achievements of their pupils. As a group-they have been progressive in 
the use of every conceivable aid that offered any hope of increasing the 
efficiency of their work. 

It should not be difficult for the scientist to understand that re- 
peated disappointments in the so-called ‘aids’’ has created a justifiable 
skepticism and they should not be surprised to hear visible speech re- 
ferred to as ‘‘just another gadget.’’ We can continue our growth 
through understanding that visible speech will become a ‘‘gadget”’ 
only through our own efforts; that its future value to those for whom 
it was designed depends upon the mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion of those who developed it and those who are to use it. Our respon- 
sibility as teachers is to evaluate the educational applications of visi- 


ble speech with the same type of objectivity, skill, and devotion that 
has characterized its development. This report of the research in pro- 
gress indicates what is being done. All of us who are connected with 
the project welcome your suggestions and comments and solicit your 
continued support. 


(Adjourned at 12:30 p.m.) 


oe 


GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO AURICULAR TRAINING SECTION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, Second Floor, Walker Hall 


AURICULAR TRAINING—‘‘The Proper Selection and Use of 
Individual Hearing Aids by Children.’’ 
Presiding : Miss Elizabeth Johnson, Supervisor, Acoustics Department, [\lin- 
ois School. 


PANEL 


Mary Wood Whitehurst, Director, Hearing Rehabilitation Center, New York, 
New York, formerly Director of Auditory Training, Hoff Hospital. 

Mr. Leo Doerfler, of Northwestern University Speech and Hearing Clinic 

Mrs. Harriet Montague; Director of Correspondence Course, John Tracy Clinic, 
formerly Associate Editor of the Volta Bureau. 

Miss Grace Harris, Teacher of Acoustic Training, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Audrey Hicks, Supervisor of Acoustic Training, Central Institute for 
the Deaf: 

Miss Betty Wright 
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Miss JOHNSON: Our panel this afternoon is concerned with the 
proper selection and use of individual hearing aids by children. 

Now, I wonder if it was explained to all of you, or if you were all 
here when Doctor Elstad explained to you this morning, that should 
you wish to have any question answered in connection with the topic 
under discussion today, your ecards will be collected at the end of the 
talks given by the various speakers. Then, the members of the panel 
will attempt to answer as many of those questions as can be answered. 
Doctor Elstad asked them to limit themselves to not more than a min- 
ute in answering them, so I hope we are very quick-witted. Please do 
write any questions that you have and we will collect them. 

Our first paper this afternoon is to be read by Miss Mary Wood 
Whitehrust, ‘‘Making Use of Residual Hearing.’’ 

Miss Wuitenvst: One of my G. IT. students at the Army Rehabili- 
tation Center suddenly interrupted a lesson one day to inquire: “‘ Are 
you a long hair or a short hair in your musical tastes?’’ I asked for 
an explanation. which he gave by asking another question: ‘‘Do you 
prefer Nelson Eddy to Frank Sinatra? If you do, then you are a long 
hair; if you don’t, you are a short hair.’’ I most certainly had my pre- 
ferance. but was loath to admit it to this modern, exuberant youth for 
fear of being put in the fossil pigeon-hole, so I stalled and straddled 
the fence by saying, ‘‘ Well, I like them both. It all depends on my 
mood !”’ 

If the same question were put to me today and applied to our sub- 
ject at hand, I, in turn, would answer it by asking myself three ques- 
tions : ‘‘Do you believe that an audiogram representing a 70, 80. or even 
a 90 decibel loss is sufficient evidence that a child has no usable hear- 
ing? And do you believe, therefore, that such a residue of hearing is 
not worth training? Do yow believe that an audiogram per se is a reli- 
able indication of a child’s hearing capacity?’’ If my answer to these 
questions were ‘‘Yes,’’ then certainly I would classify myself as a 
“long hair.’’ Whereas, if T considered each child’s problem an indiv- 
idual one, reinforced each audiometric test with other more practical, 
but perhaps less scientific measurements, and, after finding even a de- 
gree of usable hearing, began educating that hearing then I would put 
myself in the ‘‘short hair’’ camp. 

I must confess, however, that when I started my experiments in 
this field there was considerable length to my own hair, but those two 
faithful teachers, time and experience, have continuously clipped it. 
When a child came to me with a 90 decibel loss in her better ear and 
achieved through training and the use of a hearing aid what would 
seem to be the impossible, my eyes were open to the potentialities of 
the work for the severely deafened child. Therefore, what I have to say 
today does not represent untried theories; on the contrary, the the- 
ories methods and techniques suggested are an outgrowth of my own 
experiences and represent my sincere convictions on the subject. 


My method of selecting hearing aids and fitting them to children 
who have never used their hearing, and who, as a result, have no abil- 
ity to interpret sounds, is a long-term process. A minimum training 
period of fifteen to twenty lessons with daily instruction is required be- 
fore a hearing aid is even recommended. I feel that my reasons for this 
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are fully justified. In the first place, I believe that results of formal 
testing for a hearing aid are of doubtful value when the child has no 
speech perception. His response, no matter how cooperative he may be, 
is unreliable. Neither is the audiogram of much assistance. Seldom does 
it represent a real threshold of hearing if the child has never heard be- 
fore these pure tones, because he tends to wait until the tone acquires 
considerable volume before responding. 


In the face of these facts, I do not feel competent to select an aid 
for him until I have had an opportunity to observe his use of this hear- 
ing over a period of time. I want to be certain that there is enough res- 
idual hearing present to make the purchase of an aid worth-while. | 
can arrive at this conclusion only after the child has had preliminary 
observation and preliminary instruction. 

But there are other reasons, still more important, that make pre- 
liminary training an absolute essential—psychological factors which, | 
believe, largely determine the child’s satisfactory adjustment to his 
hearing aid. Let us consider the mental attitudes towards hearing aids 
of children who are candidates for them. These children can be grouped 
roughly into three classifications, depending on their age, tempera- 
ment and successful parental indoctrination—those wildy enthusiastic 
over the idea of wearing an aid; those definitey antagonistic ; and those 
apathetic to the idea. Regardess of their classification, sound must be 
made attractive to each group; attractive to the wildly enthusiastic so 
that they will remain enthusiastic; attractive to the anagonistic and 
apathetic so that they will grow to like it. I do not believe this can be 


done by putting an aid on a child to whom sound is totally foreign and 
saying in so many words, ‘‘ Take it and like it.’’ They are certainly not 
going to like it, and therefore, most certainly will not ‘‘take’’ it for 
long. Nor do I blame them. Bewilderment, confusion, discouragement, 
and even physical discomfort at times, will result-and very soon the 
child will wear his aid less and less, preferring the peaceful silence to 
which he is used. 


To safeguard against such a reaction, I introduce the child to this 
new world of sound gradually and kindly through sound equipment in 
my studio. I-choose the most attractive and ‘‘intriguing’’ sound mater- 
ial I can find so that the lessons will be interesting as well as educa- 
tional. In other words, I am trying to make the approach to sound a 
positive one—not a negative one. 

If, by the end of fifteen to twenty lessons, the child has built up a 
tolerance for sound, has picked up a limited sound vocabulary and, 
most important of all, is learning to enjoy these strange new sous 
which he is beginning to understand, I shall be conv inced that he is 
ready for a hearing aid. Accordingly, I begin to experiment with vir- 
ious aids which have been selected as adequate for his hearing loss. 
His response to these different instruments during his regular instri¢- 
tion period determines the final choice. 

From this point on, the instruction is given through the two me: ‘ia 
—strong sound equipment in the studio and the hearing aid. Usua'ly 
the lesson is divided into two parts. Because the special equipmeni is 
stronger and can be used binaurally I introduce all new mate: al 
through it. Towards the latter half of the period the child puts on i:is 
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hearing aid and the same material is repeated with variations. Also 
some old material is reviewed. For the story-hour, folk-daneing and the 
interpretative rhythms his personal hearing aid is always worn. 

The materials used consist of music and speech, with both live 
voice and recorded voice. I always find it necessary to explain my gen- 
erous use of music. First and foremost, it is an attractive medium for 
children. They never tire of a pretty tune, and if there are appealing 
words with the tune, so much the better, For example, it is much easier 
to teach a child a nursery rhyme in song than in speech. Moreover, I 
ean accomplish three things at one time: recognition of speech sounds 
and of rhythm in speech, and exercise on widely different frequencies. 
Occasionally I isolate some of these intervals and play a ‘‘high-low”’ 
game with the child. After hearing me sing the two, he tells me wheth- 
er they are ‘‘high-low’’ or ‘‘low-high’’. This is pure, unadultered ear 
training. 

I teach as many songs as the child can digest. He not only learns to 
speak the poems intelligibly and rhythmically, but also learns, through 
hearing, to recognize as a whole and in parts. After several songs have 
been taught, he is asked to discriminate between them. Songs are al- 
ways chosen to suit the child’s age and interest level. The shorter they 
are and the more repetition they have, the better. It is possible in some 
cases that with the constant hearing of song material the child will 
develop a singing voice. It is a difficult achievement, but I have had it 
happen. When it happens I am happy because it so directly affects the 
speaking voice. 

In the beginning, instrumental music is chosen for its rhythmical 
appeal. Fundamental rhythms of all sorts are introduced: marching, 


_ swaying, skipping, hopping, jumping, running, ete. Each is introduced 


singly with the proper bodily response demonstrated. After several 
rhythms have been experienced, the child is asked to discriminate be- 
tween them just as he did with songs. Simple folk dances are taught, 
and later, after the child has become more discriminating, moods are 
introduced. He recognizes some pieces as gay, others as sad; some 
musi¢ as heavy like elephants, and other music as soft like snowflakes. 
He dramatizes these moods as he listens. 

The speech material, or rather the hearing of speech material, is 
constructed in the simplest-possible way. First, single words are intro- 
duced either through objects or through pictures. Next, two words are 
combined—perhaps a color and an object, or a number and an object, 
such as brown eyes or two arms. This is followed by the combination of 
three words, such as one white bat, four black shoes. Finally, the sen- 
tence emerges as a whole. The framework of this sentence is constantly 
repeated with only a change of object at the end, or a change of sub- 
ject at beginning, such as, 


I see a horse. Mother has two eyes. 
I see a cow. Mother has two arms. 
I see a dog. 


Mother has two eyes. 

Father has two eyes. 
This can be developed endlessly, using all previous vocabularies in a 
variety of ways. 
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The story-hour is a popular form of instruction through entertain- 
ment. This, of course, is always a combined form of lip reading and 
hearing. Stories are chosen which afford much repetition of ideas. Such 
familiar stories as the Three Little Pigs, The Three Bears, and Little 
Red Riding Hood provide opportunity for frequent repetition of 
phrases. These repeated ideas can later be used as isolated hearing 
drills. 

All new material, both speech and song, is first presented by 
means of a sight-hearing method. The child sees and hears simultan- 
eously. After he is thoroughly acquainted with the material, access to 
lip reading is withdrawn and emphasis thereafter is on sound alone. In 
the early stages of training, the child watches objects or pictures in 
front of him and associates the sound with the object. Later, as his 
skill in sound discrimination increases, and, therefore, he does not need 
so much visual aid, he looks away—anywhere but at me. I believe it is 
better to get out of his line of vision than to sit in front of him with 
mouth covered. It is certainly a more natural procedure. Furthermore, 
covering the mouth actually sets up a psychological barrier within 
some children. If, after one repetition, the child fails to interpret the 
sound or sounds, it is immediately given to him again with the help of 
lip reading. 

The success of this training depends upon the cooperative atti- 
tude of the parents, or, if the children board at school, the cooperation 
of the teachers. Someone must see that hearing aids are used during 
and after school hours, It is also essential that some daily supplemental 
training follows the instruction period. In my private work with chil- 
dren I educate the mothers along with the children. They participate 
in the lessons by playing games and by giving some of the material. 
They are shown how to modulate their voices in order to reach the 
child most effectively. They keep a note-book of all material studied 
and continue to help the child with this material at home. They super- 
vise the wearing of the aid—in short, frequent intervals at first, fol- 
lowed by a gradual but steady increase in the wearing time. Ultimate- 
ly the child must wear his hearing aid the better part of the day, ex- 
cept, of course, when engaged in sports or in strenuous exercise. It is 
my wish that he learn to accept his newly found hearing as naturally 
as his normal hearing friends accept theirs and to use it continuously 
as they use theirs. They cannot cut their hearing on and off at will. 
Why should he? Furthermore, the ‘‘on and off’’ user, whether child 
or adult, never really becomes skilled in the art of using a hearing aid. 
He cannot belong to both silent and hearing worlds. He must make up 
his mind which it is to be and stay permanently in that world. With 
proper guidance and training, the deafened child can be led to make 
the right choice. It is up to us to help him make that choice (Applause) 

Miss JOHNSON: Thank you very much, Miss Whitehurst I hope 
that you will all now write down any questions you want to ask Miss 
Whitehurst. I am sure she will be of real help to you, if you have any 
questions for her. 

Our next paper this afternoon is one by Doctor Harold Westlake, 
Professor of Audiology, Northwestern University, and it will be read 
by Mr. Leo Doerfler. 
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HEARING AIDS FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. DoeRFLER: Approaching the fitting of hearing aids from the 
viewpoint of the University Clinic it appears that procedures for es- 
timating the value of a hearing aid, and then making the* best use of 
it through auricular training, have developed to a point where they 
are on a practical basis and should be made available to children of 
school age. The military experience indicated that those who could 
use instruments received an average gain of thirty-five decibels. Fol- 
low-up surveys established that better than ninety per cent of those 
who were fitted continued to use their instruments. Since the war hear- 
ing aid clinies have adapted military rehabilitation procedures to civil- 
ian use. It is not the thesis of this paper that every child in a school 
for the deaf should be given clinical tests to determine the usefulness 
of an instrument. But it is the thesis of this paper that each youngster 
in a residential school is entitled to a careful consideration of his case. 
All those who show an indication of profiting from amplification should 
be given a careful analysis in a hearing aid clinic. 

The enabling steps leading up to the proper selection of those chil- 
dren who should be given hearing aid tests are certainly within reason- 
able expectaney in any school. They are: (1) an otological examina- 
tion; (2) an audiometric test; and (3) a careful exploration of the 
child’s behavior to show how much ‘‘interest in’’ and ‘‘awareness of’’ 
sound are present. 

Regarding the first step, the otological examination, it is hard to 
conceive of an educator’s permitting as radical revision of a child’s 
life, as removing him from his family and educating him away from 
normal children, without first getting supporting information from a 
medical specialist. 

Likewise, with respect to the second step, the audiometric test, it 
has been adequately demonstrated that relatively few of the pupils en- 
rolling in a residential school will have no hearing. Planning a suit- 
able educational program will be dependent upon a careful evalua- 
tion of any remaining hearing. A program which ignores residual 
hearing and assumes complete deafness is no more justifiable than keep- 
ing acoustically handicapped children in the classes for normal chil- 
dren where normal hearing is assumed. 

Following procedures worked out by the Ewings, it is possible 
to get consistent responses to pure tone audiometer tests, even with 
severely handicapped children of pre-school age. The Ewings taught 
children to move blocks and work with peg boards, having the chil- 
dren place one peg or move one block at each presentation of a stimulus, 
such as a word, a whistle, or the sound of a bell or drum. While res- 
ponding to such gross sounds as the above does establish the presence 
of hearing, it does not furnish the definite information which is im- 
portant to making judgment on possible usefulness of residual hear- 
ing. We have found at Northwestern University that it is relatively 
simple to make a transfer from moving blocks or pegs at the presenta- 
tion of a gross sound to moving them at the presentation of pure tones 
through the audiometer receiver. This modified Ewing technique yields 
consistent and reliable responses, even with children as young as two 
and one half years of age. 
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To supplement the otologist’s findings and the audiometric re- 
sults one should have reports on careful observation of the child’s ‘‘in- 
terest in’’ and ‘‘response to’’ sound. Running through this informa- 
tion on each resident of a school a skilled audiologist should be able to 
select the children who show possibility of profiting from using a hear- 
ing aid. 


The selection of a hearing aid for a child enmity involves pro- 
cedures and techniques which vary somewhat from those employed 
with adults. Although our goals may remain essentially the same, there 
is one vital difference which must constantly be kept in mind through 
the procedure. We will have less groundwork upon which we can base 
our findings; less definitive evidence from which we can obtain a rel- 
iable estimate of the performance of a hearing aid. 


The hard of hearing child is apt to be able to utilize very suc- 
cessfully what auditory acuity still remains available to him. Because 
of inadequate or imperfect stimulation he has not yet learned to use 
auditory clues to the best: advantage. Tests for hearing aid perform- 
ance are substantially based on the use of these clues. Therefore, what 
is needed is ‘‘know-how”’ plus versatility in adapting available techni- 
ques. 

What we are interested in, basically, is to provide the aurally 
handicapped child with a hearing aid which will function adequately, 
in the use situation, in terms of four dimensions: 


(1) The first dimension is sensitivity The prime function of the 
hearing aid is that of a booster, serving to increase the power of sound 
to bring as much of it as possible within the sensitivity range of the de- 
fective ear An important measure of the usefulness of the hearing aid 
is the determination of how much additional sound a child can per- 
ceive through its use. This measure is ordinarily achieved by compar- 
ing success in understanding speech without a hearing aid with sue- 
cess when various types of instruments are used. 


Obviously here is one place where an adaptation must be made for 
the child who has not learned speech. With the adult it is possible to 
present common words or statements through a calibrated system and 
to expect him to recognize and repeat words or statements. Such ability 
cannot be assumed in the child’s case. At Northwestern University we 
make an estimate of the child’s success in hearing by his ability to learn 
to recognize words. Several weeks before coming to the Clinic the par- 
ents or teachers are given a series of sixteen attractive pictures with 
instructions for their use. The youngster is given daily practice in 
pointing to pictures as the parent or teacher names them from a po- 
sition in which the child can read the lips as well as use what hearing 
he has. At the Clinie the amplified sound is substituted for the par 
ent’s voice. The chief point is that no language ability is assumed. Th« 
child’s response in a learning situation is the important thing. It does 
work. 

Note, however, that this procedure is not an uncontrolled speech 
test. The speech to which the child is expected to respond is fed through 
a carefully controlled system so that it is possible to give numerical! 
scores indicating the relative benefit of the various aids. 
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(2) The second dimension is tolerance. By this we mean, simply, 
how loud a sound ean the hearing aid handle, without objectionable re- 
actions on the part of the user. Each aid is gradually subjected to in- 
ereasing levels of sound until the wearer complains of a tickle in his 
ear, or vibration, or the beginning of pain. Obviously an aid which 
proves uncomfortable with moderate levels of sound, which the user 
would be expected to encounter in daily use of the aid, would be un- 
satisfactory. There is some evidence that the reaching of a ‘‘tolerance 
limit’’ may occasionally be a psychological rather than a strictly phys- 
iological problem ; nevertheless, it must be taken into consideration. It 
is vital that a possible negative attitude towards hearing aids be pre- 
vented by exploring this upper dimension of hearing aid performance. 

(3) The third dimension is performance in noise. The testing of 
a hearing aid’s capacity of transmitting speech in the presence of a 
measured amount of background noise yeilds valuable information on 
the potential performance of the aid in a noisy situation. Too much 
testing of hearing aids is done in artificially silent situations or rooms 
which are not comparable to the noisy situation of the world at large. 

(4) The fourth dimension is the frequency response of the hear- 
ing aid. The adult who suffers a loss of hearing and procures an aid is, 
in a large sense, replacing to some extent his ability to hear, which he 
has had up to the time of the loss. He has built up a diseriminative 
ability to a level where he habitually relies upon innumerable clues to 
perceive speech, and consequently does not require perfect transmis- 
sion of speech to get along. But the aurally handicapped child is start- 
ing from scratch, or at last with a severe handicap. His needs are sub- 
stantially greater. Hence, he requires an instrument which will give 
him higher fidelity and a broader frequency band to enable him to 
learn the vital habits of discrimination and interpretation. 


There are satisfactory tests now available for other available per- 
tinent information. The final decision should then be made by an in- 
dividual who has an extensive and detailed knowledge of current hear- 
ing aids. 

But careful selection of a hearing aid alone is not the answer to 
the successful fitting of hearing aids on aurally handicapped children. 
Of equal importance is a guided program for learning to use the hear- 
ing aid effectively. The first few weeks of this training should be re- 
stricted to the use of the hearing aid only during specified periods un- 
der the direct supervision of a trained therapist. These few weeks are 
vital, for they comprise the beginnings of a positive attitude toward 
the aid on the part of the child. Too often have children plunged into 
indiscriminate use of an aid, with resultant frustration at their in- 
ability to perform adequately, and consequent distaste for any and all 
hearing aids. Nor have parents, with their attitudes of expecting mir- 
acles, been entirely blameless. 

The child should not be playing a passive role in this process, for 
he should be assuming more and more responsibility in the use and care 
of his instrument. The auditory training program should progress 
from the highly successful, simple situation, with consequent high moti- 
vation, to the more and more complex hearing situations. Gradually the 
control of the hearing aid must pass from the acoustic therapist into 
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the hands of the child, who will thus come gradually to know the basic 
capacities and limitations of his instrument. 

The age at which an aurally handicapped child can begin wearing 
a portable aid varies, naturally, with his relative maturity, attitude, 
ete. But there is no valid reason why early years should be wasted, with 
resultant deterioration of auditory ability. In those cases where intel- 
ligent and cooperative parental supervision is available, we should ad- 
vise the use of a table model aid with a child of even one year of age. 
Of course, it would necessarily be on a play basis, with animal sounds, 
rhythmie records, and the like. 

An additional item should be mentioned here. The adequate fitting 
of hearing aids calls for trained personnel with a core of new informa- 
tion and new skills. It will be a disservice to children and to any hear- 
ing aid program to permit partially trained personnel to take over. Ad- 
ministrators of schools should be wary of shifting teachers into this 
field without first considering their backgrounds and aptitudes. A com- 
petent person they might select should certainly augment his training 
with a rigorous disciplining in an up to date clinic to learn fitting tech- 
niques. 

The thesis of this paper is that each pupil in a special school for 
the deaf is entitled to consideration by a skilled audiologist to estim- 
ate whether he is likely to make successful use of a hearing aid. Those 
whose audiometric tests, otologic reports and observed interest in sound 
indicate that an instrument might prove helpful are entitled to a thor- 
ough examination by a competent audiologist. It is not our feeling that 


this discussion centers about something for the future. We are speak- 
ing of facilitates, procedures and personnel that are already function- 
ing and ean be duplicated to fill the need. (Applause) 

Miss JoHNson: Thank you very much, Mr. Doerfler, for an infor- 
mative afternoon. We began our session rather late, so I would like, 
with your permission, not to read the paper by Doctor Kranz, but will 
submit it so that it may be copied by the stenotypist. 


USE OF HEARING AIDS BY CHILDREN 


Dr. FRED Kranz, Vice-President and Director of Auditory Research, 
Sonotone Corporation 


The question as to whether a hearing aid can be of help to a small 
child having deficient hearing depends primarily on whether there is 
still some residual hearing left. If tests show that the child is totally 
deaf, of course, a hearing aid can never be of any assistance. However, 
if the child has some hearing ability, a hearing aid may be of help both 
in hearing the speech of other people and also in the proper develop- 
ment of his own speech. This development of speech of a growing chil:l 
is dependent on his hearing the speech of other people and imitating it. 
It is by this means that he builds up a background of experience and 
habit in associating ideas with sounds which he hears and with muscu- 
lar motions of his own throat and mouth and the resultant sounds 
which he himself makes. 

If the child has had the hearing deficiency from birth or if the de- 
ficiency occurred before he learned to talk, the problem of proper 
speech development is in general difficult and requires continued de- 
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voted effort on the part of the parents, and on the part of the teacher 
if the child is in school. The financial investment in a hearing aid for 
such a child and the effort to use it can be justified only in cases where 
careful tests show an appreciable amount of residual hearing, and 
where the parents are ready to assume intelligently the responsibility 
of the long and patient training which is necessary to build up a pro- 
per correlation between a sound vocabulary and the mental images and 
ideas of the child. 

If the child had normal hearing until after he learned to talk and 
then lost part of his hearing, the problems of training and develop- 
ment are not so difficult and there is good probability of a successful 
use of a hearing aid in the development of normal social relationships 
both at home and at school. It is recognized that social relationships are 
closely tied up with suitable communication with our fellow beings, 
chiefly through speech, and such communication is a great help in giv- 
ing self-confiidence and a satisfactory social adjustment. 

The approach of a so-called commercial organization to the prob- 
lem of the use of hearing aids by children is of necessity somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of publicly supported or publicly operated groups. 

Our particular company has established two principles relating to 
these situations. In the first place, we have made it a rule not to sell a 
hearing aid to an adolescent or even to an adult who has never had use- 
ful hearing. It is our feeling and experience that the probability of the 
successful use of a hearing aid by such a person is not great because he 
has already formed adaptations to his environment which have not in- 
cluded to any appreciable extent the sense of hearing, and he probably 
will not be sufficiently interested in developing new adaptations to 
make the effort required of him for the successful use of a hearing aid. 
Therefore we feel it rather inadvisable for such a person to purchase a 
hearing aid, and we have discouraged such sales because of probable 
dissatisfaction and a possible feeling that we have taken undue com- 
mercial advantage of such a person. 

The second principle is in line with comments made above and re- 
lates to children rather than to adolescents or adults. We have made it 
a rule not to sell a hearing aid for use by a child unless we are thor- 
oughly convinced that the parents or teachers are willing and able to 
work inteligently with the child and guide him in the use of the hear- 
ing aid and in his expanded experience in the world of sound. With- 
out the sincere cooperation of the family, the parents or the teachers, 
the chance of success is not sufficiently great to warrant the expense in- 
volved. The advice and sympathetic interest of a physician is of great 
assistance in promoting a proper and helpful attitude of cooperation. 

We estimate that we do not sell more than about one out of ten 
cases which come to us in which the hearing of a child is involved. Un- 
doubtedly many more of these children could be greatly benefited by 
the use of a hearing aid, but we realize that neither our company nor 
our representatives are in a position to assume the responsibility for 
the detailed training which we know is necessary. 

A few years ago we sent out a questionnaire on the experience of 
all new users of our hearing aids under 16 years of age, covering about 
a year of sales. In this group of users, the youngest was four years of 
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age and half of them were twelve or under. Of the replies received, 
82% reported good results, 6% reported poor results and 12% were 
undecided or indefinite. It is probable that present day experience, in 
view of the improvement in instruments, should be at least as good as 
this. 

Our experience is that the breakage of hearing aid instruments by 
children who wear them is not actually a particularly serious problem. 
Accidents with them are not nearly as frequent as might be antici- 
pated. 

It is our feeling that it would be an undue restriction to limit the 
acoustic training of children to the use of group hearing aids. In gen- 
eral, these are not well adaptable to all individual cases, but more ser- 
ious is the fact that the child is severely limited in the number and var- 
iety of practical situations to which he may learn to adapt himself on 
the basis of sound. The individual hearing aid brings these adaptations 
into the child’s every day life and experiences. 

A fear of being conspicuous or different has been the greatest im- 
pediment to the acceptance of hearing aids by the general public as a 
rational means of meeting the problem of deficient hearing. In the ease 
of children, a proper attitude and introduction on the part of the par- 
ents or teachers will often make this matter of ‘‘acceptance’’ less of a 
problem for a young child than for an adolescent. After an initial per- 
iod of use, this problem will usually cease to exist. 

In summary, we might say that the physical instruments are avail- 
able to bring improved hearing to many children through the use of 
individual hearing aids, but the necessity for intelligent training and 
supervision still remains; and in most cases this can be met only 
through the close cooperation of the parents or of the teachers with the 


child. 


Miss Jonnson: If it is agreeable to you, I would like to eall for 
your question cards now. While they are taking up the question cards, 
Mrs. Montague will talk to you about some of the work she has done 
with the mothers of deaf children. 

Mrs. MontaGuE: My work has to do with parents who are taking 
correspondence courses sent out by the John Tracy Clinic. I am smply 
going to read some short excerpts from reports the different mothers 
have sent in to the Clinic. In the beginning we suggest that the mother 
talk to the child, that she sing, that she let the child listen to the radio 
and piano, dance and the folk stories. Now I am going to read a para- 
graph from a mother in South Africa. She had just begun her corres- 
pondence course. She had been told that the child had no hearing at 
all, but this is what she says: 

‘*Since reading the third installment of your course, I have been hold- 

ing him on my lap at the piano, and I play and sing some of the old nur- 

sery rhymes, and rock him to the rhythm. He just loves this and asks for 

more. We both get a great deal of joy from this new discovery. I ean hard- 

ly find words to tell you what it means to me to see the possibility of his 

enjoying music and singing and rhythm. I had never thought of such a 
thing until you called it to my attention and I experimented; but he really 


does get something from these tunes, something of the sound as well as the 
rhythm.’’ 
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This is from a mother in Coffeyville, Kansas, who enrolled in the 
course in January, 1946. She could not get an audiometer test at the 
time. In February, this mother wrote : 

‘*T believe Kathy has some usable hearing. We are having earphones 
attached to the radio and the phonograph, and also a microphone. I have 
noticed that Kathy hears the dog bark and also seems to hear us when we 
call the dog.’’ 


In April, this mother wrote: 

‘*Kathy loves her earphones. She adjusts the volume herself and it is 
certainly loud. The earphones are where she can reach them and she gets 
them herself, plugs them in and dials the radio herself. The other day she 
listened to a musical program for about fifteen minutes. 

‘*She also uses a stethoscope. She was having a physical examination 
and the doctor laid the stethoscope down, and she immediately tried it on. 
3y chance she made a sound into it, which she heard, much to her surprise. 
The doetor was so delighted that he gave her an extra one, and it is not 
an uncommon sight to see Kathy wandering around with her stethoscope 
on, part of the time babbling to herself in it, and part of the time trying to 
get you to talk into it. Kathy has always been a noisy child, with a loud, 
shrill voice, but when she chatters to herself into the stethoscope, her voice 
is greatly lowered and much softer, in fact, quite pleasing.’ 


have a longer report from a mother in Massachusetts who began 
the course in October, 1946, when the child was not yet three. After 
one month, the mother wrote me: 

‘*The Sonotone agent in Quincy has lent us a hearing aid to see if it 

would help her. She seems to hear with it. We cannot tell as yet whether 

she hears any words, or just noises, but she turns her head at the sound of 

a normal speaking voice, whereas without the aid it takes a loud, sharp 

noise to get her attention.’’ 


The mother started taking the child to the class for pre-school chil- 
dren at the Massachuetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, and in December she 
wrote : 

**Doctor Lewis told us not to use the hearing aid anymore as he is 
afraid it is distorting the sounds that she would hear normally. Instead, he 

told us to get a speaking tube, and we have been using it this past month. 

Elaine did not like the tube at first, but now she will listen for a short 

time while I talk through it. She listens to musie over the radio through a 

pair of earphones. ’’ 

In February, the mother wrote: 

“*Elaine does not like to have us talk over the speaking tube. I wonder 

if we talk too loud for her. Doctor Lewis says he will let her use the aid 

again when she is four.’’ 


In March, the mother reported on the general acoustic work she had 
done: 


‘*T blow a whistle behind her back to see how far away she can hear 
it. I blow a flute and see if she can distinguish between the flute and the 
whistle. She hears a whistle at twenty feet, and can distinguish at that dis- 
tance between flute, whistle and bell. She hears he bell when rung softly 
it ten feet. She jumps an animal over the fence when I say ‘jump’ ”’ 


In April, the acoustic exercises came first in the reports. Elaine 
had mastered all the acoustie exercises offered in the correspondence 
course. She could sit in front of a mirror and, while watching her moth- 
er in the mirror, could repeat animal sounds when shown the animal. 
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Later in this month, she could repeat animal sounds spoken behind lier 
at a distance of three feet. 

In May, the mother used the piano as advised in the correspoiid- 
ence course, and continued with the bell, the whistle and the flute prac- 
tice. During this month, the mother resumed the use of the hearing aid. 
Mother writes : 

‘‘There has been a big improvement in her behavior since she has 
been wearing the aid. She can obey commands given behind her—run, bow, 
turn around, and can hear the word ‘go’ given as indication that she is to 
perform a given action. The command is given at ten feet while she is 
wearing the aid. She loves this work. She loves the hearing aid and does 
not mind wearing it. She wears a vest with a pocket for the receiver in 
front, and pockets for the batteries on the sides. We put the batteries on 
one side one day, and on the other side the next day, and we have two two 


ear molds. She wears the aid on one ear one day and the other ear the 
next.’’ 


But our time is short here. We have many like that and it shows 
what mothers are doing with the hearing aid. And we are doing all we 
can to help them. (Applause) 


Miss. JoHNsOoN: Thank you, Mrs. Montague. Miss Whitehurst, will 
you read your question and answer it in a short time? 

Miss WHITEHURST: How long des it take with a 90% decibel loss 
after some hearing is gained to interpret sound? That is the first ques- 
tion. 

From the very first lesson, I very easily observed the child was 
keen and alert and had the ability to interpret sound. Just how far she 
ean go, I do not know. I worked with her for a month every day, five 
days a week, half hour, before I definitely decided to put this hearing 
aid on her. 

The next question: What hearing loss do you recommend before a 
child is to wear a hearing aid? 

That I cannot put down in black and white. It varies as I men- 
tioned before. I do not feel that the audiometric tests are too reliable in 
making a determination. It has to be plus the audiometric test. To look 
at it today and say, ‘‘No, I don’t see how she ean do anything with it”’ 
—but she has done something with it ,a great deal with it. Of course, 
there are different things to think about: What does she want out of it, 
so far as distance and listening are concerned. No, she will never get : 
great deal of distance, but for close range and for improving her spec 
and teaching her to speak intelligently, I think it is of infinite value 
the child. 

The next question is: How old must a child be to adjust to a hear 
ing aid: 

That again, I cannot say. The younger the better, as far as | 
concerned. Some children three years old can put them on and w 
them very nicely, if they are well brought up and there is cooperat 
in the home. Other children who have not had good home training ¢ 
not put them on that early. I think it is entirely an individual mat 
and largely a matter of temperament with the child itself. But I he: 
ily endorse putting them on at a very early age. 

The next question is: What is the comparative value betwee: 
group hearing aid and an individual aid? 
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Well, to me both of them are necessary. If the group aid is a good 
one—but I think if it is a poor one and it is always breaking down, and 
whether it is on or whether it is off, whether it is weak or strong— 
many times I think you will get better results from your personal aid, 
if you talk right into the microphone of it. Don’t stand far away from 
the child, but talk right to him, as I am talking here into this micro- 
phone. There are great values and great possibilities in such an ar- 
rangement as that. 

The next question is a personal question: Is your book available 
yet? 

[I think it will be shortly. I will have to ask Miss Timberlake that 
question. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: It is in the bindery. 

Miss JOHNSON: Miss Hicks, will you answer this question ? 

Miss Hicks: What is the youngest child that you have satisfac- 
torily fitted with an indvidual aid? 

At the Central Institute, we have not fitted any children under six 
with an individual aid as yet. I am still on the fence about it. I believe 
we would like to try it this coming year. We are not just sure of how to 
go about selecting an aid for the child. However, we are going to ex- 
periment with it and see what we can do using vowels and words and 
sentences in a pre-training period before assigning an individual aid to 
that child. We had preferred to use the naked ear with the young deaf 
child and we have always used a group instrument. We are very for- 
tunate in having access to an instrument developed by Mr. Harrison as 
a result of research during the war. And for group work, such as mu- 
sie and voice building and that sort of thing, we use this group instru- 
ment. Otherwise we take one or two children at a time and give them 
work directly through the ear or using the tube. So we are, of course,, 
very fortunate in having small classes so that we ean do that. I should 
think with a larger class it would be more advantageous to try to put 
on individual aids. 

With regard to that, I think what we are going to do is select one 
of the aids arbitrarily, and we will have them on children as young as 
two, two and a half, and three. But right now, the youngest that we 
have is six years old. 

The second question is: How long do you suggest that the young 
child wear his aid in the beginning? 

[ would say the longer the better. That depends almost entirely 
upon the child. We do not force them to wear hearing aids. We try to 
make it pleasant for them, as you were told. We try to get them to lis- 
ten. We start out with short periods of time and increase the periods as 
fast as possible. I hope that answers the question. 

Miss JoHNsON: Miss Hicks, when you say that you have not yet 
fittel the child, I presume you mean in your school? 

Miss Hicks: Yes. 

Miss JoHNSON: The Central Institute Hearing Aid Clinic has fit- 
ted children for the Illinois School who are considerably under six 
years of age, and they are very well fitted. We are very happy with the 
results we are getting with young children with individual hearing 
aid 
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Miss Wright, you have a question. 


Miss Wrigut : The question I have is: Is it possible through the use 
of individual aids to increase the hearing of children by 35 to 65 deei- 
bels, and if so how ean you justify the failure to provide such indivi- 
dual aids? 

I am glad that that question was given to me because I feel that 
way too. How can we justify the failure? And yet I think it all goes 
back to the many questions that we have to consider. We have to con- 
sider the question of educating many of the teachers now in the schools 
as to the desirability and advisability of the use of the hearing aids. 

Then, there is a question of funds to purchase hearing aids, and, 
of course, there is an expense in connection with them. 

I don’t know how many of you have appealed to service clubs for 
help in this problem. If the financial end is the reason why the children 
do not have hearing aids, we know that there are many service clubs 
that have given hearing aid equipment and individual hearing aids to 
children all over the United States. Many of the societies for the crip. 
pled children have given aids to children in schools for the deaf. Our 
own American Hearing Society has a children’s hearing aid fund 
which was started by the Eagles of Rochester, and I am happy to tell 
yeu that we have given individual hearing aids to many children in the 
scho: ls for the deaf. We have been very much gratified over the results 
of the hearing aids that have been given. In fact, we have a record of 
the letters written by the children themselves concerning the use of the 
hearing aids, as to how their language and speech have been helped. 

I wonder also if you have appealed to the vocational rehabili- 
tation services and also to the United States Children’s Bureau because, 
as you know, the Children’s Bureau is becoming greatly interested in 
this problem of giving hearing aids to the children. Just a few or ten 
days ago I was in Wisconsin, and I was very much interested and grati- 
fied to hear this there: The State Bureau of the Handicapped is grant- 
ing hearing aids to children. There are unlimited possibilities of vet- 
ting hearing aids, if you are sold on the idea of the value of the indivi- 
dual hearing aid for children. Just one person with enthusiasm in the 
school for the deaf, who believes in utilizing every remnant of hearing 
a child has, can be a great power to see that those individual hearing 
aids are secured either through service clubs or through existing 
agencies, and I think that you have heard this afternoon some of the 
values that can be secured through the use of aids. 

Again, it is a problem of educating the parent. The other day | 
talked ta Doctor Whildin, of Baltimore, who supervises the educaiion 
of the deaf in a Baltimore school. One hundred fifty children ars using 
hearing aids in the public schools of Baltimore, and this project ‘vas 
started by an initial gift from a person who is interested in utilizing 
the hearing of children. Now, the Baltimore Department of Educa 
furnishes a number of hearing aids to the children. Then, when the par- 
ents have become educated to the value of these hearing aids, the } : 
ents buy the aids for the children at home and some of these aids 
being passed on again to go on their mission of service 

It is a great problem and I think perhaps if we utilize all of th: 
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isting resources, we will be able to get more individual hearing aids for 
the children. 

(Applause) 

Miss JoHNSON : Thank you very much, Miss Wright. I believe that 
Miss Wright’s point in using every existing facility for furnishing 
hearing aids is a very, very important one. I believe there are many 
agencies that would be happy to furnish our children with hearing aids, 
if we would only ask them and show them that they are needed. 

In Illinois, no child need go without an individual hearing aid,— 
no child. Any child who is eligible to receive a hearing aid, regardless 
of how much money or how little money the family has, the need is all 
that is necessary. These hearing aids are furnished by the University 
of Illinois, Division of Service for Crippled Children, and I know that 
the program for crippled children is very wide-spread. It would be a 
step in the right direction for all of you to investigate in your states. 

Now, Miss Harris, will you ask your question ? 

Miss Harris: My question is: How may a child be introduced to 
an individual hearing aid? 

[ believe that the other members of the panel have answered that. 
From my experience it is not given to any definite age because age is 
certainly a very small part of the question. Certainly, the younger a 
child is, the better. But we have to take into consideration the other fac- 
tors: how much hearing does the child have, if he does have hearing. If 
he doesn’t, how well adjusted is he emotionally ? And if he doesn’t have 
very much hearing, and he is a very deaf child, how much training has 
he had? How much conditioning has he had? 

[ will give you a few examples: Most of the children we have in the 
clinie are very, very deaf. They need long periods of systematic train- 
ing before they are able to wear hearing aids. As a matter of fact, there 
is no child child in the clinic right now who is wearing a hearing aid 
full-time, and we never recommended it because we feel that the child 
was just not ready for it. However, there are three of the children who 
wear hearing aids away from the clinic, and one of the children who 
wears the hearing aid at home and at the clinie while she is eating and 
during her individual training period. But that same child who wears 
it to the eclinie tried it one day playing outside and what happened? 
They got to climbing trees and she got hung up. What are we to do? 
Make the child stop climbing trees or just leave the hearing aid off 
during that period ? 

I bring that up. It isn’t very essential, and yet there are things 
that have to be brought into consideration when we make a statement 
that the child must wear a hearing aid all day or just for certain per- 
iods. There are a number of children who wear them oustide the clinic, 
wear them perhaps when they feel like listening to the radio. Two are 
children who have had two years of training with a group aid and also 
Just talking into the ear, both at the clinic and by the parent at home. 
The mothers and fathers make use of the hearing aid at home. The 
child listens to the radio or the parents tell a story to the child, and it 
is very informal. One of those children is three and a half, and the 
one who is able to wear the hearing aid at the clinic is about five years 
an’ two months old. 
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I do believe that if there is any hearing and the child is conditioned 
for it, and has learned how to listen and knows there is a reason for lis- 
tening, by all means, let her wear the hearing aid. 

The rest of the panel may be able to do better on that. 

Miss JOHNSON: We have three more questions. I will ask Mr. Doer- 
fler to answer one. 

Mr. DorerFier: Two of them can be answered together. The ques- 
tion is: Where can schools obtain the tests mentioned? And the second 
question: Where can one go to get the hearing aid tests? 

I would like to know from the person who asked it which section of 
the country he is interested in. 

A Voice: From the South. 

Mr. DoerFLER: From the South, the gentleman said. The question 
is: Where can schools obtain the tests mentioned? Let me start from 
the North and go South. 

The tests that we talk about are utilized mostly in the University 
Hearing Aid Clinic, in the auricular set-ups that are still available. 
There is one in Washington but it is not available to the public. I would 
just like to list them. Central Institute for the Deaf in the Midwest. 
The West Coast is becoming interested, at the University of Southern 
California. And still in the Midwest the University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin. Moving South, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., one of the boys who just graduated from Central Institute 
is opening a clinic at Memphis which would utilize much of these same 
tests. You can see that they are starting up. The University of Louis- 
iana is interested. This is something which is growing slowly. It can- 
not be done without personnel and training equipment. The important 
thing is not where they are starting now, but how many schools are 
training people to go into the work so that these people can go out into 
the field and staff these clinics. As I mentioned in my paper, if they 
have done poorly, it is worse than nothing, because if you put the wrong 
aid on the child or continue training him to use the aid and develop an 
antagonism towards the aid, he will never wear any hearing aid re- 
gardless of how good it is. 

One of the outstanding in the Midwest is Northwestern |ni- 
versity. They are also one of the few that have been training peo- 
ple to go into the work, not only running the clinie but getting the peo- 
ple trained so that they can be used in your sections of the country, if 
you can arouse the interest there. 

The next question is practical: What is the minimum amoun? of 
equipment needed for a hearing aid clinic? 

Well, I will interpret that broadly as including trained personel, 
of course. Minimum amount of equipment. It would vary as to eq) ip- 
ment used for instructing and equipment used to do research. For re- 
search better equipment is required, better rooms, and a different t\pe 
of personnel. If you are thinking of having a hearing aid clinic fi ne- 
tioning in your school, it is a different situation entirely. 

In terms.of money—you will need a sound-proof room and an 1d- 
equate one will cost from $500.00 up. It isn’t necessary to pay | iat 
much because the more you pay, the less return is received. 

For actual electronic equipment, I would like to make one p: int 
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clear: The equipment used in this kind of testing is not so esoteric a 
thing. It is only sold by hearing aid manufacturers. As for audio-fre- 
quency equipment, the same kind of equipment you are using right 
here will do. It may be true that this equipment does not have as good 
a response as you might like, but, if you are careful and get an assis- 
tant who is experienced, an electronic man who is experienced and 
knows equipment, you can tell him what you want. If you like high 
fidelity equipment or a low hum level, he can build it or get it. It is not 
necessary to build commercial equipment. You will have to have serv- 
ice on this equipment you build yourself, but it can be had commercial- 
ly at a higher price. The cost of that, I suppose, is between $500.00 and 
a $1,000.00 to get excellent equipment. You can pay less than that but 
you won’t get as good results and it is the only equipment that will 
stand up. You can get a total clinic then, not counting what you have 
paid electronic experts, so to speak, of over a 1,000 dollars. It sounds 
like a good deal of money, but it will stand up for years and you will 
be doing what you are supposed to do. . . getting the best for these 
children. 

I have another question here. It is a very long one. 

Do you know of any case substantiated by medical or other authen- 
tic records where the hearing of a child or adult has been reduced or in- 
jured due to the use of a hearing aid, either of group or individual 
type? 

That is a common question. Let me tell you of some experiences I 
have had. We ran up against that in the Army set-up after we fitted 
three or four thousand aids. We had otologists telling us the same 
thing. We tried to dramatize some of these people. We put them in 
a room with their hearing aids and put intense sound in. At Har- 
vard we went through the same procedure. They put in sound so 
loud, well, none of you here could stand it. Yes, they heard, but the 
hearing hurt them. If it is meant by hurting that they are not hearing 
as well as when they came—vwell, their hearing came back to exactly 
the same point where it was. You don’t permanently hurt the hearing 
of a person if you amplify sound. Now, one of the reasons why this 
question is asked: There are people who wear hearing aids during the 
day and take them off at night. Suddenly the world becomes quiet. They 
do not hear all these noises about them. Then, they ask: Why, the hear- 
ing aid has made my hearing worse. They forgot now that they get the 
difference between hearing and not hearing, and they have a basis of 
comparison as to what they were missing all the years. There is no case 
that I ever encountered—and we have done extensive research—of a 
case that is authenticated by medical data of hearing loss made substan- 
tially worse. It might have gotten worse, but it was a physical pheno- 
mena, a progressive type of loss that would go on that way regardless 
of what that person did. 


Miss JOHNSON : I wonder if there are any more questions before we 
close ? 


A Voice: Just reverse that last question. Do you know of any that 
have definitely improved ? 
Miss Jounson; I do not believe anyone indicates his desire to go 
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on record to answer your question from the panel. Perhaps that means 
we don’t know and perhaps that means, No. 


Mr. DoerrF.er: It is similar to a pianist who is an experienced 
pianist using his hands and trained to play the piano. He doesn’t 
change his hands, but the muscles are the same as they were before-, 
the same as the person who swings an ax. But his ability to use what he 
has has changed. He is getting more cut out of what he has. In hearing 
there are no physical changes—any medical man will say that—within 
the hearing mechanism itself, but he is using it much better than he 
has been and thus may think his hearing is actually improving. 

Miss Wricut: May I add just a word to that? What Mr. Doerfler 
said is true. For hard of hearing people, we are not interested in the 
audiometer saying that their hearing is stepped up, but if we can 
understand it better, I suppose all of you have known of some people 
who could not hear, and then after a long period of training and with 
the use of a hearing aid, could hear; while the audiometer reading may 
be exactly the same. 

I have a friend who had that experience and whose experience has 
been written up in a book review. She could not hear anything; she 
could not use a hearing aid and she depended entirely upon lip reading. 
After persistent practice training her residual hearing and training 
her ear to listen, she is very successful with the hearing aid today, and 
though the audiometer reading may not be different, it doesn’ 
matter. The fact that she could not hear before but that she can hear 
now, is most important 

Miss Hicks: I have one more thing I would like to mention. We 
follow the same type of work Miss Whitehurst does, with one excep- 
tion. We are so firmly convinced that every child should have an op- 
portunity to have his hearing trained that we do not say ‘‘fifteen or 
twenty lessons’’—we say in two years. And not just acoustic lessons 
Every time it is at all possible during the day, we want that child to 
have on either an individual aid or a group aid, or to have his hearing 
used just by the teacher talking into his ear. We want ‘t used as much 
as possible. We realize the necessity of giving them specific acoustic 
lessons, but we also want their hearing stimulated as much as possible. 
We do not feel that we can say that a child ean or cannot improve from 
the use of a hearing aid or cannot have his hearing trained in a short 
space of time. And I don’t just mean little children. I mean even with 
the older ones. Sometimes the older children who have not had an op- 
portunity to have acoustic training need a much longer period of train- 
ing than the young child with the same type of audiogram. I would like 
to say, and urge all of you, not to think that acoustic training is some- 
thing that occurs fifteen minutes a day. We are trying to get all of our 
teachers to give the children acoustic stimulation all day long. 

Miss Wuiteuurst: I wish to clarify one remark that may ‘ave 
been misinterpreted which I made. I do not mean I only give them fif- 
teen or twenty lessons of training. I meant to say that it would ‘ake 
me at least that long—a number of lessons to find out whether I t!\ink 
they have enough hearing to warrant the use of a hearing aid. Bu: the 
training itself can go on month after month, year after year, dep:nd- 
ing on the need of a child. But fifteen or twenty lessons was only a very 
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rough estimate to help me to determine whether I thought the child 
could use a hearing aid at all, and that would be a minimum amount of 
time that I would like to have him under observation. From then on, 
the training continues much longer. 


Miss Hicks: I don’t think I made myself clear either. I meant 
that we do not give them that training period. That is, we go ahead and 
assume that the child has some usable hearing and pay very little at- 
tention to the audiogram. What we hope to have eventually is one of 
these very fine group hearing aids in every classroom. They are ex- 
pensive, but we feel they are the best available today, and as new im- 
provements come up we will see that we have a good engineer and we 
will see we will get them. In the meantime, every child is going to have 
—if I ean have my way about it—acoustic training either with an aid, 
or through the ear, or in any way that it is at all possible. 


In regard to what Miss Whitehurst said, I suppose she meant the 
fitting of an aid— 


Miss WHITEHURST: Yes. 


Miss Hicks: I say I am not sure myself, but we want to fit the 
young children with an aid. I realize a great many people are in favor 
of it. I am willing to try it. Whether we use an individual aid or a 
group aid or the naked ear, I don’t care. I don’t think enough of us 
use residual hearing. It should be used, as I say, not just for a few 
minutes at a time, but all day long. And at the end of two years, I 
would say, ‘‘I think this child cannot profit,’’ or ‘‘I think this child 
should go ahead and have his own aid and be trained acoustically.’’ 


Miss JoHNnsON: I want to thank Miss Hicks for her remarks. J 
want to remind all of you that a child cannot have hearing all day long 
if he is tied to one group hearing aid. The child spends many hours 
away from his school training, and I think you will find that an in- 
dividual aid will be of great assistance to all of you. 

If there is nothing further, we stand adjourned. 


Fe ER a 


MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Study Hall, McLane Hall, Tuesday, June 17, 2:00 p.m, 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Superintendent, Maryland School, Frederick 


April 24-26, 1944, marks the date of the Conference of Executives’ 
meeting held at Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with Dr. A. C. 
Manning serving as host. A comprehensive report of this meeting may 
be found in the September 1944 issue of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 


A number of changes have occurred among Executives of Schools 
for the Deaf, since the date of our last meeting, 32 changes having been 
recorded as follows: 
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VACANCIES CAUSED BY DEATH 


North Dakota 


Arthur P. Buchanan 


VACANCIES CAUSED BY RESIGNATION 


Alabama 
Arkansas 


Connecticut 
Mystic 


Columbia Instituton for 


the Deaf 
Kendall School 
Massachusetts 
Beverly 
Randolph 


Montana 

New Mexico 

New York 
%. Joseph’s 
Rome 

North Carolina 
Raleigh 

Oklahoma 
Sulphur 
Taft 

Pennsylvania 
Edgewood 
Scranton 

Territorial School 
Hawaii 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


California 

Mary E. Bennett 
Illinois 

Parker Elementary 
Massachusetts 

Horace Mann 
Michigan 

Detroit 
New Jersey 

Newark 
Ohio 

Alexander Graham 

Bell 


Tllinois 
Ephpheta 
Ohio 
St. Rita 
Puerto Rico 
St. Gabriel’s 
Wisconsin 
St. John’s 


Residential Schools 


J. S. Ganey 
John L. Caple 


Walter J. Tucker 


Percival Hall 
Sam B. Craig 


Miss Nettie McDaniel 
Francis L. Phelan 


Edwin G. Peterson 
Wesley O. Connor 


Dr. Hanna L, Miller 
John B. Hague 


G. Ernest Lineberry 


John A. Gough 
G. R. Ragland, Jr. 


A. C. Manning 
Miss Kathrine G. VanDusen 


Sam D. Palmer 
E. R. Wright 
Valentine Becker 
Day Schools 
Miss Irene T. Short 
Miss Clara E. Newlee 
Miss Jennie M. Henderson 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 


Miss Mary E. Biller 


Wallace J. Finch 


Miss Mary E. Magill 
Rev. Wm. B. Heitker 


Sister M. de Chantal 


Sister M. Tomasilla 


SUCCEEDED BY— 
Carl F. Smith 


SUCCEEED BY— 


H. G. Dowling 
John M. Wallace 


Alan Y. Crouter 


Leonard M. Elstad 
William J. McClure 


Miss Anna B. Goldsborough 

Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing 

Glenn I. Harris 

Marshall Hester 


Miss Anna A. Cullen 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 


Egbert N. Peeler 


L. B. Hall 
Mrs. Tedie O. Grissom 


Sam B. Craig 
Miss Mary B. Evans 


Mrs. Bessie S. Holinzer 


Roger M. Powell 
William M. Milligan 


Mrs. Evelyn M. Stahlem 
Miss Vita Statz Schoenbeck 


Nathan P. Harris 


Miss Sophia Alcorn 


Richard G. Brill 


Miss Eunice L. Heinrichs 


Denominational and Private Schools 


Miss Anna R. Savoie 


Very Rev. Mons. H. J. 


Waldhaus 
Sister M. Gerard 


Rev. Eugene J. Gehl 
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Canadian Schools 


Montreal 
Catholie Institute for Sister Marie Rachel Rev. Father Gerard Hebert 
Girls 
Saskatchewan C. W. Downer J. T. M. Anderson 
Among former members of the Conference of Executives who were 
on the retirement list and who have passed away since the date of our 
last meetings are the following: 
Victor O. Skyberg, December, 1944 
T. C. Forrester, May, 1945 
James S. Morrison, June, 1945 
O. A. Betts, September, 1945 
August Rogers, October, 1945 
John F. Bledsoe, March, 1946 
Gertrude Van Adestine, May, 1946 


Edward S. Tillinghast, June, 1946 
Freredick H. Manning, February, 1947 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN SPECIAL SESSION 


A special meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Fred- 
erick, Maryland, February 14 and 15, 1945, with the following mem- 
bers present: Dr. C. J. Settles, Florida; Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, then of 
Minnesota; Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Clorado; Dr. Ethel A. Poore, Ten- 
nessee; Dr. Percival Hall, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Ignatius 
Biorlee, Maryland. 

Chief matter of consideration was the American Annals of the 
Deaf. Changes in operation of same, provision for immediate financing, 
ete., were determined. A number of minor matters required attention 
were placed before the group for study and future consideration. 

While in Frederick the committee members were guests of the 
Maryland School and upon adjournment motored to Washington where 
they were entertained at Gallaudet College and given an opportunity to 
witness the college in action. 

Expenses incurred by calling of this special session were borne by 
those in attendance. 


INTERIM ACTIVITIES 


Between meetings of the Conference various matters, more or less 
of a routine nature, come up before the Executive Committee for ac- 
tion. To cite one illustration, Supt. Spencer Phillips of the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf advised on May 2, that by pending legislation, 
some of the deaf of his state might be deprived of their positions in the 
Post Office Department. On May 8, we addressed personal letters to 25 
Congressmen of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, urging 
cautious consideration. All replies were favorable. 


THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF TE DEAF 


Chief among the activities directed by the Conference is the edit- 
ing and publishing of the American Annals of the Deaf, an organ 
whose front cover for the May issue bears the distinction of being Vol- 
ume 92, Number 3. Although the Annals serves also as the official or- 
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gan of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, this latter 
body has not in recent years lent financial aid toward the support of 
the magazine. 

The fall issues will be recognized as centennial numbers, the first 
issue having been printed in October, 1847, and with the exception of 
seven years covering the Civil War and the reconstruction period, hav- 
ing been published continuously. 

The first editor was Mr. Luzerne Rae, who served from the time of 
the first issue, October, 1847, to the time of his death in October, 1854. 
Mr. Samuel Porter served from 1854 through June, 1861, when ‘‘ow- 
ing to the disturbed condition of the country’’ the Annals was not 
again published until September, 1868, with Mr. Lewellyn Pratt as 
editor. In April, 1870, the editorship was taken over by Dr. Edward 
Allen Fay, a professor at Gallaudet College, who for 50 years rendered 
unstintingly of his time and talent toward building up a magazine 
which probably has no equal from the standpoint of historic value and 
practical benefit to a specialized group in the entire educational field. 
Upon the retirement of Dr. Fay in 1920, Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld became 
editor and ably upheld the splendid tradition set.by Dr. Fay. ° 

Dr. Fusfeld’s duties as dean of Gallaudet College and head of the 


survey department, made it necessary for him to relinquish the An: ° 


nals position in 1943, and at the urgent request of Dr. Hall and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the writer, (Dr. Bjorlee) agreed to assume the 
editorship for a period of 18 months, with the definite understanding 
that he would be released following publication of the November, 1944, 
issue. No financial remuneration was accepted for this service, which 
proved to be most interesting but did consume a great deal of time. 

It was during this period that the indexes of the Annals were be- 
ing brought up to date and as a result, it was necessary that we have 
three assistants on the payroll. Dr. Elizabeth Peet and Dr. Powrie Doc- 
tor undertook the laborious task of bringing up to date the indexes, 
which had not been compiled since 1915. Previously an index had ap- 
peared as one of the regular issues at the end of each ten year period. 
The indexes are now complete with the November, 1945, issue covering 
the period from 1936 to 1945 inclusive. 

Only those familiar with the tremendous amount of detailed work 
ean appreciate the effort put forth by Dr. Elizabeth Peet and Dr. 
Powrie Doctor in the compiling of the index numbers. Thanks to the 
Annals, the profession of educating the deaf in the United States has 
a more thorough record of progress and development in its highly spe. 
cialized field than can be found in any other field of educational wor! 

The financial program of the Conference is somewhat involved (11 
to the fact that the editor of the Annals is also treasurer of the C 
ference, hence in addition to directing the finances of the magazine, 
is responsible for the collecting of Conference dues, ete. A part time 2 
sistant is selected to aid in this work. Miss Hazel MeCanner of 
Maryland School served from September, 1943, to January, 1945, sire 
which time Mr. Wesley Lauritsen of the Minnesota School has acted 
the capacity of assistant to the treasurer. 

In January, 1945, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad took over the editors! ‘p 
and has been assisted by Dr. Powrie Doctor and Mr. Wesley Laurits:.. 
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The high standard and usefulness of the Annals maintains, and we 
trust that provision can be made to bolster up finanees, thereby enabl- 
ing the Annals of the future to further extend its benefits to the pro- 
fession. 

In accordance with the constitution, the accounts of the Annals 
have been audited as of December 31, 1946, and Dr. Elstad will read 
the statement immediately following this report. 


The most important problem confronting us is how to adequately 
finance the Annals. If our magazine is to function with its usual reg- 
ularity and efficiency, we must have additional funds. 

Lest some of you are not familiar with the present. plan; I wish to 
state that it’ has been the custom to request of each superintendent 
that he place one subscription for each 8 pupils on the roll. This 
amounts to but 25 cents per pupil and if adhered to by every school, 
would materially aid the cause. Another method of reckoning is one 
subseription for each teacher and for the superintendent, to which 
should be added a copy for binding and permanent file in the school 
library. 

The subscription rates for individuals is $2.00 for the five issues; 
or $1.00 for the January number alone, which is the most expensive, 
and apparently the most popular of the numbers. 


It is needless to dwell upon the fact that labor and materials, in 
the printing industry, have very materially increased, and this situa- 
tion must be faced when printing contract is again to be negotiated. 

Another source of revenue for the Conference is the triennial fee 
and the Executive Committee feels that the dues should be raised from 
$5.00 to $10.00. The States, not the Executives, should pay this fee and 
such inerease as is suggested would increase the revenue by approxi- 
mately $400.00 over the triennial period. 

If all schools would subscribe for the Annals at the rate of one for 
each 8 pupils, the revenue from residential schools would be $3,100.00. 
Private and Day Schools together with single subscriptions should fur- 
ther inerease the revenue by two or three hundred dollars. 


There is a source of income from fees for teacher certification. 
Each teacher pays $5.00 for a certificate, out of which the secretary to 
the committee, Dr. Fusfeld, receives $1.00; cost of certificate, engross- 
ing and postage approximates 65 cents which leaves a revenue of $3.35 
on each certificate. The number of such certificates issued since the 
1944 Conference is 160. This number should very materially increase 
as the teacher situation more nearly approaches the normal. 

We call the Annals the official organ of both the Conference and 
the Convention, but the Convention has not in recent years been called 
upon to participate in the cost of the publication. We feel it woul be ad- 
visable to ask the Convention at their business session to increase this 
annual dues to $2.00, one dollar of which should be added to the An- 
nols fund. 

Thus far I have assumed that you not only want the Annals con- 
tiiiued but that you also desire to make the publication a larger and a 
better magazine. There is, of course, the possibility, of reducing the 
number of pages and also of making the issues quarterly instead. of five 
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issues per year. Some such steps are inevitable unless additional reven- 
ue is speedily made available. 

The January issue each year is devoted largely to statistics. A 
great deal of labor is expanded on their preparation. As these statistics 
form material for study over a long period of time, radical changes in 
form or contents would seem inadvisable. On the other hand, some sug- 
gestions might be made toward including material of added interest to 
a greater number. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


For many years prior to the meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
ean Instructors of the Deaf in New York in 1937, it fell to my lot to con- 
duct an exchange bureau as between teachers and superintendents. 
Frequently from 50 to 100 letters from teachers desiring positions 
might be on file and from a dozen to 25 requests received annually 
from superintendents desiring teachers. This was a tremendous task in- 
volving a great deal of correspondence, but with a feeling that some 
service was being rendered, we were glad to continue the work. 


At the meeting in New York, the Convention relinquished this re- 
sponsibility which was then assumed by the Conference of Executives. 
Dr. Ethel A. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee School, is now in 
charge of the agency. At the time Dr. Poore took over, the teacher 
shortage was beginning to be felt and not long thereafter superintend- 
ents were inquiring for teachers when no names were available to sub- 
mit. We feel that as conditions again become normal, the functions of 
this agency will grow in importance. 


CERTIFICATION 


It is interesting to note that prior to 1937, the training centers then 
in existence were able to cope with the problem of training teachers. 
There should not now be too much leeway granted to new training cen- 
ters in universities and colleges. The material increase in salaries as 
reported in most states, would lead to a belief that our accredited 
training centers will soon attract the desired number of applicants. 
Some time will elapse, however, before the effects of the present short- 
age can be overcome. 

The Conference adopted a certification plan for teachers and for 
training centers for teachers of the deaf in 1931. To date there have 
been 1,463 teachers who have received certificates, and 25 training cer- 
ters on the aceredited list are as follows: 


Gallaudet College Wayne University 
California School Detroit Day School 
Illinois Mississippi School 
Parker Practice School Missouri 
Chieago Teachers College Central Institute 
Indiana School New Jersey School 
Maryland School New York 
Massachusetts Lexington School 
Clarke School St. Mary’s School 
Michigan North Carolina School 
State School, Flint Ohio School 
Ypsilanti Ontario School 
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Pennsylvania Texas School 
Mt. Airy School Tennessee School 
Western Pennsylvania School West Virginia School 
Quebec Wisconsin 
Mackay School Milwaukee Teachers College 
South Carolina School Paul Binner School 
South Dakota School 


Needless to state the present shortage of teachers has made it im- 
possible to make any concerted attempt toward raising standards or 
adopting new regulations. Necessity has forced many of our schools to 
train teachers, purely on an emergency basis, and such schools have 
made no effort to have their training centers certified or to require cer- 
tificates of their teachers. 

According to the constitution, teachers not trained at certified 
schools are ineligible to receive the Class A Conference certificate. This 
brings us face to face with an intricate problem, for many states have 
adopted our certification plan and salary scales are based accordingly. 
Some action should be taken for the benefit of those teachers who in 
good faith and without any knowledge of these requirements have 
taken courses and are now employed in our schools. 


The emergency has also brought into existence a new type of train- 
ing center. Scattered throughout the country we note that there are 
courses being given by teachers qualified in speech correction, but with 
little or no knowledge concerning the deaf. Some of these are setting 
themselves up as training centers for teachers of the deaf. 

The following list of regulations as originally adopted at the Fred- 
erick, Maryland, Conference in 1926, gives a clear exposition concern- 
ing subject matter to be taught by training centers: 


1. Study of the young deaf child on entering school. 

Study of the semi-deaf and semi-mute child. 

Preparatory sense training (sight and touch). 

Anatomy of the organs of speech and hearing. 

Phonetics (or Speech Training). One hour daily throughout the entire year. 

(a) Vowel and consonant charts. 

(b) Diagrams of positions for elementary sounds. 

(c) Formation and development of elementary sounds. 

(d) Melville Bell’s symbols of visible speech. 

Voice development and placing. 

Rhythm work. 

Speech-reading. 

Residual hearing. 

(a) Measurement of. 

(b) Training of. 

Language for the deaf child. 

(a) Elementary vocabulary. 

(b) Methods of sentence construction. (Including use of Five-Slate Sys- 
tem for a short time). 

(ec) Stories for speech-reading. 

(d) Stories for thought-reading. 

Methods emloyed in the teaching of elementary geograhy, arithmetic, etc. 

Methods employed in the teaching of advanced arithmetic, algebra, science, 

history, civil government, current events, etc. 

Daily program for different grades. 

Outline of general course of study. 

The habit of reading for information and for pleasure. 

How formed? How encouraged? 
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Educational psychology. 
History of the education of the deaf. 
Religious instruction. 
The deaf as a class. 
(a) Terminology concerning. 
(b) ‘Methods of instruction. 
(ec) Occupations of the deaf. 
(d) Organizations of the adult deaf. 
17. Types of schools. Organization and officials. 
18. Speech-reading for adults. 
Daily observation of classroom work of experienced teachers. One hour per 
day. (Notes on these handed in regularly for examination and correction.) 
20. Daily practice work in teaching under supervision. One to two hours per 
day, not including'any work as a substitute teacher. 
21. Observation of physical training. 
22. Observation of manual training. 


The personnel of the committee which framed these qualfications 
was composed of acknowledged leaders from each of the organizations 
interested in the education of the deaf: Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Dr. E. 
McK. Goodwin, Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Dr. Percival Hall, Dr. J. W. 
Jones, 


New members of the profession will be interested to know that re- 
quest for certification of training centers should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Certification and arrangement will be made 
for a personal visit by a member of that committee, the expense of the 
survey, chiefly traveling expense, to be borne by the school being sur- 
veyed. 


Teacher certification blanks have been handed out for your inspec- 
tion. These blanks have served the purpose very well. Dr. Irving S. Fus- 
feld as secretary to the committee, has personally verified every state- 
ment made by applicant and in each case has made recommendation for 
acceptance, rejection or determined the class to which applicant is en- 
titled. 


Two important matters for early consideration might profitably 
be mentioned. First, should the requirement that a teacher must take a 
full year of special training, in addition to her four year collegé course, 
be so amended as to permit a teacher from a college or university where 
special courses are available on the education of the deaf, be eligible 
for a Class A certificate without the additional year of special train- 
ing, providing all other qualifications are met, and providing the train 
ing courses meet the requirements of the certification committee. 

The second point of consideration is whether or not Gallaudet Col- 


lege graduates who meet all other requirements should be eligible for 
the Class A certificate without a year of special training. Justification 
for such request would seem to rest in the fact that much of what must 
be taught to a hearing individual concerning the deaf and their educ 
tion, is already common knowledge to the deaf themselves. 

At the meeting of the Conference in Pittsburgh in 1944, attention 
was éalled to the importance of having a re-survey made of all trainiz 
centers. This would be highly desirable but the matter of expense mu:t 
have first consideration. Attention was also called to the fact that r- 
rision.of standards for training centers might receive some study. (1 
keeping with the suggestions made at the Washington conclave duri 2 
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the inaugural program in April, it was suggested that a committee be 
selected to collaborate with the existing Certification Committee on 
suggestions for such revision. 

The Certification Committee as at present constituted is as fol- 
lows: Dr. Ethel A. Poore, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Dr. C. J. Settles, Mr. 
Daniel T. Clowl and Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman. 

The above report respectfully submitted by, 

Ianatius BsorLEE, Chairman 
Executive Committee 


> 


GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 8:00 P.M. 
Music: Driskill Wolfe. 


Address: ‘‘ Modern Trends in Edueation,’’ Dr. Colin English, Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Florida. 


PrsIpDENT SeTries: The gentleman I am about to introduce to you 
is the capable, efficient Superintendent of Public Instruction. He is an 
educator who recognizes good educational work when he sees it. He is 
a man who thinks that those who render a proper educational service 
should be properly paid for it. He is familiar with all levels of eduea- 
tion and is very much interested in the education of the handicapped 
child. He is a very busy man. Today he should have appeared at five 


different meetings. Tonight he will spend some time with us hut he 
must go to Jacksonville to get a plane to fill some other engagement. 
We are glad to have part of his busy time, and at this time he will 
address you on ‘‘ Modern Trends in Edueation.”’ 
I take a great deal of pleasure in presenting to you Doctor Colin 
English, Superintendent, State Department of Publie Instruction, 
Florida. (Applause) 


MODERN TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


Dr. CoLtIn ENGLISH, Superintendent, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Florida 


Doctor Settles and guests from all parts of this country and from 
other countries: that build-up that Doctor Settles has just given me re- 
minds me of the stage performance you have just seen. (Laughter) 
Doetor Settles made it seem that I am a very busy man, and, well, tha 
I have a good deal to do. It is about as much as any one person can do, 
and, of eourse, all of us in the field of education do have important 
jobs and big jobs to do. 

I want to congratulate you folks on the fact that you are devoting 
your lives to education too, and I want to weleome you here to Florida 
and to say to you that we wish to do everything that we can to make 
your stay a delightful one and a profitable one. 

We, here, are very proud of the work that Doctor Settles and his 
co-workers are doing for our people in Florida, and we hope that while 
you are with them, they will gain from you and you will gain from 
them because that is the way that we all make progress. 
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Today, I think that perhaps the world is at the crossroads. I just 
talked to a Rotary group and I talked about Florida’s being at the 
crossroads, and I think that this nation of ours is at the crossroads. 
And the most important group in Florida, the most important group ‘in 
this nation, the most important group in the world, are the teachers of 
Florida, the teachers of the nation and the teachers of the world. If 
we want this to be a safe and happy place in which to live, well, the 
teachers have the responsibility of making it so. 

Here in this country of ours, when our forefathers came and set- 
tled along the coastline with no schools, you might say—the early day 
schools in New England and other little schools were more or less pri- 
vate affairs with one aim and one object in most cases, and that was to 
teach the children so that they could read the Good Book. The people 
didn’t have much time. It was necessary for them to work early and 
late in order that they might build homes or shelters. They weren’t 
homes as we conceive them today, but shelters from the weather anc 
from the wild beasts and from the savages that lurked here. They speni 
their waking hours clearing the forest and planting a few crops and 
getting together enough so that they could get through the winter, plus 
a little hunting and fishing. 


The picture has changed. It has gradually changed. It has 
changed so gradually that it is difficult for us to realize what the 
changes are that have taken place in our own life. If some of us would 
think back, we would realize that we were a debtor nation instead of a 
creditor nation. We were not in the League of Nations of the world. We 
did not have the greatest navy or the greatest army or the most money 
or the most of everything. 

But today, this country of ours has changed. We are a great ere- 
ditor nation. All nations of the world are looking to us for help,—for 
money, for food, for clothes, for machine tools, and for the various 
machines and devices that make it possible for people to go out in this 
complex civilization of ours and hew out for themselves an existence. 

There is a great change. Along with that change came a change in 
education. In the early days it was a simple thing: education and 
teaching school was simply a matter of teaching the letters and the 
words, and to read and to add and to multiply and to subtract and to 
divide. When you got through with that, you accomplished all that was 
necessary for most of the people to have. 

But today that is no longer true. The people, instead of workin: 
from sun to sun and then spending the evening hours around the hom¢ 
fires knitting socks and mending clothing that the people wore or th: 
other people would wear, today work an eight-hour day and a five-day 
week, or a forty-hour week. They do not have to cut out and make their 
own clothes. When we were young, I remember my mother used to mak¢ 
all of my clothes—and I suppose many of you remember the sam 
thing. Today, the same isn’t true. There isn’t any drudgery in tl: 
home ; there is no drawing or carrying of water; there is no chopping 
of wood; and there are no chores such as those which had to be atten: 
ed to in the early homes. There is a different civilization altogether, 
and even for our civilization it is difficult to realize the great chan; 
that has taken place. Today, what a man must know is so tremendou: 
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in comparison to what he had to know fifty or a hundred years ago, 
that it is just hard for us to conceive of. The man today must know how 
to operate a machine, and he must know how to operate a machine ef- 
fectively. When I was a boy and we went into the forest with a big ax, 
we sweated and toiled and worked to get one tree down and one stump 
up. Today, with the machine one man marches along and pushes it 
ahead of him, and he elears acres where we used to clear just a few 
square feet. And that man who goes out with the machine today must 
know more than we had to know, in the days when it was a matter of 
swinging an ax. He has to know how to use that machine; he must know 
how the machine operates ; and he must be able to operate it with skill, 
or else it becomes a dangerous instrument in his hands, dangerous to 
his own life, and perhaps dangerous to the lives of those around him. 

In those early days when they were clearing forests, they burned 
the wood. I can remember here in Florida when a neighbor of ours op- 
erated a saw mill, we didn’t want for a single stick of timber. The tim- 
ber was free, but nobody had any need for it. It was something that, 
well, if you wanted to clear the land, you had to get it out of the way; 
and if you wanted to cut it down and to saw it up into boards and make 
it into lumber, why, that was perfectly all right. Nobody thought about 
selling it; nobody thought it had any value. Today, those virgin forests 
are all gone and the trees that came up in their place have a greater 
value, a much greater value, but it is a more complex thing. 

In those days men went out with a crosscut saw and with oxen, 
they snaked their logs to a mill and they sawed them up in rough fash- 
ion. But today it is altogether a different thing. A man with a power 
saw comes along and cuts that tree, it is picked up by a power machine 
and placed on a truck, and then that truck hauls it to a railroad ear 
and it is hauled up to a place where a great machine chews off the bark. 
It is made into lumber, or it is made into paper and pasteboard ear- 
tons. It takes a great many skills along the line. 

And so it is with this field of education today, the job of giving to 
the youth of this land of ours the background of knowledge and under- 
standing necessary so that they can go out in this complex civilization, 
or go on with this educational process, and gain certain skills to enable 
them to go into industry and have a place and a part in this industrial 
age in which machines are used. We give them that background and 
that knowledge and that skill, and this makes it important for them 
to go on in this complex society of ours, to be a great part of it. 

Think of the natural resources about us, the minerals, the oil, the 
timber, the soil, and so forth. Do you know that it wasn’t until the 
United States Chamber of Commerce became interested in what we 
should do in order to get out of the depression—and they made a sur- 
vey of the situation and a study of it—that the important thing, in any 
society, in any community, in any nation, was not the natural re- 
sourees, but the human resources. And that human resources are not 
‘ust simply men,—there were men here before our forefathers came to 
his eountry—but it is the knowledge those men had, the skills, the 
abilities that they had, to determine the wealth of a country. Oh, it is 
fine to have natural resources because with those skills, and those 
al ilities, and with that knowledge, men can go out and take those nat- 
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ural resources and do great things. But there are many nations which 
have the natural resources, such as our South American neighbors 
have,—minerals, oils, forests, and everything, but the people are under- 
nourished, diseased, and starving to death in a land of plenty. They 
haven’t the knowledge, the skills and the ability to go out and make use 
of them. And in the same way it is discovered that a little Scandinavian 
country, Denmark, where there are practically no resources, just a lit- 
tle sand strip sticking out there in the North Sea, the most inclement 
climate, enjoys one thing: the highest standard of living of any exist- 
ing nation of the world, because back there, a few hundred years ago, 
they realized the necessity of educating their people, of giving them this 
knowledge and skill and ability to utilize that little sand strip for a 
fuller and better living. That should have a great meaning to us. 


We in this country often think that if we live in the mountain ter- 
ritory we have to be poor. This is because it happens that the people in 
the mountains went back there in the early days, away from schools, 
and were uneducated, and so you could find many poor people in the 
mountains of this country of ours. We never stop to think : Switzerland 
is one of the most rugged little countries in the world, almost standing 
on edge, with practically no level land. There are a few acres which 
they can cultivate. Yet, they are fortunate in that they enjoy one of 
the highest standards of living in the world. They realize the need for 
educating their people. Not only do they enjoy the highest standard of 
living, but they also have been able to live in peace with their neigh- 
bors, and are peaceful among themselves. 


Roumania has very much the same type of ancestors as the people 
in Switzerland. Those people live there with the Danube flowing 
through their country, with oil, minerals, and rich soil, with water 
transportation and outlets to the Black Sea, with everything to make it 
possible for a nation to enjoy a high standard of living and to be a 
wealthy country. Yet they have neglected the education of the people 
and so they are living there rather in poverty in comparison to their 
Swiss neighbors,—and in addition to their poverty, the country is a 
bed of unrest not only to itself but to the neighboring countries of Eu- 
rope. 

And so here in the field of education, our responsibility is to give 
our youth a background of understanding, of knowledge, of reading 
and writing and arithmetic, and something of the social sciences and 
some of the other sciences we know about, in order that they can “0 
out in this complex civilization and continue to grow and to develoy 
and continue to make our nation a leading nation of the world. 

We are a leading nation because we did put emphasis on the educ .- 
tion of our people, and so we have become wealthier and wealthier w- 
til perhaps we are the wealthiest nation of the world today. We are t!i¢ 
nation which is perhaps enjoying the highest standard of living, or 0:.¢ 
of the highest standards of living. We do have a great plenty, but st '! 
there are mountainous areas, there are rural areas and slum areas f 
our cities. There are many things to be done yet. We have not as yt 
reached perfection. . 

A little while back I said that people used to work from sun 0 
sun, and then in the evening they worked around the hearthstone. Nov 
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they may have a new responsibility. People have time, people have leis- 
ure, and what do they do with it ? They ean use it for their own destruc- 
tion; they can become corrupt; and they can disintegrate as the fore- 
most civilizations of the world have disintegrated. Or they can use it 
for profit: they can use it to build better bodies; they can use it to en- 
joy the beautiful sunset as some of us did here this evening; they can 
use it to go out into.the hinterlands and into our valleys, along our 
streams or lakes or our seacoast, to enjoy nature in all of its beauty and 
all of its grandeur; they can use it as these folks here use it in their 
art work in this school; they can use it to learn to so manipulate the 
materials that they can fashion out things which are beautiful, which 
are enjoyable to themselves and to others who have an opportunity to 
see them; they can use it as we had demonstrated here earlier in the 
evening, to give to those who have an opportunity to enjoy it, beau- 
tiful musie—not only voeal, but all of the musie and all of the instru- 
ments, in order that we might have more pleasure. 

In other words, we have a great responsibility today. We in the 
field of edueation have the responsibility of developing a citizenship 
that has the ability to fashion more and more of the good things of life, 
to build better and better and more and more good homes, to do the 
necessary things in order that we may have food, clothing and shelter. 
And then we have the responsibility of giving them opportunity and 
understanding so that they can develop strong and healthy bodies. 
Also, we have the responsibility of giving them this understanding of 
the beauties of nature and the opportunity for things of art, so they 
can use their leisure time in a wholesome, profitable way,—profitable 
and wholesome to themselves and to their fellow-man. Or else we can 
let them drift along as they are, in areas of all of the cities and states 
and in our nation, and develop into the problem cases that fill our 
courts and our institutions for those who do not conform to the concept 
which society has for them. 

We have the two choices; or rather, we have the responsibility. 
There is but one choice so far as we are concerned, and it is necessary 
for us to realize that this thing of physical education, of art, of musie, 
—of all the good things that add to the sum-total of the enjoyment of 
life—are necessary in an age such as ours, because we build more mach- 
ines and become more productive as we utilize all these God-given re- 
sources which we have and will have in greater abundance with time. 

There was some talk at dinner here about retirement. Whoever 
heard of people retiring fifty or a hundred years ago? I can remember 
back almost fifty years ago and there was no thought then of retire- 
ment. Everybody worked, and there was work for everybody. But to- 
day we are looking forward to retirement. In this State there was 
passed a teachers’ act which allowed the teachers to retire at the age 
of fifty,—it is compulsory at the age of seventy, and they can retire in 
this State after twenty-five years of service. It sems a bit revolutionary. 
We did not think of people retiring at fifty-five or sixty years of age, 
forty or fifty years ago. And they are going to retire. That is, they are 
going to retire from the active, competitive life, or part from making 
a iving for themselves and adding to the clothes, food and shelter, per- 
he ps, of mankind. But people should never quit. Retirement from a vo- 
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cation should not mean quitting. There should be a time when a man vr 
woman can be turned loose to do the things they have wanted to do all 
of their lives. Here is all of nature around us, all the flowers that we 
ean grow, and the fruit trees that they can plant, and the things that 
they can do down here in Florida. It just seems almost beyond thie 
realm of imagination. Oh, we could really make this a land of flowers. 
If those of us who are able to drop out of the active work can just have 
a vision of things we can do and the desire and interest in doing those 
things, we can go out into life and really do things to make this a land 
of beauty so that people may come and see it and enjoy it. This thing 
of retirement should not be a matter of waiting. It should be a matter 
of doing those things that would add to the enjoyment of life. 

You see, back there in the early days in this country, we didn’t 
produce the seulptors and the artists and so forth that they produced in 
the Greek and Roman days, because our people were too busy fighting 
savages and killing game and clearing the forests. They were having a 
difficult time with those things. But there will be time in the future 
to give our people the skills and ability to go out and do things in the 
field of art and in the field of administration, to the sum-total of the op- 
portunities for enjoying a full and wholesome life. 

We have reached the point in the world where perhaps the most 
important thing is to teach people how to live together, how to live to- 
gether in peace. Perhaps we have come to a point where we can change 
from a competitive type of society where man rejoices at the adversity 
of his neighbor because it may bring a better opportunity for him to 
sell his crops for more money. In Florida, we rejoice when they have a 
freeze in California, and in California they rejoice when we have a 
freeze in Florida, because in each case the other area will get more for 
its fruit. Wouldn’t it be much better if, in both states where we grow a 
lot of fruit, we could cooperate in growing better fruit and helping 
each other along as neighbors, than to give more expensive oranges to 
the people of this country? In this way we would provide an opportu- 
nity for all the people to have the wonderful privilege that we have, 
that of enjoying the citrus fruit at its best. For even in our local com- 
munities we have people who ctually live by the same sort of desire th.it 
Hitler was activated by: he wanted to amass everything to himself so 
that he could be the ‘‘Great Fuehrer,’’ so that he could command t!\ 
world to stand still and it would have to obey. 

Why, I know men who have so many cows that they never would ! 
able to count them all, even if they took time off to do it. They ha: 
such outfits here in Florida, in Texas and in Cuba, and in any numb 
of places. They have tens of thousands of head of cattle, and yet th 
are reaching, always reaching out and grasping to get a little mo 
land. Of our industrial people, some are industrial giants and are gre 
leaders. Yes, they have done great things, but their attitude is to sho 
everybody off and take the whole country to themselves. They are th¢ 
own law and they push everybody else off 

If we would just be a people to see that the great thing is to co 
tribute something to our fellow man and not to take from him, to he 
each other, and to help all the people of the world, to live together 
peace and happiness. I was talking to Doctor Friar from over in Chir 
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I didn’t have a chance to talk to him at length, but I would love to. I 
have never had an opportunity to visit that country. I have never been 
in the East. But it seems to me it would be a wonderful thing if all 
the people in the world could have the good things of the world. Why 
should we want to have them all? 


I talked about the necessity of our having en education in order 
that we might maintain our position. I did not mean it the way it 
sounded at the time I said it. I would rather see our people educated in 
order that they, all of our people, can have more and more, and per- 
haps we could send some out to the other countries of the world. May- 
be we could be an example to them as to how to live together in peace 
and harmony and happiness, and help them to live together as a state 
or a nation, and in peace and in happiness. And if we don’t take that 
responsibility upon ourselves as teachers, the future is fearful, and 
the most terrible thing in all the world is fear. As teachers that is our 
trouble—we are always afraid we are going to lose our jobs; that if we 
lose our jobs, we will never get another. Teachers should not think that 
way. Teachers are not just second-rate folks. They are the most im. or- 
tant folks there are. Teachers have a right to feel that way because they 
are never paid enough so that they can live decently. Teachers have a 
right to feel that way because the people in our communities have 
looked upon ‘‘getting’’ as the most important thing in life, rat! »1 


than ‘‘giving.’’ Teachers, if they are real teacers, spend a lifetime of 
giving and not a lifetime of getting. 
I remember when the doctor was a public servant and notoriously 


a poor man and a person who never collected his bills. But that has 
changed today. The doctor belongs to a select group—lI am talking 
about the practicing physician—who is apt to tell you, if you call him 
at night, that he doesn’t go out at night. And if you call him in the 
daytime, he is apt to tell you, ‘‘I will see you at the office. My office 
hours are from ten in the morning until twelve-thirty, and from two- 
thirty until four. If you will make an appointment with my secretary 
I will be glad to see you there.’’ And when you see his secretary, she 
is apt to say, ‘‘This is an office visit, that is $2.00 or $4.00,’ what- 
ever it is now, and she will collect it in advance. You can be pretty sure 
you will get a bill on the first of the month if you are one of his good 
customers. He is a good business man now, but he used to enjoy a good 
many things in life. 

I can remember when a minister’s life was not a good one from 
the standpoint of compensation. I do not mean this in a sacrilegious 
manner, but being a minister has now become a good profession. But 
in the profession of education, we have been coasting along. I do not 
believe in strikes, and especially, I don’t believe in teachers” strikes. 
[ believe the laborer is worthy of his hire. I believe that labor would 
not have obtained recognition had it not organized. Labor is entitled 
to its fair share of the good things that it is producing. 

This reminds me of a story I heard the other day. There was a 
nigger who was serving dinner to some white folks who were guests 
at his employer’s home. The talk turned to the ratio of the colored 
folks to the white folks, which was about three to one. This was in the 
cotton section, and the boll weevil got in the cotton and it beeame more 
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and more difficult to earn a livelihood from cotton. It appeared that 
the white folks thought it a good idea to get more white folks in thie 
community. Later, the colored servant, who had been waiting on his 
employer for years, asked, ‘‘ Boss, what you all talking about this eve- 
ning?’’ His employer said, ‘‘ We are talking about getting more white 
people here and building up a bigger white community.’’ The darkie 
said, ‘‘Boss, don’t you think that you got about as many white folks 
here as us niggers can make a living for now?’’ (Laughter.) 

Of course, that sort of a moral is true. It is the people who do the 
work. They really make a living for the people of this country. We in 
the field of education do a great work, and it should have its just rec- 
ompense. It is the job of those of us in the field of administration to 
go out and show the people that education is not an expense, but it 
is an investment. It is an investment in the future. When we devote 
our time to the education of the youth of this country, we are making 
an investment in the most precious material which this country has, 
and that is its youth or its people. And just as the people are willing 
to invest in the edueation of its youth, just so far will the country 
grow and prosper and become wealthier and healthier, more pleasant 
and more peaceful. And so we are doing a great job. 

Here in Florida the State has just doubled its appropriation for 
the public schools. It is trying to do something for institutions like 
this. We are trying to do something for what we call the handicapped 
youth. We have had applications in the State Department this year 
for some seventy-two units for teachers for the especially handicapped. 
So we are not only interested in the education of the strong and virile 
who have all the things that is possible for the Creator to have given 
them, but also in this group of people you are working with, that 
are especially a charge of ours, because for some reason, either man- 
made or otherwise, they haven’t even started with the rest of us. I 
visited the school here with Doctor Settles and went down to some 
of the classes where some of these youngsters are training and trying, 
just trying, to get the meaning of, or to learn to speak, a word, and 
it just about tears everything out of me. It is a most difficult experience 
to visit this school. 

As I saw those teachers working with them, I thought that they 
were doing one of the greatest works possible for any person to do 
and that they were entitled to special consideration from the rest of us. 

I know what many of the administrators should be doing: We 
should be telling our people of the need for better treatment for our 
teachers, especially better treatment for those engaged in this work 
of helping the handicapped. 

I want to bid you folks God-speed in this meeting. I wish that 
you would leave from here with new determination to do more 
these handicapped folks. You who are in the field of administrat 
ean do more for your teachers, to get better facilites to do the w: 
with, to get better salaries for them, to get better environmen: 
conditions, in order that this country of ours may grow, if possil 
and that it may continue to be a country of peace and plenty, avi 
that it may be a country that will help the world to see the way to |: 
in peace and happiness. (Applause) 
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Doctor Serres: I am sure we appreciate very much the splen- 
did address that has just been given by Doctor English. We stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow morning at nine o’clock. 


OE —— 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1947 


DEMONSTRATIONS, 9-9:50 A.M. 


Art: Discussion, ‘‘How Should Art Be Correlated With Other Subjects?’’ 

Auricular Training: ‘‘Use of the Masking Device in Testing Hearing by 
Bone Con"ucticn,’’ Mr. Arne Darbo, Southeastern Manager, Maico Hearing Aids. 

Deaf Teachers: ‘‘Reading,’’ Mr. G. C. Farquhar, Missouri School. 

Health and Physical Education: ‘‘Tennis and Badmination Skills,’’ Miss 
Charline Rotha. 

Language Based on Reading: Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester School. 

Library Discussion: ‘‘The Illinois School Library in Operation,’’ paper pre- 
pared by Mrs. Stella S. Heinl, Librarian, Illinois School, presented by Miss 
Eloise Kennedy, Illinois School; ‘‘The Library, from the Teacher’s Viewpoint,’’ 
Miss Eloise Kennedy, Illinois School. 

Literature in the Seventh Grade: Mrs. Mary Turner and children from Georgia 
School. 

Pre-School and Kindergarten: Mrs. Jennie Wills and children from Miami 
Pre-School. 

Speech: ‘‘Rhythmic Speech,’’ Miss Gladys Jayne and children from Tenn- 
essee School. 

Speech Reading for Beginners: Mrs. Jane King, Florida School. 

Visual Instruction: ‘‘Using Slides and Flimstrips,’’ Miss Jane Pearce, 
Lexington School. 

Vocational Training: ‘‘ Vocational Survey,’’ Mr. Howard M. Quigley, Super- 
intendent, Minnesota School; Mr. Rudolph Wartenberg, Supervisor, Vocational 
Department, California School; Mr. O. W. Underhill, Directer, Vocational De- 
partment, North Carolina School. 


SECTION MEETING, 10-10:50 A.M. 
DEAF TEACHERS 


Leader: Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Paper: ‘‘Ways and Means of Professional Advancement for Deaf Teachers’’ 
—Mr. William J. McClure, Principal, Kendall School. 

Panel: Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, Superintendent, Michigan School; Mr. Robert 
M. Greenmum, Ohio School; Mr. John J. Blindt, Florida School; Mr. Marshall S. 
Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico School. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Mr. Jacob Caskey, Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Presiding: Mr. John M. Wallace, Superintendent, Arkansas School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Paper: ‘‘The Pre-School Program’’—Sister Maura, St. Mary’s School. 

Panel: Miss Margaret Scyster, Illinois School; Sister Rose Antonia, St. 
Joseph’s Institute; Miss Ruth Orenbaum, Dallas Pilot Institute. 


SUPERVISION 


Leader: Mr. Richard G. Brill, Newark Day School, Newark, N. J. 

Paper: ‘‘Orienting the Newly Trained Teacher’’—Mr. Hugo Schunhoff, 
Principal, Missouri School. 

Paper: ‘‘Supervision of New Teachers’’—Miss Katherine A. Casey, Super- 
vising Teacher, Mississippi School. 

Paper: ‘‘ Professional Growth’’—Mr, James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, 
Ce'orado School. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Leader: Mr. Ross E. Hamilton, Lexington School, New York City. 

Panel and General Discussion of Problems Arising in the Use of Slides and 
Filmstrips. 

GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED To CURRICULUM 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 11-12:00 A.M. 

Presiding: Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent, American School, West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Paper: ‘‘Time to Take Inventory’’—Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, Superinten 
dent, California School. 

Panel: Mr. Carl F. Smith, Superintendent, North Dakota School; Mr. John 
F. Grace, Principal, Gallaudet School, St. Louis; Miss Imogene Allen, Super 
vising Teacher, Louisiana School; Mr. M. Wistar Wood, Superintendent, Penn 
sylvania School. 


OvuTING, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1:45 P.M. 


Ocean Drive 
Marineland 
Daytone Beach: 
Speaker: Dr. Walter Wilkins, Director of Nutrition Investigation and Ser- 
vice of the Florida State Board of Health. 
Topic: ‘‘Relations Between Products of the Soil As Far As Nutrition Goes 
and the Amount of Physical Deficiency That We Find in Human Beings.’’ 


a 


DEMONSTRATIONS, 9-9:50 A.M. 
LIBRARY SECTION 


Library Discussion: ‘‘The Illinois School Library in Operation,’’ prepared 


by Mrs. Stella S. Heinl, Illinois School, and presented by Miss Eloise Kennedy, 
Illinois School; ‘‘The Library, from the Teacher’s Viewpoint,’’ Miss Eloise 
Kennedy, Illinois. 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL LIBRARY IN OPERATION 


Prepared by Mrs. STELLA S. HEINL, Librarian, Tilinois School 
Presented by Miss ELOISE KENNEDY, Illinois School 


The school and the library in a school for the deaf are inexricably 
interwoven. Service to the school is the libaray’s reason for being 
Whatever is the educational objective of the school becomes also that 
of the libaray. Whatever furthers its accomplishment is acceptable 
operation. 

As a starting point one assumes that the library has a well-stock 
ed, usable collection of books available at all times to pupils and teacli 
ers’, open through the school day, evenings, Sundays. Welcome shoul 
be written large over its doors; and from it should radiate a warm, 
friendly spirit. How closely a library can conform to such a pattern 
depends upon its organization and its place in the school set-up. 

The library ministers both recreational and educational needs o' 
the pupils. It is partner to the school in a cooperative undertaking i 
which each furthers the interests of the other. Just as the scho 
depends upon the administrative head for the formulating of it 
educational policies, so also does the library. Its policy, its financi: 
backing, its position in the school schedule are defined by the admin- 
istrative head. 
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The teacher plays an important role in helping the library fune- 
tion. Suggestions of books which have been found satisfactory on 
different grades levels, evaluation of reading of library books by 
pupils, promotion of understanding, assistance in adjusting standard 
grades to the actual reading level are all cooperative aids. 

The librarian contributes to the success of the undertaking by 
developing a library in which the individual child ean find books 
suitable for his recreational and supplementary educational needs. 
This is a more complex job than appears in the statement. From the 
vast hordes of books written for hearing children by authors withont 
knowlege of limited vocabulary of deaf children, the librarian must 
select his wares. He must bear in mind not only grade adjustment for 
the average child but he must also consider the exceptional child who 
roads on a normal or near normal level. For such he must supply stand- 
ard juvenile authors whose books furnish source material for achieve- 
ment tests. For the lower grades there must be a plentiful supply of 
supplementary readers, but even here there is need for selection. 
There must also be easy stories for this age. There should be abridged 
classics so far as obtainable for intermediate and advanced pupils, 
books with sixth grade appeal and fourth grade reading level, stories 
for all ages, science, biography, hero and hobby books—in facet all that 
makes for a well rounded library. But even with well-stocked shelves, 
an endless process of testing is set up to determine the value of a parti- 
cular book to the individual school. It is a eyele in which selection of 
books to the best of one’s ability, testing for reading, discarding or 
reordering those which have proved their worth moves endlessly on. 
An advisory committee representing the teaching element of the school, 
meeting regularly with the librarian will establish mutual understand- 
ing and serve as a clearing house for problems of interest to both 
partners. 

Pupils contribute to the success of the library by serving as aids. 
They ean take over routine mechanical jobs such as shelving, mending, 
chargin® and discharging books, preparing books for curculation. 
Pupils who assist in the libriury acquire knowledge of arrangement 
and classification which enables them to use libraries in after-school 
life. Incidentally, work in the library may set off the spark which sends 
someone into the profession. 

The method of actual operation of the library is an individual 
school matter. If a day is planned ,which accounts for every minute 
of the pupil’s time, the library will of necessity operate through 
periods taken out of the school day. During the past year, Illinois 
School for the Deaf has scheduled all classes from grade I up. Pre- 
paratory classes have come occasionally to see exhibits—the visits 
being made the basis for language. Small collections of books in addi- 
tion to those taken out by pupils are loaned to the teacher for use in 
the class room. Generous service should be the keynote in library 
operation. 

Teacher points of view on the function of the library book vary. 
One attitude maintains that it is for pleasure reading only and should 
therefore not be checked on. Another is that the library book should 
be used to further the ability to read. This point of view may lead to 
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a methodical keeping of card records for each pupil to determine his 
grasp of the subject matter, or to book reviews looking toward the 
same end. On the librarian rests the responsibility of supplying the 
library with books within the reading range of the pupils. 

One of our supervisors, Mr. J..N. Orman, Unit III, has made 
a constructive contribution in this direction during the past year. 
He has tried out small collections of books kept in his office. By plac- 
ing them in the hands of children to read, and checking results, he 
has evolved a list of books suitable for 3rd preparatory through 1st 
grade—a reading level difficult to supply. Such a list gives valuable 
aid to the librarian in purchasing. 

The teacher has the opportunity denied the librarian of evaluat- 
ing the reading of library books after they have been circulated to 
the pupils. One of our teachers of 4th grade Oral has made an inter- 
esting study of the trend of reading in her class—Miss ELOISE KEN- 
NEDY who will speak. on, ‘‘The Library from the Teacher’s Point 
of View’’. 


THE LIBRARY, FROM THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT 
Miss ELOISE KENNEDY, Intermediate Department, Illinois School 


Reading is unquestionably the most worthwhile leisure-time act- 
ivity for the deaf. Through reading the deaf person can gain inform- 
ation as well as enjoyment. He may read without regard for weather 
or physical incapacity. Reading will save him from the boredom of 
being among people whose conversation he is unable to follow. 

But, unfortunately, too’ many deaf people have no desire to read. 
This may result from lack of understanding or from a childhood re- 
bellion against reading. Both of these failings revert to his teachers 
and the school. The first is not within the scope of this paper, but the 
second is closely related to coordinating the Library and the deaf 
child’s reading habits. 

We want the deaf child to. read because reading is the most use- 
ful tool he is ever likely to have. 

We want reading to be a joyful experience for him because we 
know that if it is an unpleasant duty he is going to avoid it as soon 
as the teacher’s restraint is removed. 

We want his attitude toward reading to be as much like that of 
a hearing child as we can make it. 

Let us consider the hearing child as he begins to read. He wants 
to read only so. long as the words are those whose meaning he knows 
and which tell of something within his understanding or experienc? 
This should give us a clue for making reading acceptable to the de:f 
child. He must be well taught the meaning and use of words before 
we can expect him to enjoy reading as an out of school activity. 

Material for leisure time reading must be attractive and enoue'! 
below his actual reading achievement to present no difficulty. 

Reading must never be forced on the child as an irksome tas‘. 
He must be led to feel that is is something to look forward to, as most 
hearing children do, especially when they reach the age of 10 or 12. 
Normal children seem to acquire this taste for reading without mu: |i 
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urging on the pant of grown-ups, but too many deaf children act as 
though they were being given a dose of bitter medicine when they are 
offered a book. 

In promoting good attitudes toward reading the teacher and the 
librarian must co-operate. The teacher will prepare the child for each 
day’s reading lesson so thoroughly that he will not feel that it is a 
trip into a maze, full of unknown words and expressions. She will 
not thrust his library book at him as a stern duty but will read parts 
of it with him, discuss pictures and the text which they illustrate, 
point out relationships with things learned in class, help him select 
interesting books and encourage him to read along his special interests. 

The librarian has a wonderful opportunity to foster good attitudes 
toward reading. The mere idea of an excursion to the Library has 
pleasant associations. Attractive pictures and displays will further 
these pleasant associations. 

It goes without saying that the books available should be interest- 
ing and suitable. Books of each grade level should be kept together 
and one rule strictly enforced should be that books may be taken only 
from the correct grade level or below. This rule need not only apply 
so closely to hearing children, but we are all familiar with the story 
of the small deat boy who always wanted to take out the Webster’s Un- 
bridged, hereby because it was the largest book in the Library. If 
the teacher and the librarian have fulfilled their functions this should 
not happen. 

Can and will the deaf child develop special reading interests? 
During the past year a record has been kept of the Library books 
read by a 4th Grade Class of profoundly deat children about 12 years 
oid. ‘They go to the Library every two weeks and are allowed to check 
out only one book, but may read one another’s books. They also have 
eight or ten books, checked out by the teacher, available if they wish 
to read more. Their reaching achievement (Stanford) is somewhere 
on 3rd Grade level. The books recorded are mostly those chosen 
by the children for their own reading but will include a few read to 
fill in the time until the next Library day. The record was kept on 
Scott-Foresman Extension Reading Record Chart, which gives the 
following eight headings: Young Citizens of To-Day, Young Citizens 
of Other Days, Wonders of To-Day, Fun and Fancy, Young Citizens 
of Other Lands, The Great Out-Doors, Famous People and Old Tales. 

Under Famous People, Old Tales, and Young Citizens of Other 
Days—all history, of course—there is not a single entry, although 
the class has studied an easy book on the history of our country. 

Wonders of To-Day was without an entry until Bill discovered 
Science. He browsed about among the other types of stories. Only 
one book appears under The Great Out-Doors, for Bill lives in Chicago 
and always votes for the city as a place to live. In the second semester 
the class began a very simple book in Science. Then Bill began to ask 
the librarian for books on Science. He read ‘‘The Wonder World of 
Science, Books 1, 2, and 3 and begged for Book 4. With some mis- 
givings on the part of teacher and librarian he way aliuwed io take 
it. The Class had not much experience with dictionaries but he 
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found one and began his struggle with unfamiliar words. When thie 
book was due he had not finished but asked to renew it. 

Shirley loves animals,—and ten of her books have been about 
animals with five or six scattered among other subjects. 

Phyllis is a whimsical little girl and most of her book choices 
could be classified under Fun and: Fancy. 

Sherwin is an omnivorous reader and has about 25 books on his 
record but has read many more. His special interest is Art but there 
are not many books on this subject which he could read. 

The other children have read books without special emphasis on 
any one field. The prospect of going to Scout Camp brought on requests 
for books on Campcraft. 

Keeping a record has been an incentive for reading. No book re- 
ports are required: The children are often asked, ‘‘What is your 
book about?’’ and the teacher tries to read a bit of each book with 
the child to check on its difficulty and share his interest in it. 

The record seems to indicate that deaf children can and do choose 
books with some descrimination as to subject matter. They must be 
restricted to books of the right difficulty but given plenty of latitude 
as to choice of subject matter. And when you see them put an open 
Library book in their open desk drawer so that they can read a few 
words surreptitiously when they are supposed to be doing another 
lesson, do not feel that it is a matter for discipline, for in reality they 
are showing a normal desire for reading with all the profit and pleasure 
it can bring to a deaf person. 


a 


SELECTED LIST OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
FOR THIRD PREPARATORY—FIRST GRADE 


JAMES N. OrMAN, Supersor, Unit IIT, Illinois School 


Ayer, Jean Young. The picnic book Maemillan, 1939 


Baruch, Dorothy W. Good times with our 
: friends. Seott, Foresman 
Beaty, John Yocum. Story pictures of 
farm animals. 3eckley-Cardy 
Britcher, Phillis. A home for Sandy 
written & illus. by 
Romney Gay, pseud. Heath, 1942 
Chadwick, Mrs. Red Riding Hood; 
Mara L. P. illus. by Elizabeth 
Taylor. McKay 
Crabtree, Eunice K. Runaway toys. University Pub. ¢ 
1942 
To schoo] and home University Pub. Co. 
again, 1940 
Elson, William Mors Dick & Jane 
Harris. stories. Seott, Foresman 
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Freeman, Frank 
Nugent. 


Gates, Arthur I. 


Grady, William E. 


Hahn, Julia Letheld. 
Hardy, Marjorie 


Hogan, Inez. 


Huber, Miriam Blan- 
ton. 


Knox, Warren. 
Lecky, Prescott. 


Lent, Henry B. 


Lovel, Neva & Heck- 
er, Izora. 


Martin, Cora M. 

Michaels, Fannie L. 

Osswald, Edith & 
Reed, Mary M. 

Park, Dorothy. 

Pease, Josephine van 
Dolzen. 


Quinlan, Myrtle 
Banks. 


Child story readers; 
Primer, Terry & 
Billy. 

Bruce and Barbara 

Now we go again; 
supplementary pre- 
primer. 

Off we go; bascal pre- 

primer. 


Good friends: a primer, 
illus. by Florence 
& Margaret Hoopes. 

Who knows: a little 
primer. 

Little book. 

Sally & Billy in 
winter. 

Bigger and bigger. 


(The) ranch book. 


Rusty wants a dog; 
lst reader. 


Wonderworld of science ; 


book I 

(The) play book of 
words. 

Straight up. 


Bunny and the garden ; 
a pre-primer. 
Bob and baby pony. 


A day in school; illus. 
by Mildred L. 
Hetherington. 


Hundreds of turkeys. 


Pets are fun. 
Book of ‘houses; a pic- 
ture story. 


Day by day; a primer, 
illus. by Kayren 
Draper. 


Lyons & Carnahan 
Maemillan, 1939 


Maemillan, 1939 

Maemillan, (Good 
companion book 
ser.) 

Seribner, 1939 
(Childhood read- 
ers) 


Houghton 

Wheeler Pub. Co. 

(Sally and Billy 
books) 

Heath, 1942 


Maemillan (Core- 
vocabulary read- 
ers) 

Maemillan (Core- 
vocabulary read- 
ers ) 


Seribner 


Stokes, 1933 
Maemillan, 1944 
(Aviation readers) 


Beckley-Cardy, 1938 

Seribner. (Real life 
readers; pre-pri- 
mer) 

Beckley-Cardy, 1938 
(Primary social 
stidies) 


Heath, 1941, (Our 
animal story books) 
Houghton, 1939 
Nelson, 1939, (First 
experience in read- 
ing ser.) 
Allyn & Bacon, 1939, 
basal ser.) 
(Quinlan readers) 
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Sallen, Benjamin. 


Schenk, Esther May. 


Sister M. Marguerite. 
Smith, Jeannette. 


Smedley, Eva A. 


Smith, Nila Banton. 


Sondergaard, Arensa 
& Reed, Mary M. 
Storm, Grace Emily. 
Suzzallo, Henry. 
Tippett, James S. 
Turner, Clair Els- 


mere. 
Ulery, Laura. 


White, Margaret L. 
White, May Langdon. 


Wright, Lulu Esther 
Yoakam, Gerald Alan. 


At home and school. 


Christmas time, illus. 
by Vera Stone Nor- 
man. 


Thanksgiving time, 
illus. by Vera Stone 
Norman. 


Valentine day, illus. by 


Vera Stone Norman. 


This is our house, illus. 
by Charlotte Ware. 


A visit to grandmother. 


Ted’s airplane ride: 
a pre-primer , illus. 
by Matilda Breuer. 

Down the road. 


Through the gate. 
Tom’s trip. 


Biddy & the ducks. 

Nip and Tuck, illus. 
by Vera Stone Nor- 
man. 


Fact and story read- 
ers; book I. 


Sniff. 


Growing up. 

At Don’s farm, illus. 
by Helen Chamber- 
lain. 


Boys & girls at work 
& play. 

(The) story reader; 
primer. 

Little lost dog. 

Laidlaw basic reader : 
primer. 


Lyons & Carnahan, 
1942, (Child experi 
ence readers) 

Lyons & Carnahan, 
1937, (Happy times 
with Jane & Jack 
ser.) 


Lyons & Carnahan, 
1937 

Lyons & Carnahan, 
1939 (Happy times 
with Jack & Jane 
ser. ) 


Ginn, 1942 
McKnight & Me- 
Knight, 1936 


Hall & McCreasy, 
1937 

Silver, Burdett, 1945 
(Learning to read 
ser.) 

Silver, Burdett, 1945 

Silver, Burdett 


Heath, 1941 

Lyons & Carnahan, 
1938 (Guidanee in 
reading ser.) 

American Book Co. 
1930 


Heath, 1937 (Our 


animal books, I.) 


Heath, 1941 


Lyons & Carnahan, 
1940 (Guidance in 
reading program 
ser. ) 


American Book C 


World Book Co., 19: 7 
Heath 


Laidlaw 


M. Gre 
Hester 
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SECTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 A.M. 
DEAF TEACHERS 


Leader: Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School. 
Paper: ‘‘Ways and Means of Professional Advancement for Deaf Teachers’’ 
—Mr. William J. MeClure, Principal, Kendall School. 


Panel: Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, Superintendent, Michigan School; Mr. Robert 
M. Greenmum, Ohio School; Mr. John J. Blindt, Florida School; Mr. Marshall 8. 
Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico School. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
FOR DEAF TEACHERS 


Mr. WILLIAM J. McCuure, Principal, Kendall School 


Professional advancement for the deaf teachers in our schools for 
the deaf is a matter that should be of great importance to the whole 
profession. The deaf teachers in our schools have been a tremendously 
valuable influence from the very beginning of education for the deaf 
in America. Without the help of Laurent Clere I doubt if Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet could have so successfully established the American 
School at Hartford. It was Clere who aided immeasurably in the es- 
tablishment of several of the other early schools. Other deaf men who 
followed Clere were instrumental in founding many more schools for 
the deaf. 


If it were not for the interest, the teaching ability, and the 
qualities of leadership of some of the early teachers who were them- 


selves deaf, I doubt if the deaf in America would now enjoy the high 
status which they have attained in comparison with the deaf of other 
countries. 


The deaf teachers today are continuing the good work of their 
predecessors. They are an important, almost irreplaceable part of many 
of our largest schools. Not only are they by precept and example an 
inspiration to the deaf students in their classrooms, but they are also 
the builders of undergraduate morale, the leaders in athletic, social 
and literary activities. It is to them the young people in our schools 
turn first for help and advice on their problems. It is almost impossible 
to overemphasize the value of the good deaf teachers in our schools 
for the deaf. 

There are at present, according to the January 1947 Annals, 435 
deaf teachers in our profession. This is in itself a considerable number 
and comprises a little under 20% of all teachers of the deaf. Yet, as 
| have stated above, the importance of this group is even greater than 
size or numbers would indicate. Anything which will benefit the deaf 
teacher as a group will be passed on in benefits to the profession as a 

hole. 

We at Gallaudet College and at Kendall School, where most of 

new deaf teachers who enter our profession are educated and 

ained, are aware of this importance of the deaf teacher. This year 
proximately 20 of the Graduating Class of 1947, have secured 
ichIng positions in schools for the deaf. 

It is not likely that this many each year will become good teach- 

The eurrent teacher shortage has brought about the situation. In 
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normal ‘times we would have advised several of these young people to 
try another line of work. However, we believe that even these less 
select young teachers will be far more valuable in a school than the 
unsuccessful or discontented public school teacher who accepts a 
position in our profession knowing nothing of the methods, problems, 
and difficulties. 

In an effort to provide these young deaf teachers with the very 
best possible training, we have this year arranged for them to have 
their own supervising teacher who assists them in planning their work, 
observes and criticizes their teaching, and makes suggestions for im- 
provement. This is in addition to their regular courses in Psychology, 
Edueation, and Principles of Teaching. We feel that the plan has been 
quite successful and it will be continued. I should like to see the Con- 
ference of Executives give more recognition to the graduates of 
Gallaudet College in the matter of certification. I feel that our in- 
creased emphasis on teacher training for the deaf student merits this 
recognition. 

Most of you, I am aware, are not so much interested in what the 
college is now doing as you are in opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement for the deaf teachers now actively engaged in teaching the 
deaf. Many of the deaf teachers are anxious to carry on graduate 
work for their own satisfaction or to secure higher degrees. Also, 
many school and state boards of education are requiring additional 
work from time to time by ail teachers. How can the deaf teacher best 
prepare himself for professional and financial advancement? 

At Gallaudet College Alumni Reunion in Washington last week, 
I heard a ranking official from the Federal Security Agency make 
what I consider a very true and important statement. It is not new. 
This gentleman stated that the federal government feels the responsi- 
bility of providing each citizen, hearing or deaf, with an opportunity 
to develop his mental powers to the fullest capacity. He further stated 
that the deaf were not a separate part of the population, but an integ- 
ral part of the people. 

Would not this statement imply that the deaf teacher who is 
capable of doing graduate work should have that oportunity at no 
greater cost to himself than the same work would be for the hearing 
teacher ? 

It would be difficult indeed to propose a plan in a paper like 
this which would meet the needs and desires of a large majority of 
the deaf teachers in our profession. I shall attempt to suggest several 
feasible plans for deaf teachers to obtain further degrees or courses 
on either the graduate of undergraduate level. 

One of the first considerations to be borne in mind is that of 
academic credit. As you all know, Gallaudet College is not accredited. 
The subject of accreditation for the college has been widely discussd 
both pro and con for the past year or two. Regardless of what our p-r- 
sonal views may be on that subject, the fact remains that some colle: es 
do not allow full credit for work done at Gallaudet when one applies as 
a graduate student. Of more importance, however, to those who «re 
anxious to secure graduate degrees is the fact that many colleges and 
universities do allow full credit for work done at Gallaudet. Among 
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schools which have allowed full credit for work done at Gallaudet 
to graduates of Gallaudet seeking higher degrees are: The Univer- 
sity of Alabama, American University, University of Buffalo, Catholic 
University, Duke University, George Washington University, Indiana 
University, Universty of Michigan, Michigan State Normal College, 
Millsaps College, New York University, Rutgers University, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Washington University and Wayne University. The 
above list was compiled by Professor Thomas Kline of the Gallaudet 
College Faculty. 

It seems an unnecessary waste of time and money for a deaf 
teacher, ambitious to do graduate work, to enroll in a school which 
does not allow his full credit for work he has already completed, when 
there are so many places he can get this full credit for his past work. 

True, it is often more convenient and less expensive to attend a 
school nearer home. Still the time and money consumed in repeating 
undergraduate courses would, in the long run, justify the greater ex- 
pense of attending summer schoo] where past credits are recognized. 
Many universities have very attractive rates for summer school stu- 
dents. 

Some of the deaf teachers I know are particularly interested 
in summer work at Gallaudet College. The college has in the past 
occasionally offered summer school sessions, the last one being given 
about ten years ago. I understand that the work was considered 
stimulating and helpful by those who attended. Still, for those seek- 
ing 2 degree we come back to the fact that the credit received at 
Gallaudet would not be readily accepted in all quarters. Again, I 
doubt if enough deaf teachers would be interested in working in 
Washington for the three of four consecutive summers which would 
be required to get a degree. I understand that the college lost money 
on its second attempt at a summer school because the enrollment was 
quite low. 

It would seem more practical to me for a deaf teacher with a 
sachelor’s Degree from Gallaudet to seek his Master’s at another 
school. He would have a contact with the broad field of public edu- 
cation and would have experiences which would be of great value to 
him in his own field. 

So many deaf teachers, including Mr. Dillon, the leader of this 
panel, have succeeded in getting higher degrees from colleges and 
universities for the hearing that the possibilities have been proven 
without a doubt. 

As many of you know, the Indiana School for the Deaf has just 
adopted a new salary scale. The maximum salary for teachers with a 
Masters Degree is considerably higher than the maximum for those 
with Bachelors Degrees. There are several recent graduates of Gallau- 
det College teaching in the Indiana School. They are, of course, quite 
anxious to qualify for the maximum salary offered by the school. Two 
of the young ladies have been attending the University of Indiana. 
They have received full credit for work at Gallaudet and have more 
than 15 hours completed toward their Masters Degrees. They are doing 
their work in Education and rank well in their classes. Neither finds 
the work especially difficult. 
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Still there are, of course, considerations which make it desirable 
for the deaf to attend classes as a group. I wonder if it would not be 
practical for a group of deaf teachers interested in summer work to 
approach some well known university which recognizes a Gallaudet 
College degree and ask that two or three courses pertaining to the 
education of the deaf, a full schedule of summer work, be offered to 
their group. It would be easy to secure an interpreter for the lectures, 
and with his help discussions between the members of the class and 
the professor could be successfully carried on. If the university felt 
that the group was too small in number, the course might also be open- 
ed to hearing teachers of the deaf. There should be ample opportunity 
for classroom discussion in such a group. I would suggest that the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf or that Gallaudet 
College act as intermediary between the deaf teachers and the univer- 
sity. In this way the university would know that it was dealing with 
a responsible agency and might be more receptive to such a plan. It 
would also insure stability and permanence to the plan. 

If arrangements could be made with some university in Washing- 
ton, it would be entirely reasonable and proper for Gallaudet to pro- 
vide board and lodging, interpreters, and special assistance at a very 
reasonable figure. “ 

In this way Gallaudet College would be issisting the deaf teach- 
er to get graduate work in large, well known universities. 

Another plan which might be used to the advantage of both the 
schools and the deat teachers is the one which the North Carolina 
School tried this past year. By arrangement with the State University 
—or any other nearby college or university for that matter—a pro- 
tesor could give an extension course to the entire faculty of the school. 
The University of North Carolina gave full credit for the work done 
by the faculty of the North Carolina School. Under such a plan as 
this a variety of subjects could be covered and considerable credit 
earned in a tew years’ time. The opportunity for the whole faculty 
to take the work together and to discuss it from the standpoint of 
their own school and their own work would make the course especially 
valuable and applicable. 

‘There will, of course, always be those who will prefer to make 
their own arrangements and to attend universities along with hearing 
students. The value derived from class sessions will vary with ability 
to read the lips, the type of course, the professor and a host of other 
things. Probably thos who wish further training for teaching vocation- 
al courses and those who wish to specialize in the subject matter whicit 
they teach—English, Science, Mathematics, ete.—will find this course 
more practical. It would be difficult to find a large enough group 
deaf teachers interested in a particular line other than genera] ed 
cation to warrant special consideration and arrangement. 

I know of one young deaf man who felt he got quite a bit fr 
the class discussions, notes, ete. He made friends with a number 
the other students in the class. Before each class he would prepa 
sheets of carbon paper stapled bteween sheets of regular notebo 
paper. He would ask two or three friends who took copious notes 
they would place his paper beneath their own. Then he would ha 
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several sets of notes on each lecture. What one note-taker omitted 
would usually be found on one of the other papers. In this way the 
young man missed very little of the lectures and discussions. This 
plan, along with considerable outside reading, conferences with the 
professor ,and library work should enable the deaf teacher who so 
desires to make quite satisfactory progress in regular university 
classes without demanding too much special attention from the pro- 
fessor. 

The opportunity to take extension or correspondence courses 
from various universities should not be overlooked. For those anxious 
to earn a few credits from time to time to meet state or school require- 
ments, this is very practieable. Here the deaf teacher is at no disad- 
vantage whatsoever. For those working toward a degree must be 
completed in residence. 

Many of you no doubt know that Miss Van Oss, a young deaf 
lady who teaches in the Wisconsin School, was recently awarded an 
assistantship in the Department of Education at Marquette University. 
The assistantship provides her with tuition and an $800 cash stipend. 
She will carry half a program of graduate studies leading to a Masters 
Degree while assisting with the non-teaching duties in the department. 
It is remarkable what one with confidence, perserverance and ability 
can achieve. 

The biggest obstacle in the way of the deaf teacher seeking profes- 
sional advancement has not been lack of ability, but lack of opport- 
unity to show that ability under favorable conditions in colleges and 
universities. 

The post-war experiences of many universities have made them 
increasingly willing to accept students on trial. Students accepted on 
trial before securing high school diplomas have often done better work 
than the general average for the student body. While the very num- 
bers now enrolled in universities may postpone the time when they 
are ready to make special arrangements for groups of deaf teachers, 
these post-war experiences will, I believe, help Gallaudet graduates 
secure full credit or the opportunity to demonstrate ability while on 
trial in more and more places. 

The capable deaf teachers in our profession will soon impress 
the professors in any university with their general all-around ability . 
and seriousness of purpose, and those schools will be increasingly-re- 
ceptive toward the enrollment of the deaf either in groups or as in- 
dividuals. This will be a distinct boost for the deaf teachers, and may 
[ repeat what I said in the beginning—anything which helps the deaf 
teacher to secure professional advancement benefits our entire profes- 
sion. 


————7T1. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Mr. Jacob Caskey, Indiana School. 

Presiding: Mr. John M. Wallace, Superintendent, Arkansas School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Pre-School Program’’—Sister Maura, St. Mary’s School. 

Panel: Miss. Margaret Scyster, Illinois School; Sister Rose Antonia, St. 
Joseph’s Institute; Miss Ruth Orenbaum, Dallas Pilot Institute. 
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THE PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Sister Maura, St. Mary’s School. 


The development of preschool education for the deaf has pro- 
gressed beyond the discussion of its value and advisability, and now 
centers around the question of ithe manner in which such a program 
should be carried out. The great need of the little deaf child is an 
early adjustment to a hearing world—both at home and abroad and 
then—‘‘Growth through understanding.’’ The person best fitted to 
accomplish these aims is the specially trained teacher. Both educators 
and parents realize that for the deaf child even the joys and happiness 
of childhood, even the beautiful relationship with other members of 
the family, depend in a large measure on the preschool teacher. 

There must, of course, be adequate and suitable equipment for 
three and four year old children—play ground equipment, toys large 
and small, educational toys and sense training material. The most 
important requisite, however, is the teacher who should be specially 
gifted and properly prepared for her difficult but inspiring work. 

How delightful it is to watch the first steps in the development of 
a deaf child—to see the wonder in his eyes when his mind awakens 
to some knowledge, or a comparison dawns upon him, or he reads 
in the face of his teacher the pleasure she derives from his successful 
efforts. For example, there was great joy in our Preschool the day 
ithat four year old Billy made a wonderful discovery. Billy, slow at 
speech reading and not to be hurried in speech work, at different 
times showed talent and originality in painting and coloring. This 
particular day he had two colors to work .with—blue and yellow, and 
on the easel were a house and tree to be colored. While Billy was en- 
grossed in his painting, and each one of the other children were busy 
at chosen tasks, the teacher took advantage of this time to give in- 
dividual speech lessons. Suddenly Billy ran to his teacher clapping 
his hands with joy and excitement and beseeching her to ‘‘come’’. He 
had accidentally combined tthe blue and yellow to produce green, and 
had painted a green yard between the house and tree. From the easel 
he ran to the window to point -out the same ‘‘green”’ grass out-o!- 
doors. All of his classmates had to leave their important work to see 
what he had accomplished, and the happiness of his achievement 
remained with Billy for days. 

The development of each child is essentially individual for so 
many factors influence his progress—home life, disposition, cause 0! 
deafness, residual hearing, ete. Let us trace a few case histories and 
from them deduce the practical results to be expected from the P1 
school Program. 

Three and a half year old Suzanne came from a home full of love 
and affection. Her three brothers and sisters were much older than 
she, and they together with the parents, succeeded in utterly ‘‘spoi!- 
ing’’ their darling. For the first few months Suzanne displayed 
very non-social disposition—contrary, selfish and antagonistic, « 
pecially to new-comers. Tears came at the least provocation, and h 
cooperation was completely negative. At the same time, Suzanue 
showed some signs of leadership, even to using physical force to ma! 
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her little classmates follow her dictates. It required much kindness, 
firmness and understanding on the part of the teacher to deal with 
this attractive little girl with the difficult disposition. 

At the end of the first semester, results were apparent—Suzanne 
had greatly overcome her sensitiveness, and the erying spells had be- 
come less and less frequent. She began to show that she was blessed 
with a sense of humor, and although she still sought attention, she 
had gained much better control over her emotions. The visit of her 
parents and others in the classroom did not now upset her, and she 
had learned gradually to respect the rights of others. 

Besides her social development, Suzanne, who is very intelligent, 
has from the first shown a remarkable interest in school work. The 
measure of her residual hearing is a valuable asset and she enjoys 
the Auricular Training period. In addition she is an excellent lip 
reader and has a good memory, so her vocabulary is quite extensive. 
She loves to talk and her teacher has encouraged even the use of short 
sentences. There is now no more attractive and loveable child in the 
preschool class than Suzanne. Reports from home also attest. to a 
considerable improvement in every way. 

Three year old Linda’s story is quite different. Her young father, 
a soldier, came home from front-line duty in the war to find that 
his only child was deaf. In her letters, the mother had kept this in- 
formation from him, and upon his return the shock added greatly to 
the difficulties of his adjustment. Linda’s voice was of a very high 
pitch, which constantly frayed nerves already affected by past ex- 
periences. In this case the preschool program provided the only 
possible solution to a most difficult situation. 

Linda has now been in the preschool class for one and a half 
years and her teacher has by constant exercises succeeded in lower- 
ing the voice. Linda tries to talk all the time, and often corrects the 
pitch herself. With her cheerful disposition she has often been most 
helpful to the teacher in dealing with other less tractable children. 
Of far greater importance however, has been the change effected in 
the home and in the father’s attitude toward Linda. One eventful 
day she pointed to her new white shoes and told her joy to her teacher 
in three words—‘‘ Bootiful! Father, Home’’. 

The third example chosen is the three year old son of deaf par- 
ents. Donnie evidently has a considerable amount of residual hear- 
ing, but when he entered school used only isolated, almost unintellig- 
ible words, to express his desires. He preferred to play by himself and 
proved most aggressive and selfish in his association with others. 
Now he is usually the leader in all group activities, has given up his 
temper tantrums and concedes gracefully to school routine and to the 
suggestions of his teacher. 

Donnie’s greatest improvement has been in the extended use of 
speech and language. He now combines words into sentences and 
frequently uses the question form. Each day he makes a greater use of 
his speech and enjoys the lessons both in voice work and Auricular 
Training. 

These three examples selected from a group of eighteen serve to 
emphasize the manner in which the preschool deaf child is helped to 
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learn self-control and so to adjust socially, in school and at home. The 
parents by their contact with the school also learn important lessons 
which are helpful when the little ones are with them. Is it not. evident 
that the Preschool is an invaluable aid in facilitating the adjustment 
of the deaf child? Through this program he gradually becomes for 
all who come in contact with him, not just a problem, but a source 
of great joy. 

As the preschool teacher reviews at the close of the year the joys 
and sorrows incident to her work, she lays aside the memory of the 
trials and difficulties, and hours of patient endeavor. Before her now 
is a group of happy boys and girls, started on the way to enjoy the 
fullness of life, and she realizes that these, too, it may be truly said, 
in the words of the Master, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


> 


SUPERVISION 


Leader: Mr. Richard G. Brill, Newark Day School. 

Paper: ‘‘Orienting the Newly Trained Teacher’’—Mr. Hugo Schunhoff, 
Principal, Missouri School. 

-aper: ‘*Supervision of New Teachers’’—Miss Katherine A. Casey, Super- 
vising Teacher, Mississippi School. 

Paper: ‘‘Professional Growth’’—Mr. James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, 
Colorado School. 


ORIENTING THE NEWLY TRAINED TEACHER 
Mr. Huco Scuunuorr, Principal, Missouri School 


Only forty-seven trainees, eleven men and thirty-six women, :re 
available to replace losses of teaching personnel in the 206 residential, 
day, private and denominational schools for the deaf in the United 
States. That is only a fraction of our needs and lucky is the principal 
whose superintendent has been able to make even one replacement 
from this group of forty-seven. But that is another problem. 

Our concern in this discussion is what we as supervising princi- 
pals and supervising teachers can do to orient the newly trained 
teachers of the deaf to her first year in the classroom. What follow-up 
training can we and should we provide to enable the newly trained 
teacher to make the things she has learned during the past year or two 
years become practical and meaningful? So may we expand the title 
to read ‘‘Planning and directing the newly trained teacher’s first 
year for the best interest of the school and for maximum professional 
growth of the teacher’’? Shall we do something about follow-up 
training? 

The program which we are about to outline and the sins of oniis- 
sion which may be implied point chiefly to supervision in our advanec- 
ed and intermediate departments,——especially the advaneed. Our 
primary principals and supervising teachers can usually face their 
teachers at the end of a year with a clear conscience, knowing t):: 
they have given to their teachers generously of their time, whet! 
the efforts have been fruitful or not. But we principals of advan: 
departments become so involved in tests and measurements, in 
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quisitioning supplies, in answering the mail, in revising the course 
of study, in selling stamps, in administering discipline, in securing 
assembly programs, in showing visitors around, in doing liason work, 
in replacing light bulbs, and in signing hospital slips, in filling out 
questionaires to help somebody write a master’s thesis that we forget 
that we have teachers to supervise. The speaker is no exception. I 
quote with permission but anonymously from the letter of a colleague, 
—‘‘The advanced department, too, has gone serenely on without super- 
vision. Somehow I never find time to visit classes’’. But while our 
advanced departments do go on with minimum supervision, while we 
perform or delegate the sundry other duties which are by necessity 
a part of our office, what about this rare individual of 1947, the new- 
ly trained teacher? Can we plan a program to do a little better by her? 

The first point to consider in planning a follow-up training pro- 
eram is the problem of assignment. What consideration should the 
principal make in assigning a class or a subject of specialization to 
the first year teacher of the deaf? Teachers of the deaf are no doubt 
kicked around from place to place within a school much more than 
the teacher in a public school for hearing children. That is regrettable, 
but the factors causing this situation threaten to remain. Consider- 
ing that fact alone. if for no other reason, the teacher ought to be 
criented to a considerable variety of experience in the school’s whole 
program during her first year rather than to be comfortably settled 
in a niche that may or may not best fit her talents or satisfy her choice. 

So, if we 2re to provide orientation and follow-up training, why 
nct purposely set up a program which will allow the new teacher to 
teach at two or more levels? My first year daily classroom load con- 
sisted of two hours of teaching a slow class of 13-16 year olds at a 
second to third grade level and four hours of teaching reading and 
current events to advanced rotating classes. Such a program meant a 
big daily jump in classroom techniques. It put me under two super- 
vising principals. It meant two plan sheets and two progress books. 
But such a program offered an opportunity to exercise the techniques 
of te:ching slow children, to which we had been exposed in our train- 
ing, as well as practice in the approaches to the faster learning pupils. 
Only by doing can theories of education become the ‘teacher’s own 
skills. Only by practice after our training do the things we have 
learned become our own. This program may be a difficult ide. to fit 
into the schedule. It may be impossible in many instances, but 
wherever possible it can provide the nucleus of a follow-up training 
program. 

In addition to classroom teaching, let the new teacher do some 
audiometric testing before she forgets how. Let her get a mental pic- 
ture of the shxpe and degree of hearing losses one would expect to 
find in a file of audiograms in a typical school for the deaf. 

Let the new teacher assist in the achievement and intelligence 
testing program throughout the school. At least let her assist in 
tabulating the results. It will help her to understand the status of 
her own elasses in relation to the whole school and help her to evalu- 
aie her own success or failure in pushing her students up the difficult 
ladder. Let the new teacher assist in the hearing aid program, if 
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nothing else by testing and changing batteries. She will learn the 
mechanics of handling a hearing aid even though this routine task 
does not make her an expert in hearing aids. 

No, I do not believe that the teacher of the deaf should be kicked 
around from one grade level to another from year to year to suit the 
prinecipal’s whims. What I am saying is that the first year of the 
newly trained teacher in the classroom should be regarded by the 
supervising principal as one requiring follow-up training. Putting it 
in terms of the military, basic training is inadequate. Supervised man- 
euvers should follow. If follow-up training is worth attempting, the 
teacher’s assignment of duties the first year must be broad enough to 
furnish opportunities for a rounded growth. 

A basic phase of every training course for teachers of the deaf 
is systematic observation of classroom work followed by supervised 
practice teaching. Why can’t we extend a program of classroom ob- 
servation into the ex-trainee’s first year of teaching experience? It 
might be an hour a day or an hour a week depending on the schedule 
and the teaching load, but why not give the new teacher a chance to 
observe all of her colleagues in action? This can be the core of a follow- 
up training program. Observation at her own grade level will give her 
the opportunity to evaluate her own work. It gives her a reference point 
like the surveyor’s bench. Observation at other grade levels will serve 
to fix the entire panorama of her training and not allow her to become 
narrowed into the one little niche to which she has been assigned, and 
that niche probably not her first choice. 

Why not plan the observation program so she has a chance to 
learn from every teacher in the school? The worst teacher on the staff 
will have some good to offer. The best teacher will make errors to be 
noted but not repeated. The youngest teacher may present some ol:| 
and tested techniques. The oldest teacher may be an authority on a 
new approach. In fact it would be a wonderful program to have every 
teacher observe each one of her colleagues sometime during the schoo! 
year, but at least the first year teacher should have this opportunity 
for growth: 

In the training class all work observed is usually recorded in 
detail in the trainee’s notebook. To require such notes to be handed in 
for criticism during a follow-up training program might involve poor 
psychology. Yet the ex-trainee assigned to such'a program would b 
wasting her time if she did not keep a record of the classroom techni 
ques to which she is being exposed. 

Again we say, if we are to provide follow-up training, system 
atic observation can be the core. 

There are two basic methods of attack which all of us use i) 
supervision. 

(1) Guidance thorugh conferences in the office and in the class 

room, 

(2) Observation of the teacher in action in the classroom wit 

the aim of giving constructive criticism. 
However, there is a third approach to supervision that I fear to 
many of us principals, the speaker included, are inclined to ove 
look. That is to teach for the teacher. During one year of my teachin 
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I had the good fortune of having one 45 minute visit per week from 
the supervising teacher of reading and another 45 minute visit per 
week from the supervising teacher of speech and lipreading. They 
didn’t come to hear me teach; they came to teach my class. That is 
an ideal learning situation for the teacher, especially the new teacher. 


Most of us do not have such an elaborate and complete organiza- 
tion of the supervisory staff as to be able to furnish to all teachers in 
our departments the amount and type of supervision which we have 
described. However, we believe there is no more helpful form of super- 
vision that we can give the first year teacher. Why not set aside a cer- 
ain period each week when her class will expect you routinely to take 
over? We would class this procedure as a must in a well rounded 
follow-up training program. It requires work and good management of 
t'me on the part of the supervising principal. It requires lesson plann- 
ing. It requires our digging into the bagful of tricks which we may 
have misplced. It requires the borrowing of new techniques which we 
must pick up elsewhere on our tours cf supervising classroom work. 
If we don’t do it we are missing an opportunity to give our best. 

What about the newly trained teacher’s first year extracurricular 
assignment? Probably no phase of the teacher’s load varies so much 
from school to school as does the extracurricular assignment. Yet 
there are some general practices in assigning the new teacher her 
extracurricular duties which we believe to be wrong. For instance, 
Miss X is coming to join the teaching staff. She has had extensive 
experience in dramaties. She has played leading roles in colleve 
plivs. She is still enthuasiastic about dramaties. She would like to 
crganize and sponsor a dramatic club. We deem it a splendid use of 
ovr rew talent and give her the green light. But it is a good idea? 
Does she know enough about deaf children to handle such a task with 
the svecess which should rightly be hers? Is it fair to her to give her 
that assignment her first year? 

Mr. Y. is another newly trained teacher. He has never been a 
scout. but he likes boys. He likes the out-of-doors, he likes to hike. 
and he knows wild life. The scoutmaster says he has gown stale. At 
least he is tired. 2nd is eager for relief. He anticipates more nights 
at home by his fireside. The new teacher, Mr. Y., is a happy solution. 
He is assigned the job of scoutmaster. The old scoutmaster retires 
to more sedentary post of troon committeeman, where he offers his 
alvice but gives little genuine help. Is it fair to the first year teacher? 

How ean we better handle such assignments in order to be fairer 
both to the new teacher «nd to the pupils? Why not give the ex- 
trainee a chance for extracurricular apprenticeship. Make Mr. Y. the 
assistant scoutmaster for the year and then arrange to relieve the 
tired seoutmaster for the year. Let Miss X assist in sponsoring an 
established dramatic club, but be wary of letting her venture out 
into deep water alone her first year. Give the new teacher a minor 
ass gnment in connection with a majority of the extracurricular 
activities for variety of experience, but as a rule put her in charge of 
~oue. Let her serve on a considerable number of committees, but 
shcild her from the duties of chairmanship. Make it a year of orient- 
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ation and follow-up training in the exrtacurricular phase of the work 
as well as in the classroom. 

A follow-up training program should provide an opportunit; 
for professional reading following by group discussion. In addition 
to the more formal meetings of a teacher’ association, why not organize 
a discussion group—call it a reading circle if you please, for inter- 
ested teachers on a volunteer basis? However, make it a must for the 
first-year teacher and a part of her follow-up training. 

Finally we come to the beginning,—orientation before the first 
day of this first year.in the classroom in a school for the deaf. The 
teachers association of a school in which I served once seriously dis- 
cussed the advisability of appointing a committee of teachers whose 
duty it would be to orient any newcomer of the faculty to the tradi- 
tions, customs and routine red tape which teachers otherwise had to 
learn as a result of their errors or by questioning theix neighbors 
from day to day. That may basically be a good idea, but the res- 
ponsibility of such orientation is that of the supervising principal. 

The traditional teachers meeting held a day or two prior to the 
opening of school serves its purpose for general announcements and 
statement of policy and it serves to get all within the fold on time, 
but the principal owes the new teacher and especially the ex-trainee 
much more. A half day on the office calendar is no more than adequate 
time to earmark for this orientation. It should be planned and mean- 
ingful. The agenda might include: 


1. The ex-trainee’s assignment of duties and opportunities for 
variety of experience, experimentation and growth. 

2. The course of study. Do you have one? Do you use it? How 
much freedom will you allow the teacher to omit, to add, or to deviate ? 

3. Textbooks and supplies. What is available? What part will the 
teacher have in procurement? What routines are involved? 

4. Discipline. What is your philosophy? What is the teacher's 
philosophy? What is are the regulations, if any? 

5. The new teacher’s assignment in the school’s extracurricular 
program. 

6. Your plans for the teacher’s guidance and follow-up training 
during her first year. 

7. A tour of the entire school plant and an outline of the pupil's 
whole day so she may better understand the relationship of her class 
room to the little community, the school, in which the pupil lives. 


Give the teacher sqmething tangible, something in writing, 
take with her from the initial orientation conference. She will ne 
something besides the yearbook on which to lean during the first sever" 
weeks, I find in my scrapbook what to me is a priceless possession. 
is a page and a half of suggestions on how to teach reading writt 
for me before my first day in the classroom by the late Dr. J. L. Smit 
who was then beginning his 49th year of service in the Minnes 
School. He, the principal, knew that I was not a teacher of the de 
but only an ex-trainee in need of endless guidance. I cherish th 
document most for Dr. Smith’s philosophy on the approach to teac’ 
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ing reading to the deaf, but I quote here a paragraph more appropriate 
to this paper : 

‘*What I have here written is in no sense mandatory. If you 
prefer to try some other method, please feel free to do so. It is results, 
not methods, that count, and if you can get good results by any old 
method, it will be satisfactory.’’ 

In conclusion, we believe that a teacher fresh out of a training 
class with no previous experience is not a teacher. We believe it is 
the duty of the supervising principal to furnish this individual with 
some kind of a follow-up training program and special guidance dur- 
ing her first year in the classroom with deaf children. As a part of 
such a program we suggest: 


1. A varied assignment as to grade level and subjects rather 
than assignment to one class or one subject exclusively. 

2. A systematic program of observation in all grades and sub- 
jects, supplementing the observation and practice teaching of the 
training school. 

3. Classroom supervision which provides a regular time when 
the supervising principal will teach for the teacher instead of listen- 
ing to the teacher teach. 

4. An extracurricular assignment which gives maximum variety 


of experience with minimum responsibility. 


5. Opportunity for active participation in a study group which 
emphasizes recent trends and current problems in the profession. 

6. A special conference to orient the teacher prior to the open- 
ing of school. 


A ge 


SUPERVISING THE NEW TEACHER 
Miss KATHERINE A. CASEY, Supervising Teacher, Mississippi School 


There is no phase of supervision more interesting than that of 
euiding the new teacher through her first two years of classroom work, 
and instilling in her that ability of developing each child to his full- 
est capacity and helping to make each individual a happy useful, self- 
supporting member of society who takes his place in the community 
and contributes to its development. 

The young teacher approaches her first year of teaching from a 
model training center filled with enthusiasm and ambition and yet a 
little afraid of the task before her. Most teachers will confess after 
their first teaching year has passed that the experience is one they 
will never forget; that it was a year of mixed emotions, of joy and 
misgiving, of elation and depression. 

There are definite ways of helping the beginning teacher. Let 
us discuss them in this order (1) supervisor-teacher relationship, 

2) ambition, (3) pre-teaching help, (4) orientation, or adjustment, 
>) guidance and correlation, and (6) diagnostic analysis of con- 
ructive contributions to methods of educating the deaf. 

First, a friendly cooperative relationship must be established 
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between the supervisor and the teacher and must grow as the rel.tion- 
ship continues. This growth begins at the first contact of teacher ani 
supervisor and develops gradually. It must be satisfactory to both 
and must develop attitudes of cooperation, constructive building, ani 
openmindedness. Each must complement the other. The supervisor 
must not lay down definite rules of teaching so that teaching becomes 
merely mechanical, but should encourage the trainee to develop he» 
own ideas, to try new methods and find better ways of doing things, 
and I might add to discard them if research and experiment proves 
them unsatisfactory. The supervisor must sympathize with, encourae, 
and aid the new teacher; afford the trainee the desire and means of 
self-help and endeavor to make teaching the deaf her profession for 
life. To reap the harvest of new life into our chosen field progressive 
methods must be encouraged to become an active research worker, 
to experiment and develop better methods of educating the deaf. She 
must not be satisfied with methods as they are but should continually 
look for better ways of teaching. , 

Along this line let us consider ambition or the creative spirit of 
new teachers. The young inexperienced teacher comes to us filled with 
enthusiasm and eager to put into practice the theories she has learn- 
ed in her training course. This ambition we should cherish, cultivate 
and help motivate if we are to have progressive education in our 
schools for the deaf. The young teacher must believe that there are 
many fields still unexplored in the education of the deaf as indeed 
there are: aural education is still in it’s infancy; reading offers w»- 
limited possibilities; commercial art is still an unexplored field in 
the education of the deaf. There is still a wide field for study and ex- 
periment, and develop improved methods of educating the deaf. 

The third item on the list, pre-teaching help is especially neces- 
sary for the inexperienced teacher and provides the opportunity for 
establishing a pleasant relationship between the supervisor and the 
teacher. The supervisor can help by discussing with her day about 
the class she is to teach. The children who are expected to return, 
their mentality, habits, health, achievements, background, ete. The 
vecords and plans of the previuos year should be noted and the in- 
formation left with the teacher for her to study at her leisure. The 
school’s educational philosophy should be discussed briefly and a 
bulletin of general information about the school left with the teacher. 
From such a bulletin or key book the teacher will gather considerab!: 
insight into school conditions, its staff, and routine matters about 
which she needs to be informed at an early date. 

The adjustment period is a critical time for the inexperience | 
teacher and it is during this period that she is apt to become mo: 
discouraged. Because of inability to make the necessary adjustmen' 
many potentially promising teachers of the deaf leave the professio 
after a very short trial and before the fascination of our professio: 
has woven it’s spell around her. The inexperienced teacher must lb’ 
given help and a certain amount of time to orientate herself to a nun.- 
ber of new experiences, as: a school that most likely differs slight] 
in methods from those she learned in the model schoo] where she r 
ceived her training course; second, the practices and routine of th: 
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particular school (and you may be sure that every school has it’s own 
routine and they all differ) ; third, handling, disciplining, and guid- 
ing children. She knows much about theory but little about practice. 
Generally her teaching experience has been limited and she has assum- 
ec little responsibility in handling pupils. 

For the first week in school the supervisor must plan or help 
plan the daily program and possible go into the classroom and actual- 
ly teach portions of the program that the new teacher finds difficult. 
This help should be discontinued as soon as possible so that the 
trainee learns to stand on her own feet. Other than demonstrations 
for the trainee the supervisor should make her visits very short at 
the beginning so the school term. At first she should look for some- 
thnig to praise which will help the sagging confidence of the new 
teacher. Unless she can very tactfully make corrections it would be 
best to reserve them for a later date, or at a scheduled time when 
plans are discussed with her. 

Too often we give the new teacher poor classes with children in 
them who are discipline problems and who have not established good 
working habits. Factors which minimize discipline problems can be 
pointed out, as keeping pupils busy and well planned program. These 
two work together—a well planned program is one that uses to ad- 
vantage every child’s time in the classroom and provides for individ- 
ual differences. Just keeping the child busy is not enough, the pro- 
gram must be one that uses each child’s time profitably and provides 
for individual needs and differences and rate of progress. 

A review of the previous year’s work will give the new teacher 
a definite working program and insight into the pupils’ knowledge 
and ability and will help establish a foundation upon which she can 
build. This will give her an opportunity and time to adjust to actual 
teaching, to the routine of the particular school, time to estimate the 
individual differences and capabilities in the class. She will have had 
time to study the data concerning each child, the cumulative records 
of all types, personal records, progress in school, social adjustment, 
information about his parents and any other data that concerns the 
child and forms his background. 

A course of study stating definite aims and skills to be developed 
during the year in each field helps the new teacher. Just as in driv- 
ing a car she must see where she is going and she develops by planning 
and figuring out the best way of getting there. Well planned work 
is a necessity, it saves time for teacher and pupil and helps establish 
definite goals. The supervisor should encourage the teacher to find 
weak points in her teaching, devise better or corrective methods, to 
correlate her work and synchronize her class in the school program. 
She must be made to feel that her class fits definitely into the school 
pattern of education, and that the supervisor is interested in what 
sie is doing. Otherwise she is apt to feel isolated and a sense of frust- 
ration sets in. 

The guidance of the new teacher should be administered in small 

oses so that it can be assimilated. Short written directions are desir- 
able so that the teacher can refer to them again. A deluge of oral 
suggestions is more apt to confuse rather than help. All eriticism 
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must be constructive, show a better way rather than point out faulis. 
Inexperienced teachers are easily discouraged and we must not expect 
miracles the first year, nearly all of us can look back and remember 
some of our follys during our first year of teaching. 

Encourage the new teacher to make and accumulate a wealth of 
related subject matter. It has been my experience that a full class- 
room is the badge of a good teacher and a barren el.issroom the token 
of a poor teacher. There are perhaps two explanations of this—the 
interested, enthusiastic teacher accumulates a wealth of related sub- 
ject matter, the more work sheets and materials a teacher makes a.id 
uses the more she learns about selecting successful teaching devices 
and methods. She learns to discard methods and materials which do 
not lead to problem solving and pupil development. This material 
is not something that is put up in the fall and remains there through- 
out the year and becomes merely furniture, but it is a continuously 
changing workshop that constantly depicts the work and interests of 
the class. Eneourage the teacher’s efforts along this line and if 
possible praise her. This not only helps her self confidence and gives 
her a feeling of definitely belonging to the profession but inspires her 
to greater efforts. 

There should be a time set aside for observations of other class- 
rooms in the school. This aids the teacher in seeing and understand- 
ing her children’s progress up to the present time and shows her into 
which groove her class fits in the school’s educational system. Planned 
observutions can be the means of giving the teacher definite heln in 
fields where she is weak. It is well to let a teacher who is weak in a 
particular subject observe a teacher who is strong in this subject. 

The guidance should continue throughout the year with detailed 
plan books, conferences and suggestions and an evaluation et the end 
of the year through various types of achievement tests, and other 
criticism. These tests help the teacher discover her strong points and 
locate weaknesses, and aid her in analyzing her ye.r’s work: Suggest- 
ions and recommendations for improving the course of study should 
be encouraged and noted at this time. Even though the new teacher 
can not definitely contribute much toward improved methods her 
first year, it inspires her to work toward some definite contribution 
or improved methods the second year. 

As the teacher begins her second yer she will have attained a 
certain stability, a concrete foundation for teaching, and some evalua- 
tion of her first year’s work. She should be permitted to know how the 
teacher following her rates her previous class after six weeks in schoo). 
This is another form of teaching analysis and there is satisfaction 11 
finding out which subjects were well taught and which needed more 
work. The material that was not retained after summer vacation nee 
ed more emphasis. The teacher can remodel her teaching according] 
She will have become familiar with the school system and is ready 
begin building. 

This second year of supervision is a joy to the supervisor and s! 
is repaid for her efforts in orientating the teacher. If the supervisic : 
h:s been done well the trainee begins to develop into a strong teache 
The supervisor has had time to evaluate the new teacher as to he: 
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capabilities, her weaknesses and strong points, her motivation, the 
intensity of her interest, and where to definitely place her in the school 
system. In my estimation the average teacher should have the same 
type of work that she had the preceding year so that she can profit 
by her mistakes of the previous year. This second year of experience 
will help make her teaching foundation firmer. In my opinion only 
the very strong or the misfitted teacher should be moved after one 
year’s experience. The supervisor will have located the teacher’s 
weaknesses and ean give her more definite help where it is needed. 

In this second year should come observation of other schools and 
evaluation of the work in the schools visited. Both visitor and visited 
profit from these experiences. The inexperienced teacher gathers 
new ideas which can be adapted to improve the work she is doing. 
And there is nothing that will bring teachers up on their toes like 
the threatened invasion by a neighboring school. In the discussion 
of teaching observed many suggestions will occur to both visitor and 
visited that develops greater correlation and cements our profession. 
There is renewed enthusiasm, inspiration, and a valuable viewpoint 
is obtained. It often serves as a concrete basis for planning and 
modifying materials and courses of study. Many new teaching devices 
and their uses are noted. 

Along this line I would like to say that I believe all schools would 
benefit from some type of exchange of ideas or teaching aids, a 
summer work shop, teacher tours to other schools, or a supervisors 
meeting, in which more of our ideas are observed, evaluated, and ex- 
changed. In every school in which I have visited, teachers have made 
a great deal of the material, some of which has been excellent and 
which I would have liked to study at length. I feel that schools would 
benefit from some organized exchange of ideas, as for instance a two 
weeks work shop during the summer where teaching aids are made 
and discussed. Reading about ideas and materials is just not the 
same as actually seeing the materials in use. 

The new teacher must be trained to see the pupils not just in terms 
of classroom performance but also in terms of social adjustment. She 
must cousider the whole child not just the classroom part. The good 
teacher is interested in the social development of her pupils because 
here we often find conditions that bear directly on the child’s be- 
havior and progress. She must be helped to look for opportunities for 
teaching social development. This is as important as the subject matter 
learned in the classroom .Teachers often develop as much as the pupils 
do in these projects in social adjustment, or extra curricula activities. 
Examples: the poise and self-confidence a shy child can develop from 
dramatizations; social grace and adaptability the backward child 
can aequire from parties and mingling with the public; and the 
artistie talent developed by the teacher who could not draw a straight 
line, These sojourns into extra curricular fields uncover hidden talents 
in both teacher and pupils and help them both to a richer fuller life. 

If we can instill in the teacher that love of teaching; of watching 
our plant children grow and develop, and to develop in her a diagnos- 
tic attitude toward her individual pupils, to study and observe the 
child’s needs, to estimate his capabilities, to formulate and carry 
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through a definite plan of action or treatment, and to develop the 
whole child into a well adjusted civic minded citizen who can assume 
a self satisfying place in the community our job will be complete. 


> > 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
JAMES R. KirKLEY, Head Teacher, Colorado School 


The history of the world leads to the conclusion that even simple 
truths must be restated at frequent intervals or they will be forgotten. 
We need to be reminded, often, that schools exist only for the pupil. 
We, as teachers, are teachers only because of the existence of pupils. 
Everything we think, say, or do, in school, should be prompted by and 
judged for its effectiveness in achieving the desired result in the 
pupil. If we, as teachers, desire growth or self-improvement, that 
growth should be determined and directed by comparative need and 
ultimate value to the pupil. 

Perhaps the phase of growth most often stressed is that of scholar- 
ship, but scholarship is only a relative essential. It is no longer the 
criterion which qualifies a teacher. The literary or academic achieve- 
ment of teachers as a whole will compare favorably with that of any 
other profession. This, however, proves little. Many of our better 
teachers had or have little more than a high school education. Some 
with college degrees have not been too successful. Scholarship alone, 
therefore, does not indicate the stature of a teacher. 

This brings us to another truth which needs to be restated at fre- 
quent intervals. We must be mindful of the fact that we are molding 
humanity. There are times when our perspective may be unduly in- 
fluenced by subject matter and the desire to ‘‘cover’’ a certain num- 
ber of pages. We must keep a perpetual inventory on our sense of 
values. Education of the child means the whole child, not the three 
R’s alone. In view of this we must enlarge the scope of professional 
training to insure adequate qualifications for this total development 
of the child. Professional growth for teachers should therefore be 
synonymous with personal growth. Scholarship must go hand-in-hand 
with personality and character, social ability, and a comprehensive 
understanding of children. 

Each teacher must formulate his own individual philosophy 
erowth. He must have well-defined aims and objectives if it is to 
effective. Many of these aims for the group. In setting up our goal \ 
should be guided by two important factors, self-analysis and pub! 
opinion. 

Self-analysis should be practiced at fairly regular intervals. 
is a problem solely for the individual. We must analyze every qua! 
which might retard or promote self-improvement. Then we must « 
for growth through elimination of the undesirable and further devel 
ment of the desirable. Just a little self-evaluation will go a long w 
toward setting us on the right road. 

Public opinion is equally or more’ important. It wields an 
fluence over every person. Perhaps it has affected the lives of teach 1s 
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as much or more than any other single factor. What we do or what 
we say, in school or out, everything we teach, must all conform to publie 
opinion. 


What are some clues to the publie’s opinion of us and how ean 
we interpret or explain them ? 

Perhaps a fairly accurate indication of this opinion can be found 
right at home in the classroom. The close association of school life 
makes an impression that is carried over to public life. Therefore, 
an analysis of our standing in the community. From this standpoint, 
too, we must admit responsibility for the impression we make. 

Looking farther we note that the year 1946 was outstanding in 
its publicity of teachers. The question of salaries and the resultant 
exodus of teachers was the constant theme of many periodicals. Is it 
possible that an indifferent society is partially responsible for this 
state of affairs? Partial responsibility is ours, too, if we have failed 
to keep society or the public both interested and favorable. 

At the Association’s summer meeting in N. Y. last year, Dr. 
Lane of Central Institute stated that, ‘‘Teachers often feel compelled, 
when on vacation, to keep their profession secret and hope no one 
suspects that they are teachers.’’ The NEA Journal mentions the 
case of a Lt. Comdr. who was stationed temporarily in the same town 
in which he taught prior to the war. Quoting the Lt. Comdr. ‘‘In the 
ten weeks my wife and I were there as Navy, we had more invitations 
and more friends than in the whole ten years I taught there.’’ Henry 
G. Borehardt writing for Life Magazine, gives a partial explanation 
when he says; ‘‘People—are visibly uneasy with teachers because 
they are supposed to know more than the average man.’’ He further 
indicates that they are afraid we may correct their grammar and be 
shocked at their swearing. 

These are only a few of many instances which show a lack of 
understanding on the part of the public, or a failure of ours to make 
a favorable impression. 

We cannot overlook the fact that teachers are somewhat the 
victims of circumstance. We are heirs to an uncomplimentary herit- 
age from a past age. This is a picture, kept alive by cartoonists, 
jokes, and other characterizations, which depict teacher as a stern, 
sober, and formal taskmaster. The description no longer fits except 
in isolated instances. But we must prove this to the public. That is 
our duty, to ourselves, our pupils, and to our profession. There never 
Was a more opportune time. We are in the public eye as never before. 
Let’s prove that we, too, are human, not erudite critics. Let’s build 
an show pride in our profession and make the publie proud of us. 
The goal is suecess and happiness, and it can all be found chiefly 
through one quality, the quality of sociability. So let us adopt this 
«S a constant aim in professional growth. How better can we further 
tle theme of this Convention—Growth Through Understanding? 

Sociable means accessible. Therein lies the secret of the power 

this quality. Of what value is scholarship to a teacher without 

‘ss to the heart and mind of the pupil and unless he, himself, is 

‘ssible. Then let us acquire access by practicing companionship, 
friendliness, and congeniality, not in school alone, but outside as 
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well. Let’s expand our understanding through new experiences. ‘he 
more experiences we have, the broader our contacts with the world, 
the fuller and more meaningful life becomes, and the more competent 
we become in handling our world. The wise teacher will have a variety 
of avocations, social forms of amusement and growth for every leisure 
moment. It is true that a job well done leaves little time for avoca- 
tions. But there is a certain amount of creative energy in every 
human being which is not absorbed by the business of a work-a-day 
world. No one can be happy who fails to find a channel for this 
creative energy .And that channel must be directed toward the ser- 
vice of others. We cannot live for ourselves alone. We would be bor- 
ed to death and consequently a bore to others. We must learn to 
enjoy the drama of life round-about us and make a contribution to it, 
rather than be absorbed in our own affairs, waiting for life to make 
contributions to us. We must learn new points of view, forget self. 
Every human being is looking for happiness. Many strive for it as a 
goal in itself and seldom find it. It is to be found only through in- 
direction, among people who are striving to promote social progress, 
who practice tolerance, and live together in peace and good fellowship. 
Now where does supervision fit into this scheme of growth? Super- 
vision means direction, guidance, and leadership. Thus it cannot be 
limited to a single individual. Included in the catagory are supervis- 
ing teachers, principals, and superintendents. They are the leaders 
in every phase of activity pertinent to education. Therefore, it is up 
to them to create an atmosphere favorable to personal growth. It is 
true, the art of living and growing sociably is principally a responsi- 
bility of the individual. Yet the supervisors must provide opport- 
unities and incentives for the activity. They must stimulate, encourage, 
and support participation. Through their contacts with civie and 
social clubs, they can often provide entrees for interested teachers. 
Visits to neighboring schools should be arranged and ‘encouraged 
whether they be for deaf or hearing. Group meetings should be chief- 
ly social and not confined to co-workers alone. They should afford 
opportunities for social contacts outside the professional circle. 
There are many other cultural activities teachers would enjoy 
but cannot have. They are denied or at least limited by a necessary 
regard for security. Wherever this constant caution for economic 
security is necessary, it leads to inactivity and boredom. Such a state 
ean be remedied and even prevented by an adequate stimulus. 
Possibly the most effective stimulus in the world today is the al- 
mighty dollar. No doubt there are teachers in most sections of the 
country who are not here because of inedequate stimulation. Certain- 
ly there is no question as to the value of the travel and social inter- 
course afforded by this wonderful convention in this wonderful state. 
Many schools will regulate salaries in appreciation of the construc’ ive 
growth gained here. Some schools have and others are preparing 
salary scales that are graduated according to fulfillment of certiin 
standards. Let us hope that adequate consideration is given to tra-el, 
relaxation, approved reading, and other modes of social growth. ' ‘he 
morning newspaper, Reader’s Digest, and Time Magazine sho ild 
never be overlooked. They are vertiable storehouses of challen:zes 
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and stimuli. Schools would do well to consider the advisability of gift 
subscriptions to at least every academic teacher. The well-read, well- 
traveled, relaxed teacher will never settle down to routine. Instead 
he will grow younger by day, he will rate high in social esteem with 
pupils and public alike, and schools will more aptly fulfill their 
noble mission. 


oe 


GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED To CURRICULUM 


Presiding: Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent, American School. 
Paper: ‘‘Time to Take Inventory’’—Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, Superinten- 
dent, California School. 


Panel: Mr. Carl F. Smith, Superintendent, North Dakota School : Mr John 
F. Grace, Principal, Gallaudet School, St. Louis; Miss Imogene Allen, Super- 
vising Teacher, Louisiana School; Mr. M. Wistar Wood, Superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania School . 


Mr. Boatner: Ladies and Gentlemen, I know we have many 
important subjects for discussion, and I am certain that there is none 
more important than curriculum. After all, it is the essence of the 
educational problem, that is, the fullest utilization of the time of the 
students, to the best possible advantage. That is the goal in all good 
curricula. Like perfection, it is never fully achieved. 

Curiously enough, curriculum has been a subject of disagree- 
ment ever since there were schools. It probably goes back before his- 
tory. I was reading sometime ago a little thing that amused me very 
much. It revealed that progressive education was not entirely new. 
It was a remark that Doctor Sam Johnson made sometime during the 
seventeenth century when he was asked by a person to give his opinion 
as to the best way to teach a child to read, whether to teach him the 
letters or just start him out on words. Doctor Johnson opined, ‘‘I 
don’t think that makes any more difference than which leg of the 
britches the boy puts his leg in when he is putting on his trousers, 
but while he is standing around arguing about which to put on, some 
other boy will have them on and will be going on about his business.”’ 

We have to cope with constant changes in curriculum which 
require vision, and there have been a great many alterations in cur- 
riculum in the last few decades. It is interesting to compare, for in- 
stance, the early New England course, which I gather was for pupils 
of six or seven years of age, and a catechism which I hope our grad- 
uates could use and use effectively. 

I think progresisve education is very good, if it doesn’t go too far. 

Sut when we learn that the Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles 
finds it necessary to put back in his curriculum the routine drills on 
frictional work in arithmetic, because his high school graduates were 
unable to do it in the Army, we see that there have been errors made. 

The President of the Board of the American School for the 
Deaf heads the physics department in Trinity College. He told me 
he had a great number of trainees ‘who added fractions by adding 
the enumerator to the enumerator to get the enumerator, and the 
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denominator to the denominator, and they had sad. results. He was 
supposed to teach physics. 

We know there have been mistakes in curriculum and that we 
have a good deal of waste motion in many places, no doubt, in our 
school. Curriculum is a vital problem to all of us. It is one, I am sure, 
none of us can perfectly solve. I am certain that all of us can get 
some information and suggestions from our speaker today. 

We are very fortunate in having for our speaker today a man 
who his had about as wide an experience in teaching the deaf as 
any man I know. His parents, I believe, were deaf. He finished Gal- 
laudet College, taught in the Fanwood Schol, has been Superinten- 
dent. respectively of the Kansas School for the Deaf, the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, and, for quite a good many years, the California 
School for the Deaf. He is a former President of this Convention 
and I believe he is a former secretary. There is much more to say 
about his work, but I will not go into it. He addresses us today. 

While Doctor Stevenson is addressing us, I hope you will write 
down the questions which oceur to you, and please be ready to pass 
them as soon as he has completed his talk in order that we may have 
the benefit of full discussion. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to you Doctor Elwood A. 
Stevenson. (Applause. ) 


TIME TO TAKE INVENTORY 
Dr. ELwoop A. STEVENSON, Superintendent, California School 


Curriculum is all important and should be studied and freely 
discussed from time to time. It should provide courses of instruction 
in and outside the classroom necessary for the best and most practical 
preparation of the deaf child, not only for his place as a citizen, but 
also for his personal welfare and happiness. Very few of us are fully 
satisfied with the curricula found in schools today. We realize that 
there is need for improvement since there are definite weaknesses 
clearly indicated in the after school life of the deaf. 

It would be will to study the results of our past efforts, think 
more of the child than of the pressure of the public and of some par- 
ents, and begin to face the actual nees of the child in his ever uphill 
struggle for an education. In other words, it is time to take inventory 
so as to kriow the deaf child better; determine what the real objectives 
should be; decide, through sane and judicial selection, what meats 
are best for the realization of these objectives; and thus afford eac! 
child the fullest opportunity to succeed educationally in a tru) 
democratic way—in the way best suited to him. 


If we are not satisfied that the content selected and taught is in 
the best interests of the children, we should endeavor to find out wh 
My role this morning is to formulate certain pointed statements fir 
the purpose of arousing thought and’ discussion, with the hope tha , 
through such an exchange, we will focus te light of truth on the 
subject, and in doing so, strengthen-and retain those things that a:° 
good, eliminate those things that are non-essential and pedagogical 
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unsound, and at the same time add new thought necessary to the full 
development of the child. 

When considering the matter of curriculum, one immediately 
thinks of certain definite factors involved. The child, the nature of 
the handicap, the method of teaching, the selection of content, the 
emphasis on each phase of curriculum, the number of years for edu- 
eation, length of school year, length of school day, outside activities, 
and vocational training are some of the primary factors. You no 
doubt think of others. 

If you study the cross-section of any school population, you will 
find that 48% to 50% are congenitally deaf; approximately 92% are 
either congenitally deaf or deaf before speech patterns have been es- 
tablished ; and practically 95% enter school at age 5% or 6 years of 
age without connected asieuiel, written language, or language com- 
prehension. Only 3% have lost hearing after age 6. These factors 
should have a bearing on our teaching and on what we ean expect. 
The curriculum should be geared accordingly. 

From time to time, a group of individuals comes forth with a 
reason for the failure of deaf children in achieving success in speech, 
lip reading, and in education. For years they claimed the reason for 
the failure was the use of signs. Now that this has been worn out and 
disproved, and the deaf still fail even in schools where there no signs, 
they come forth with a new thought, saying that the residential 
schools should admit children as young as three. According to them, 
speech, lip reading, and a sound education when started at this age. 
will be thus guaranteed. They say that these are the most important 
years of a child’s mental development—he learns more during these 
early years than at any other time. This is the new reason for fail- 
ures in speech and education. What do you think? The entrance 
age factor must be considered as it has much to do with curriculum. 

Theory covering the learning processes of the hearing child can- 
not be accepted as being true in the ease of the deaf child, certain 
opinions to the contrary. The deaf child at three years of age is not 
in the same situation for learning and developing as the hearing 
child at the same age. Generally speaking, hearing is the chief avenue 
through which the pre-school] hearing child is reached. It is not so 
with the deaf child. Social contact, play, and physical activity are 
entirely different matters. There are certain definite advantages for 
the deaf in pre-school training, and such should be advocated under 
suitable arrangements, but not through attendance at residential 
schools. It would be interesting to know how many subscribe to the 
thought that the deaf are lost orally and educationally if they do not 
begin their schooling at the age of 3 years. To blame this and the use 
of signs in outside activities for our failures in the classroom is to 
fin! a seapegoat for weakness in teaching. 

For years, many schools allowed a period of ten (10) years for 
instruction. Today the policy is twelve (12) years. The course should 
cover fifteen (15) years in which the average student should complete 
junior high school requirements. Since children do not take and re- 
tai: instruction before a certain maturity, and since this is a very 
mportant factor, especially at the beginning of schooling, two years 
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of preliminary training should be given before the child starts his 
first grade. One year of additional instruction should be placed at 
the end of the course. In adding these three (3) years to the usual 
twelve (12), one must naturally revise all grading, which, in turn, 
means curriculum. 

In most schools, children experience a long school day. Yet, 
there is very little justification to shorten it. To give the children 
everything they need, the day is still too short. Some schools have 
a four-hour school day; some 414 hours; others five. This of course, 
is exclusive of hours devoted’ to vocational classes. The schoo] day 
should be a uniform five-hour day throughout the country. If the 
method of scheduling allows only 414 hours for class teaching, the 
teacher could be expected to carry some special assignment in coach- 
ing or some project work for the other 214 hours each week. 

Speaking of the element of time, we cannot overlook the school 
year. School terms range from 36 weeks to 42 weeks. The usual 
school term is 36 weeks, only one school having 42 weeks. The length 
of the school day, the long day experienced by the pupil, the heavy 
demand on the teacher’s nerve energy and stamina, justify 36 weeks 
of school as sufficient. 

The important factor of approach or method of teaching content 
and all activities that go toward a sound and. practical education is 
the key to the entire problem: Here some of us differ. Although edu- 
eators accept the fact that children vary in their physical and mental 
abilities, and that in education these individual differences must be 
considered, some schools disregard this all important factor entirely. 
It is very definite that the serious handicap of deafness emphasizes 
these differences and makes the problem even greater than that of the 
hearing child. In addition to this, consider the following figures 
which have already been given: 50% are born deaf; 92% are born 
deaf or have lost hearing before age three ; 97% before the age of six; 
and only 3% after age six. Is it possible for all children to learn the 
same things in the same way in the same length of time? If they clo, 
then we have no problem. Accordingly, it is simpler than that of 
educating the hearing child. All know that hearing children do not 
follow the sante pattern. Why expect the deaf to do the impossible? 
Many schools recognize the problem of these differences. They acknowl- 
edge that all deaf children cannot receive their education in the same 
manner. Those who indicate inability to receive instruction in one 
way are educationally taken care of in another. These schools follow 
the combined system of instruction, which means that there are oral, 
manual, and special classes. 

Signs have no place in classroom instruction other than in ‘he 
special classes if found absolutely necessary. Signs are means of 
munication only, and’ cannot be considered a method. If, after | 
trial and opportunity, the child fails to make satisfactory educatio’al 
progress through speech and lip reading, he is placed in a maniil 
class where he receives his instruction through written form and finer 
spelling. The term ‘‘manual’’ is ambiguous and misleading. In Ci\li- 
fornia, we are endeavoring to use the term ‘‘non-oral’’ which is very 
definite. There should be no thought of mental inferiority in conn: ‘t- 
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ion with non-oral classes. Propaganda has been so strong that this 
is the usual interpretation given to a non-oral class. The school fail- 
ures in cral and non-oral classes are placed in what termed ‘‘special 
elasses.’’ Children should never be labeled failures because of inability 
to progress under one method. Only when given every just opportunity 
for advancement and he fails, should a child be considered a weak 
student and in need of definite special provisions for enlightenment. 

The combined system does not mean the ‘‘combination’’ of 
methods in the same classroom. Such an arrangement is called the 
‘‘Rochester Method.’’ In addition to having oral and non-oral depart- 
ments, schools under the combined system allow freedom of speech 
outside the classroom. 

Stndies have clearly shown that 90% of the deaf children possess 
some degree of sound perception or non-function hearing. Consider- 
ation should be given to the use of group hearing aids for the deaf, to 
the objectives, and to what extent such use should be made. All deaf 
children cannot be benefited. This has much to do with the element of 
time, which is most important. All are agreed that usable sound per- 
reption is most important in speech and lip reading. The question 
that must be aiswered is whether or not all children possess usable 
sound perception. Through many years of testing and study, some of 
us have found that only approximately 25% of all deaf children have 
sufficient sound perception to be usable. 

Another question to answer is whether or not sound perce>tion 
11 itself guarantees lip reading. Potential lip readers, to be sure, are 
greatly aided and possibilities made more certain through sound 
perception, but the mere possession of it does not necessarily mean that 
the individual will be successful as an oral pupil. It becomes an asset 
only when the chi'd possesses the ability in the first place. There are 
m:ny hard-of-hearing people, whose defective hearing is a far greater 
asset than sound perception, who are poor lip readers. On the other 
hand, we also know that there are many totally deaf children and 
children with non-usable sound perception who are successful in 
speech and lip reading. There is need for very careful and sane think- 
ing in the use and objectives of hearing aids for deaf children. 

The most important subject in the curriculum and the one that 
calls for more attention and study is language. The average de:f 
pupil is still weak in language, whether he is in a pure oral schoo! 
or in a sehool under the combined system. One learns language 
through the use of language. The idea of surrounding the deaf child 
with language at all hours of the day is not the answer as many think. 
One does not learn to play golf by being surrounded by golfers. He 
must learn and must understand what he is doing. He must be able to 
use what he sees and must know how. Surround the child with lang- 
uage, yes, but language within his range and presented in a way 
which he can understand. The psychology of hearing and being sur- 
rounded by spoken language is very much different from that of seeing 
language and acquiring understanding. Written language is also 
dificult for hearing children 

Language, in written form, should be presented the pupil on his 
very first day. Under no circumstances should language be held back 
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because of weakness in speech or lop reading. There should be no 
danger in having language comprehension in advance of speech and 
lip reading, provided, of course, that proper emphasis and time are 
given to this phase of instruction. To secure language, the required 
time and emphasis must be devoted to it. Too often language receives 
less than certain other subjects; and as a result the child is weak in 
language usage. 


The type of material and the manner in which it is developed and 
presented is very important. Children are interested only in activities 
common to their own lives and on their own level. Close study must 
be given these daily activities and very careful selection of the neces- 
sary and simple language forms made. This calls for much work on 
the part of the teacher. She must assemble her own material and 
develop her own lessons. Readers and material developed for hear- 
ing children should not be used in classes for the deaf unless such are 
definitely suitable and within their comprehension. Before placing 
readers, reading material, and textbooks in the hands of pupils, the 
teacher should be certain that they are ‘‘languagely’’ ready to use 
them. Otherwise, valuable time lost, very little educational progress 
is made, and a strong dislike for reading is the result. Very seldom, 
if ever, are these suitable readers and textbooks through the grades. 
Our children do not possess the necessary language comprehension. 
Textbooks should be shelved and not used until the pupil can read 
them understandingly. Teachers should develop their own textbooks 
and the material used should be primarily for the purpose of lang- 
uage teaching. 

Numerous committees of teachers should be organized, language 
projects assigned, and, after months and even years of careful study 
of language weaknesses and of close contact with the lives and activi- 
ties of the child, vocabulary, action stories, language expression, 
pictures, and all necessary language material should be assembled 
and placed in a central library for classroom use. Endeavors of th's 
kind done by experienced and diligent teachers would aid in the im- 
provement of teaching language. Such could be expanded on a largeer 
scale whereby popular readers and certain selected literature could 
be revised and couched in more simple language for the benefit of e1- 
couraging reading and gradually introducing the deaf to the actua 
literature. In fact, the same procedure could be followed in all subje: 
content, history, geography, physiology, civics, and other studies. 
This would also include language material so necessary in the under 
standing of the grades taught in school. The same plan of preparatic: 
should be followed. 

Any schoo] that has language material or a project that has pro 
ed successful should share it with all other schools. In other words, 
we should pool worthwhile projects, devices, and material for t! 
benefit of all. 

There are numerous other phases of language that are entitl 
to discussion, but the time is limited. The teaching of grammar—t! 
construction of the sentence—how much grammer should be taug! 
—are important considerations. The deaf child needs a definite groun: - 
ing in grammar together with his language teaching. He does not ha\ 
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the aid of euphony which so often helps the hearing person in his 
language construction. 

Drills and frills, consuming valuable time and with no construc- 
tive objectives, should be frowned upon from the start. If there must 
be drills to fix certain usages, arrange such for study hour and home- 
work. The same should be done with work books. The deaf child 
learns language through the full use of language and not through 
completing sentences, true and false statements ,and elliptical forms. 
This could be justified as study hour assignment, but not as daily 
classroom instruction. 

The same careful study made of language should be made of 
material to be used in speech and lip reading. All children should 
start their training in sneech and should be given every opportunity 
to master the art. Teachers, understanding that speech and lip read- 
ing are not education but only a means through which to educate. 
must always keep in mind the ultimate objective of their efforts. It 
is not every te>cher who can teach speech. Better preparation, better 
training and better approach naturally will result in better chances 
for a child to learn speech. With it all, however, the child must 
possess the necessary abilitv and aptitude. The danger, in the past 
and also today, is that of devoting too much time to speech at the 
expense of reading and languave. Failures in speech must be readily 
acknowledged before it is too late. The easily coined statement that 
a non-oral deaf child can make as good educational progress in an ora! 


class as he can in a manual or non-oral elass is untrue and baseless. 


Some hold that the element method of teaching speech is not 
so suecessful and that it consumes too much time and does not always 
lead to good speech. They advocate the procedure of teaching the 
whole word and the whole thought expression. In this connection. 
one can readily see the value of hearing aids with children who have 
usable sound perception. And yet, there have been satisfactory ora! 
results under old ways of teiching. Perhaps there have not been as 
many as should be for the effort and time given, but those who have 
succeeded have shown very satisfactory speech. The teaching of !ang- 
uage as the core would support this plan of global speech teaching. 
There is a place for both methods. Entrance age is a governing factor. 

Everything in reason should be done to afford the deaf child the 
opportunity to learn to speak intelligibly. Naturally, in order to speak 
intelligibly, one must possess good language with which to expres’ 
himself. Speech and language should be taught simultaneously .s 
soon as conditions warrant it. To strengthen the possibilities, the 
primary, intermediate and advanced departments should each have 
at least one adjustment teacher whose duty it is to carry on individual 
speech teaching and correction. There should be other types of adjust- 
ment teachers in these departments for individual coaching purposes 
in subject matter, language, and in lip reading. Services such as 
these should produce satisfactory results if it is at all possible. Great 
loss in schoo] progress is experienced when teachers become ill and 
cannot teach for long periods. By having several adjustment teachers 
on the staff ready to act as substitutes, this is no longer a problem. 

A very vital area in curriculum building is that of vocational 
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training. Wherever a school ean afford it, the vocational department} 
should give the student thorough and complete training in not onl) 
skills but also in the trade itself. There are still opportunities for the 
deaf graduate to enter printing, press work, baking, and shoe repair- 
ing. Trades should be very carefully selected and should be those 
best suited for that part of the country in which the school is loeated. 

Each trade should be taught by a trained and competent teacher. 
It is not enough to teach the mechanics of the trade. The intructor 
must teach the language common to the trade. Courses of study must 
be followed, outlines of necessary language material carefully pre- 
pared and given, forms and situations found in the trade introduced 
and explained. There must be competent teaching and there must 
be understanding on the part of the student. To insure satisfactory 
results, it is absolutely essential that there be a trained and capable 
supervising teacher in charge. Without one, the work will be far from 
efficient. This naturally holds good in the academic department. Super- 
vising teachers play a big part in the success of the curriculum. 

All learning and necessary growth are not confined to the class- 
room. An education to be practical and real must include much that 
is informal—much that is found outside the classroom. The life of 
the deaf child outside the school room is most important and must be 
considered in the light of curriculum. If any schoo] management 
fails to take advantage of the outside opportunities offered in the 
general development of the child, it is utterly lacking in its mission 
and responsibility. Informal teaching of language common to activity 
and life in dining rooms, dormitiories, and on playgrounds cannot be 
overlooked. Matters of how to live and how to get along with others 
should be taken care of every week of the school year. Deans and 
counselors should be made responsible for this. It is part of education. 
Another important segment of curriculum should be a planned out- 
line of actual and practical experiences in life that are not found in 
books. The hearing individual secures his understanding of these 
matters through hearing and personal contact. The deaf must have 
these brought to their attention and explained before they leave 
school. Briefly, the outline would consist of discussion and explana- 
tion of regulations affecting licenses of various types, application 
forms of all kinds, reading of time tables, income tax forms, check 
ing and bank accounts, and numerous other definite responsibilities 
of life. 

Proper arrangements for the use of the leisure time, other than 
physical play and athletic games, should be made. An adequate supp! 
of games ordinarily played in the home should be had in each dorm 
tory building. Games of chess, checkers, and cards, should be par 
of every student’s growth and development. 

There must be a student body, students’ athletic associations 
literary societies, and other school organizations, through the activ 
ties of which every boy and girl can grow and develop normall) 
Without these groups, the life of a deaf child would be shallow an: 
limited. 

Above all, there must be the agency for the development of char 
acter. There must be definite provisions for character building 
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These organizations help make this possible. The chapel services are 
a must in every school. Some schools have these arrangements every 
day. Schools should have them at least every Sunday. Any school 
without provision for chapel services is not answering its full res- 
ponsibility. Wherever it can be arranged, there should be Sunday 
School classes. If this is not possible, the same objectives can be 
realized through Sunday chapel services or chapel talks. Scout or- 
ganizations, Christian Edeavor and similar groups also have much 
to do with the growth and development of the child. All are essential 
parts of curriculum. The lectures and talks for character building, 
current events, personal hygiene, and morals should be given in signs 
and finger spelling. Otherwise, such services are not possible for the 
benefit of all. Meetings and activities of the student organizations 
should be encouraged. The means of communication should be as 
the students wish it to be. Very important training is experienced in 
such gatherings, and no restrictions should be placed upon the activi- 
ties aside from proper supervision and guidance. 

No doubt, there are other phases of curriculum which have not 
been mentioned. In the time allowed and for the purposes of the 
program, I have done the best I could. The thoughts expressed have 
not been in sequence and have not been covered sufficiently. Each 
one of the ten.areas of curriculum brought out in this brief paper 
could very easily occupy a full period on any section of the pro- 
gram. To condense them within the limits of twenty minutes has 
been a task. Nevertheless, I sincerely hope that I have answered my 


responsibility so that you ean proceed at this point with your quest- 
ions to the panel. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Boatner: If there are any questions, I will be glad to 
have them. I will ask each member of the panel to say a few words 
about anything with which he takes exception, or has an interest in. 
Mr. Smith, is there anything you would like to say? 

Mr. Smirn: Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 
my understanding that when Doctor Stevenson arrived in Florida he 
said to Doctor Settles, ‘‘It is my opinion that Florida weather is quite 
warm and humid.’’ Doctor Settles replied, ‘‘Steve, that burns me up. 
I think there should be a law against people running around steeped 
with prejudice and bias. These statements are not based on facts or 
information. If you had been here for a while and observed our 
weather, you never would make that statement.’’ To which Doctor 
Stevenson replied, ‘‘ Well, Doctor Settles, how do you know I haven’t 
been in Florida and observed your weather?’’ Doctor Settles said, 
‘‘Of course, that is merely my opinion.’’ 

In other words, I hesitate to express an opinion because some- 
times I might be wrong. But I think one thing that schools for the 
deaf very often do that is wrong is when they revise their course of 
study. They write to every school in the country and they say, ‘‘ Please 
send us your course of study. We are revising ours. Perhaps we can 
vet some ideas from yours.’’ 

That may be true, but I think the danger lies in the fact that 
something that is in the course of study in Wisconsin might not be 
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applicable in Florida; and it would seem to me that if, when we re- 


vise our course of study, we would sit down as a group, consider our 


state and the positions in which our pupils will be employed, and 
use that as a foundation, and then build our course of study upon that 
and forget what California is doing or what Florida is doing. 

At the present time we are starting on the work day. I don't 
know how successful we will be, but we will attempt to use that 
method. I think perhaps the time is up. I told Mr. Boatner that | 
would be glad to fill in. That is what I have done. Thank you. 

Mr. Boatner: Thank you, Mr. Smith. I think we have four 
minutes, and I would like to have two words from each member and 
perhaps we can answer a question or two here. I will read the question: 

Will we not be on safer ground if we think of curriculum as in- 
cluding both the academic and vocational, that is, as an integral part 
of the total curriculum ? 


Mr. Grace: I believe that is usually done and I have been work- 
ing on that very thing for quite some time. I did ask to answer this 
question. It so happens in the City of St. Louis, we have been work- 
ing for the last three years under that very course of study and that 
one point came out very decidedly in our discussion. I think we dis- 
cussed that point for several months and finally came up with this: 
The curriculum consists of all the experiences of the learner under 
the guidance and supervision of the school. The course of study re- 
fers to a written manual or guide for the use of teachers in develop- 
ing the best possible curriculum. In other words, your school may 
have a course of study which is simply an outline. A group of sign 
posts which I think is important for the teacher to follow. I want to 
supplement what Doctor Stevenson said. I do not care how good a 
course of study you have, or curriculum, or anything else, if your 
teacher is not right, you do not have anything; thit is what-the entire 
thing hinges on. So my answer to that question is: Yes, you should 
designate and differentiate, I think, between the course of study and 
curriculum. 

Mr. Boatner: I will ask Miss Allen.to say a few words. 

Miss. ALLEN: First, ‘there is one thing I want to add to what 
Mr. Grace has just said. I think of the course of study as a guide for 
the teacher, but at the same time I think it should be discretionary 
and not one that has to be followed in day by day or month by month 
order. Just because there is something that should be taught in the 
iourth grade is no reason why it cannot be tuaght in the third grade, 
if the situation warrants it. Thank you. 


Mr. Boatner: I will ask Mr. Wood to say a few words. 


Mr. Woop: Mr. Boatner, Ladies and Gentlemen: There ‘s 
just one thought which I would like to get over in one minute. 
seemed to me in dealing with the oral method that our distinguishe | 
speaker built up a couple of straw men and knocked them down agai 
I have had a great deal to do with the program of bringing young: 
children into school. Our numbers have dropped off slightly in the 
last few years and we are taking in five-year old and four-year o!:| 
children. But I have not heard until this morning of any one wh») 
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thought that, by so doing, we were going to suddenly raise the effi- 
ciency of education 100%. 

Certainly, the people with whom I have come in contact believe 
that if you can render intelligent training to a child before he is six, 
the child will be better off. They all do recognize, however, the serious 
disadvantage of taking children away from home so young, and we 
may be able after further experimentation to bring up some real 
answers such as day schoo] classes for short hours for young children. 
But I do not think that anyone of thoughtful mind would say that 
bringing young children into school at the age of three will produce 
a perfect result. We still have a long way to go in the education of the 
deaf, as in the education of the hearing, before we can measure our 
efficiencies up in the 70’s, 80’s or 90%. Certainly, they are still far 
from what we want them to be. If our training were perfect today, 
we would not need to have conventions to try to do our work better. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Boatner: Doctor Stevenson, will you answer the next 
question : 

Dr. Stevenson: The question: What do you do to upgrade the 
employment of those boys whom you place in bakeries? 

Do you mean, how do we get. them ready for the outside? 

A Voice: No after you have them employed in a bakery and 
they have worked a year and they have mastered the particular job 
assigned to them, what do you do to see that they receive a better job 
in that bakery or in another trade entirely? 

Dr. StEvENSON: The placement of the boys in a bake shop is 
sent over to the rehabilitation office, and they receive credit for 
it and the agent follows it up, in addition to our follow-up by our 
own bakery shop instructor, who by the way, happens to be a union 
men. He makes the contacts, and it is through his efforts that it is 
done. If the upgrading isn’t done, the upgrading—or you mean the 
advancement in employment—is done automatically through the 
ethies and efficiency of the deaf worker himself. That is our exper- 
ience. Does that answer it? 

A Voice: Yes 

Dr. StevENsSON: How do arrive at five hours in academic classes 
or five and a half or four, or some other length of time? 

This has to do with our schedule of salaries for deaf teachers. 
Now, remember, if your public school teacher works a five-hour day 
and receives a wonderful salary in comparison to the salaries received 
by your teachers of the deaf, you have to present it to your group 
who would have to do with the change in salaries. The fact that our 
teachers teach a five-hour day—we teach a four and a half hour day 

-but the teacher teaching the extra half hour—and I think it is 
most beneficial of all, in doing her speech coaching work for the two and 
a half hours each week, or some other project that has been assigned 
to her in a committee to work out some particular weakness that we 
have in our own school, I think that is a wonderful investment and 
| wish to apologize. I think I spoiled the real benefit of this program 
by talking so long. I asked Mr. Boatner to stop me at the end of 
eighteen minutes to give me two minutes to finish, and he most likely 
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was overcome by this heat and let me go on. I knew many contributions 
would have come from the panel, from the members, and from the 
audience. When Mr. Wood spoke about admitting children at four 
and a half and five, I have in mind—and it is being done: in these 
residential schools, in certain ones,—the admission of three and a 
half, the three year olds, and the two and a half, and the mother, 

whether she says so or not—the mother is impressed with the fact 
that child is lost. That in my judgment is criminal. The mother has 
a big load to carry as it is, and if we, as educators and teachers, ¢a :- 
not help lessen that burden, I think we are falling short of our res- 
ponsibility. Now, I have no objection to this pre-school training. | 
believe in it. I think is is a fine thing. But it should be done at a place 
where the child can be taken back and forth during the day and still 
kept at home with the mother most of the time. 

I can remember years ago we used to have a hard enough time 
to get children to come away from their homes at the age of five and 
six. I think you still have that trouble. The average mother cannot 
bear to send her child away from home at five, six, seven, eight, nine 
and ten. If that is true, what about the babies at two and a half and 
three? To my mind, the only reason some do it is because they have 
been so strongly impressed with the possibility of a loss to the future 
of that child. Any mother would give anything to guarantee a happy 
future and a successful education to her deaf child. Thank you. 


Mr. Boatner: I do not think we spent enough time, but th:t is 
a’l the time we have now. The meeting is adjourned. 


——__-- > 
THE. CURRICULUM 
Miss IMOGENE ALLEN, Supervising Teacher, Louisiana School 


The curriculum of a few years ago was regimented education, 
teaching al] the same method, requiring the child to memorize f.cts 
prescribed by a text book, and comparing each child’s progress wit!) 
the progress of the other members of the class. By this method, the 
‘le‘son was assigned in the text book, and facts memorized. The 
question-answer method where she-who-knows-the-answer asks of 
those who-do-not-know-it was used. This was followed by tests, som: 
times made by the principal and sometimes made by the teacher. 
Tests from the principal’s office should not be tolerated. 

The modern curriculum should consider the development of the 
whole child. In Louisiana we adjust the curriculum to the ability « 
the individua! pupil. He progresses in the course of study at his 
own level, at his own rate of speed, using not only the text book but 
supplementary books, the library, and visual aids. Our course « 
study is a teacher guide containing subject matter assignments. |! 
is a flexible plan and does not have to be followed in a year by ye: 
order. 

Progress records for each child and comparisons are made wit 
his own past achievements, not with the achievements of the oth 
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members of the class. Thus the child is free to do his work in his own 
way under the guidance of the teacher, at his own rate of speed, doing 
work he is individually capable of doing and gaining thereby a feel- 
ing of success, of security, and of confidence in his own ability. He 
is enjoying the work and developing even broader interests. In other 
words, he is forming habits, attitudes, interests, appreciations, and 
self-confidence which is the basis of success. 


We find that in this method we are able to consider each child, 
the nature of his handicap, and use the methods necessary to meet 
his needs, including also the number of years he will be in school, 
leneth of his school day, and his vocational training. 


PRE-SCHOOL TRAINING 


If the learning processes of the deaf child of three are not the 
same as for the hearing child of three, this same will be true at the 
ages of six, seven, nine or older, plus the fact that during the inter- 
vening years the deaf child has aequired undesirable personality 
problems and speech habits. I say take the deaf child as young as 
possible and make him as near like his normal brothers and sisters 
as possible. The ideal set up would be to have all house parents and 
vocational teachers trained in speech, lip reading and language. In 
this way the child would receive help in natural circumstances all of 
his waking time, instead of the few hours he is in school. 


Reading is language. The deaf child comes to school having all 
kinds of experiences in observation, but no means of expressing his 
reactions, and immediately his need of connected language is felt. 
Since the acquisition of language comes through visual instead of 
auditory stimuli, it should be exposed to the written and printed 
forms giving meaning to his experiences. He should come in contact 
with reading from the first. In Louisiana, the child’s reading as well 
as his language grow with his own experiences, taught in natural 
circumstances. It should be the child’s own experiences, his actions, 
his thoughts, pleasures, and sorrows, simply expressed in written 
and printed forms. 


We should surround the child with an atmosphere of books. Read 
with him, if necessary, resorting to dramaties. Allow him to read, 
making it a pleasure—not work. A child learns by reading. It is 
better to read stories in order to learn language than it is to learn 
language in order to read stories. Reading and language are one 
and the same. 


When text books are put into the hands of the child, they should 
be carefully chosen, within the child’s own experiences and at or even 
below his reading level. 


SUPERVISION 


The most effective form of supervision is that which comes from 
the teacher herself. The work of the supervisor is to become a partner 
with the teacher in the learning processes and strive to achieve the 
most possible for each individual in the elass. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Doctor Stevenson, you said, ‘‘Each trade should be taught by a 
trained and competent teacher. He should be responsibile for the 
language common to the trade.’’ How are you going to teach lens 
grinding, window decorating, watch repair, typewriting repair, glaz- 
ing, laboratory technology, and hundreds of others? One means of 
obtaining this training is to take advantage of the services of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office. We are doing it in Louisiana and 
find it extremely successful. Schools can only teach fundamental mani- 
pulation in the use of tools along with the language involved in many 
instances. Our pupils, with the aid of the counselors, bring home the 
language involved in off the campus vocational training for the 
academie teacher to teach. 


ee 


OutTine, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1:45 p.m. 


Ocean Drive 
Marine Lane 
Daytona Beach: (Evening Meeting) 

Speaker: Dr. Wilkins, Director of Nutrition Investigations and Services 
of the Florida State Board of Health. 

Topic: ‘‘Relations Between Products of the Soil As Far As Nutritiion 
Goes and the Amount of Physical Deficiency that We Find in Human Beings.’’ 


NUTRITION AND HUMAN WELFARE 


Dr. WALTER WILKINS, Director, Nutrition Investigations and Services 
Florida State Board of Health 


During the past 30 years great strides have been made in the 
new science of nutrition as well as in many of the other sciences. This 
science has much to offer to human welfare and happiness. To quote 
Sir John Orr, Director-General of the worldwide Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, ‘‘The new science of nutrition does more than 
show the way to better health and improved physique. It affords a 
solution to some of our most difficult social and ecnomic problems. 
If its exponents speak with the authority warranted by the knowledge 
which they have acquired in recent years and use all their influence 
to get this knowledge applied,—the next ten years may show a record 
of unprécdented advance in human welfare’’. The development of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization represents the first attempt 
to tackle the food and nutrition problem on a worldwide scale. 

A world, with large segments of its population underfed or 
even starving, is not the kind of world we want to live in. Under such 
conditions we cannot expect worldwide peace, unity and goodwi 
The problem of food and nutrition is universal, affecting all of t 
people all of the time. 

No student of nutrition would deny that there is widespre 
malnutrition in certain parts of the world’s population. This is a we’! 
known fact. But what about conditions in the United States? Opinio's 
differ widely. Each depends largely on the experience and bac 
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ground of the person offering it and on his conception of what con- 
stitutes malnutrition. That brings us to this question: What do we 
mean by malnutrition anyway? When is a person malnourished? Is 
it only when he is starving, or is it when he fails to reach an optimal 
nutritional state, or is it somewhere between these two extremes? 
Different people would answer this in a variety of ways. A doctor 
in a large city told me that he didn’t believe there was any malnutri- 
tion in that city. Another doctor in the same city told me on the 
same day that over half the patients he treated had a nutritional 
difficulty of one kind or another. Could both be right? Yes, they 
could. They are simply using different standards. The first doctor 
probably meant that nobody was starving, while the second doctor 
meant that over half his patients could improve their health by better 
nuritional practices. 

If we aim low and use the starvation standard, we can say that 
we have little malnutrition in this country. If we are not satisfied 
with anything less than the best, and feel that anything below 
optimal nutrition is malnutrition, then we must admit that few of 
us could measure up to this standard. 

I don’t believe that we will gain much by aiming low and being 
complacent about any health problem. Why not aim high and at 
least seek to attain the best? Optimal nutrition can carry us a long 
way on the road to a higher health level. A great deal has been said 
about longevity which has steadily increased in this country for 
years. But what about health levels? Certainly the Selective Service 
records show that many men, in the ‘‘prime of life’’, were far below 
par and that various disabilities were much more prevalent than had 
been suspected. These men were ‘‘older than their years’’. They were 
not living at the level of health needed for military service. Why? 
We don’t have all the answers, but the nature of some of the findings 
indicate strongly that malnutrition played its part along with other 
debilitating factors. 

Even with all the progress we have made (as previously men- 
tioned) we know too little about the possible relationships between 
certain physical and mental defects and nutritional status. Too often 
we have limited our studies to pathological conditions where mal- 
nutrition is presumably the sole cause. In my opinion we have a large 
almost untouched field in the study of the contribution that even mild 
nutritional deficiencies may make to disabilities where there are 
other causes as well—where several more or less independent factors 
act simultaneously to produce a given condition—where malnutri- 
tion is only one of a number of causative factors, any one of which 
acting alone might not produce the condition. 

For years occasional articles have appeared in the medical liter- 
ature reporting studies on the relationship of different nutritional 
factors to various forms of deafness. Some of these have shown very 
encouraging results while others have been largely negative in char- 
acter. Some of the studies will not bear critical analysis since they 
were uncontrolled and the criteria used for evaluating improvement 
were inadequate. Nevertheless, specific nutritional therapy shows 
enough promise to indicate that it should be studied far more 
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thoroughly than has been done to date, especially in connection with 
other forms of treatment. 

Probably niacin and thiamin (of the vitamin B complex) have 
been the nutrients most studied in relation to different forms of deaf- 
ness and other conditions where deafness is only part of the clinical 
picture. One worker reported improvement in most of thirty cases 
of high tone deafness after treatment with niacin. He believed that 
an underlying nutritional dificiency was responsible for the nerve 
changes. This same worker reported improvement, after treatment 
with thiamin and niacin, in six individuals having deafness associated 
with lesion of the auditory nerve. Certain other workers have made 
claims as to the efficacy of thiamin in such conditions. Another doctor 
treated 110 cases of Meniere’s Syndrome with niacin and thiamin 
over a period of wonths and reported improvement of dizziness in 
84%, tinnitus in 52%, and deafness in 23% of the cases. Another 
worker reported benefical effects from vitamin E in otosclerosis. In 
1944 a report came out giving some evidence that deafness due to 
otosclerosis and fibrosis is lower among school children in areas where 
the drinking water contains small amounts of fluorine than in areas 
where the water contains no fluorine. 

These and other examples might serve to point out the great 
need for further study in this field. I hope that your organization 
will use its influence to encourage such study on a comprehensive scale. 

Why are so many of our schoo] children showing visual difficulties 
of one kind or another? Probably different workers have partial 
answers—or at least think they do. But who has the whole answer? 
Probably when all the facts are known, we will see that a number of 
factors have been at work—and in my opinion, nutritional difficulties 
will be among them. 


1. (Slides) We know that extreme shortages of vitamin A can 
cause xerophthalmia with resulting blindness, but this severe coxdi- 
tion is practically unknown in this country. So-called night blindness 
may be due to milder shortages of the same vitamin. How common 
the latter condition is in this country no one knows. Different work- 
ers have reported widely different figures. We do not know to what 
extent vitamin A shortages contribute to decreased visual acuity 
of children and adults. 

2. (Slides) Follicular conjunctivitis, commonly called granulat- 
ed eyelids, has been thought by some to be related to shortages in 
vitamin A. Here in Florida we have recently made therapeutic tests 
with vitamin A on several hundred school children having this 
condition. Apparently some have improved with vitamin A_ while 
others have not changed, even after taking large amounts of the 
vitamin. There are strong indications that follicular conjunctivitis 
is not due to a single uncomplicated cause in every case. Possibly 
physical and other factors play a part in at least some cases. This 
condition superficially resembles trachoma, which of course ves 
produce blindness; but the trained observer will not mistake one for 
the other. 

3. (Slides) We know that riboflavin (vitamin B-2) deficiency 
can produce in the eyes such signs and symptoms as itching and 
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burning, increased sensitiveness to light, watering of the eyes, red- 
ness of the white clear portion of the eyeball, inflammation of the 
lids and lid margins, and probably some reduction in visual acuity. 
We do not know how much this contributes to visual difficulties among 
the general population. Occasionally we have had this condition to 
clear up dramatically within a few days when moderate amounts of 
riboflavin were given—even when the signs and symptoms were said 
to have been present continously for a year or more. Some other 
cases, at least superficially similar, have failed to respond at all. 
Dr. Fredrick Tisdall, of the University of Toronto, believes that 
snow-blindness, which is so common in some regions, is similar condi- 
tion in a severe acute form. 


4. (Slides) Pellagra was once thought to be an infectious disease. 
Now we know that it is due to the lack of certain vitamins, especially 
niacin, in the diet. While the full-blown disease is far less common than 
it was a few years ago, we do not know how much sub-clinical niacin 
deficiency we have, with resulting mild symptoms, which is not sus- 
pected of being incipient or subclinical pellagra. 


5. (Slides) Spongy, swollen, bleeding gums may be due to a 
shortage of vitamin C as well as to other causes. In some areas of the 
United States we have found this condition to be very widespread 
(up to 60 percent) among school children. In such eases it is usually 
found that the child has been getting very few fruits and vegetables. 
In scurvy, the severe form of this deficiency, we have seen the teeth 
become loosened and some of them lost. 

6. (Slides) Rickets is less common than it was a few years ago. 
This is probably due to the increasing practice of giving children cod 
liver oil and to the tendency to let them get more sunshine. Some- 
thing resembling rickets is found in cattle and other animals in cer- 
tain areas where the soils are deficient in phosphorous. This has been 
prevented in some places by the use of large amounts of phosphates 
to fertilize pastures and fields where feed is grown. 

7. (Slides) Simple goiter is found in many areas of the United 
States not only among humans but among animals as well. We have 
known for over 25 years that this is due to a shortage of iodine in the 
soil and water. Extremely small amounts of iodine will prevent it. 
Why does simple goiter still persist in some of these areas? It is be- 
cause some of the people are still not taking advantage of what has 
been known so long—they are not using what they know. In areas 
where iodized salt is very widely used, little of this form of goiter is 
present. 

8. (Slides) Too much fluorine in the drinking water consumed 
during childhood causes the permanent teeth to become very brittle 
with a splotehy chalky whiteness of the enamel. This is known as 
mottling. In severe cases there are usually brownish spots on the 
front teeth, especially the incisors. Such teeth break and chip easily 
but show little tendeney to decay. On the other hand it is interesting 
that small amounts of fluorine (about one part per million in the 
water) do not produce bad effects but still seem to reduce.tooth decay 
to a significant degree. Some large-scale tests are being carried out 
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in Michigan and New York State to throw more light on this re- 
lationship. 

9. (Slides) Anemia is found throughout the world. There are 
different types due to different causes, one of which is nutritional. 
Probably so-called nutritional anemia may itself be due to any one 
or combination of a number of factors. In southern United States 
mild anemia is wide-spread. It is less common in other sections of 
the country. Both malaria and hookworm have certainly contributed 
to anemia in the South, but mild anemia is quite common among 
individuals who have neither of these diseases. At present we are 
studving this condition among Florida school children. In general, 
hemoglobin levels are lower in country children than in city children 
and are lower in Negro children than in white children of the same 
community. It is popularly supposed that a shortage of iron in the 
diet is largely resonsible for much of the so-called 2utritional anemia 
in the South. However, we have tested some 2,000 school children 
with supplementary iron over a period of months with very little 
improvement in hemoglobin levels. These studies are still in progress. 

In this area anemia has been found to be quite common in range 
eattle and much of it has been traced to shortages of iron, cobalt, 
and copper in the soils of some of the range lands. It is now common 
practice to provide salts of these elements to such cattle. Thus far, 
in this area we know more about the causes of anemia in cattle than 
we do about the causes of anemia in children. 

I hope that these remarks and the showing of these slides have 
served to indicate : 


1. How much new knowledge we have that could be far more 

widely applied, and 

2. How great. the need is for further investigative work in the 

field of human nutrition. 

Taken in all of its aspects the nutrition problem is wide and 
complex. It must be tackled from many different angles by workers 
with various types of training, and in many parts of the world. In 
this field, as well as in others, let’s work toward what Sir John Orr 
predicted, ‘‘that the next ten years may show an unprecedented 
advance in human welfare.’’ 


Appress GIVEN By Gen. FuuGencio Batista 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Thanks to the kind invitation of your 
President, Doctor Settles, that was conveyed to me by my good friend 
Mr. George F. Robinson, I have this pleasure of meeting you and 
the opportunity of having a closer look into the great work you pcr 
form for the sake of humanity. 

I would say that most of us are selfish about our physical sev 
powers by not realizing how much we owe the Creator for being al)! 
to enjoy life through them, and not worrying about the conditi 
of others who have not been so lucky by lacking one or more of thi 
precious ways. of communication with the outer world. That is w! 
your work is so praiseworthy. For it takes a great deal of kin 
generous and persistent effort, that speaks very highly in your fav: 
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to restore—at least to some extent—a faculty of which otherwise 
they would be completely deprived. , 

During my public life I became profoundly interested in pro- 
blems like these with which you deal with such an admirable devotion. 
In Cuba, teachers and instructors as well as educational and re-edu- 
cational institutions attracted my interest and cooperation. The same 
applies to experiences I have had after I left the presidency of my’ 
country during my trip through our Western Hemisphere. 

I remember, once, while strolling along the streets of Toronto, 
Canada, my attention was brought to a young couple—not over 25 
years old—who were acting in a most unusual and conspicuous man- 
ner. Their hands and fingers were in continuous motion in every 
rapid and peculiar ways. They were engaged in what seemed to be a 
very interesting conversation, but without uttering a single word. 
I was so thrilled that I turned from my way for several blocks just 
to keep pace with them. They seemed to be happy, to enjoy life and 
to be completely unaware of their handicap of being deaf and dumb. 
I gave a thought, with human gratitude, to those who could make 
possible such a miracle. 


That is one reason, aside from many others, for which I feel 
happy this evening for being among you. Honestly, I believe you are 
one of the most wonderful groups of teachers af all, because you are 
able to create abilities where before there were none. 


And you must be proud and encouraged to know that much of 
the misery and misfortune that happen to mankind can be over- 


come thorugh your patient effort, kindness and self-denial. 
I congratulate you for being that way. 


EE 


THuRSDAY, JUNE 19, 1947 
DEMONSTRATIONS, 9-9:50 A.M. 


Art: ‘‘What Are the Best Methods of Teaching Art So That the Children 
Can Use It to Make a Living? ’’ 

Auricular Training: ‘‘Testing the Hearing of Young Chlidren,’’ Miss 
Audrey Hicks, Central Institute; Supervision of Acoustic Training. 

Deaf Teachers: ‘‘Language,’’ Miss Madeline Mussman, Western Penn- 
sylvania School. 

Health and Physicau Education: ‘‘ Wrestling Holds,’’ Mr. F. A. Caligiuri, 
Florida School. 

Language: ‘‘Language Based on Reading,’’ Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester 
Sehool. 

Literature in the Seventh Grade: Mrs. Mary P. Turner and children from 
Georgia School. 

Reading (primary): Miss Christine Olson, Florida School. 

Social Studies (Sixth Grade): Miss Emilie Olson, Florida School. 

Speech: Dr. Sherman K. Smith and children from School of Speech and 
Oral Edueation, Tampa, Florida. 

Visual Instruction: ‘‘Adapting Sound Movies,’’ Mrs. Mary Bialo, Lexing- 
ton School. 

Vocational Training: ‘‘ Vocational Guidance—Present Day Trends,’’ Mr. 
Rudolph Wartenberg, Supervisor of Vocational Department, California School; 
‘‘Evaluation Techniques in the Program of Vocational Guidance,’’ Mr. Herschel 
R. Ward, Principal, Tennessee School; ‘‘ Functions of the Vocational Counselor,’’ 
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Mr. Albert G. Seal, Vocational Counselor, Louisiana School; ‘‘Some Factors in 
Vocational Guidance in, Schools for the Deaf,’’ Mr. Uriel C. Jones, Tennessve 
School; ‘‘First Year Clothing Language,’’ Miss Lucile Bryan, Louisiana School. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 a.m. 
ART 


Leader: Mr. William H. Grow, Florida School. 

Paper: ‘‘Advantages and Disadvantages of Photography for the Deaf,, 
—Mr. F. Victor Rahner, St. Augustine, Florida. (Paper not presented for print- 
ing. ) 


CURRICULUM 


Leader: Mr. James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, Colorado School. 

Presiding: Mr. Marshall 8. Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Use of Modern Instruments in the Teaching of Reading,, 
—Mr. M. Wistar Wood, Superintendent, Pennsylvania School. 

Paper: ‘‘Teaching the Deaf Child to Read’’—written by Miss Marie Me 
Niel, Miss Anne Meluso, and Miss Loretta Winters, Junior High School 47, 
New York City, and read by Mr. Harman R. Goldberg. 


DEAF TEACHERS 


Leader: Mr. Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School. 

Paper: ‘‘How the Teaching of Shop Language May Be Correlated with 
Academie Classroom Work’’—Mr. Robert M. Greenmum, Ohio School. 

Panel: Mr. Edward W. Tillinghast, Superintendent, Arizona School; Mr. 
Olaf Tollefson, Vocational Supervisor, Georgia School; Mr. Richard Brill, 
Principal, Newark Day School; Mr. Alfred Caligiuri, Florida School. 


SPEECH 


Leader: Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School. 

Presiding: Miss Mary Guilmartin, Florida School. 

Paper: ‘‘New Methods in Oralism’’—Dr. Sherman K. Smith, Tampa, Florida. 

Paper: ‘‘The Problem of Nasality’’—Sister Rose Gertude, St. Mary’s 
School, Buffalo. 

Paper: ‘‘The Problem of Normalizing Accent and Rhythm Patterns’’ 
—Miss Juliet McDermott, Supervising Teacher, Minnesota School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Problem of Unintelligible Speech’’—Mr. Boyd Nelson, Super- 
intendent, Utah School. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Leader: Mr. Ross E. Hamilton, Lexington School. 
Panel and General Discussion of problems arising from the use of sound films. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 11-12:00 a.m. 


JENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO VOCATIONAL TRAINING SECTION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 2-3:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Mr. Roy G. Parks, Principal, Mississippi School. 

Paper: ‘‘Trends in Vocational Education’’—Dr. M. D. Mobley, Preside» 
American Vocational Association. 

Panel: Mr. H. B. Cummings, Regional Representative of Rehabilitatio 
Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superintendent of Instruction, Georgia; Mr. Claud 
Andrews, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, Florida. 


GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 8:00 P.M. 


Address: ‘‘The Role of Parents in the Education of the Deaf’’—Mrs. Spence: 
Tracy, President and Director in Charge, John Tracy Clinic, California. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS, 9-9:50 A.M. 


Vocational Training: ‘‘ Vocational Guidance—Present Day Trends,’’ Mr. 
Rudolph Wartenberg, Supervisor of Vocational Department, California School; 
‘‘Evaluation Techniques in the Program of Vocational Guidance,’’ Mr. Herschel 
R. Ward, Principal, Tennessee School; ‘‘ Functions of the Vocational Counselor,’’ 
Mr. Albert G. Seal, Vocational Counselor, Louisiana School; ‘‘Some Factors in 
Vocational Guidance in Schools for the Deaf,’’ Mr. Uriel C. Jones, Tennessee 
School; ‘‘ First Year Clothing Language,’’ Miss Lucile Bryan, Louisiana School. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—PRESENT DAY TRENDS 


Mr. RUDOLPH WARTENBERG, Supervisor of Vocational Department 
California School 


The quest for a happy life begins with the search for a Vocation 
which will yield success and satisfaction. Throughout the modern 
world, with its diversity of political and economic systems and social 
philosophies, there remains at least one purpose common to all men 
and women whether physically handicapped or physically normal. It 
is the desire for congenial and remunerative occupations. 

No thinking person in our field of work with the deaf, denies the 
rrgent need for good sound vocational guidance and counseling. 
Our deaf youth are confused about their present and future activities. 
One hears psychologists who are elose to the situation tell of the 
world in which we live and work as a neurotic thing erying for advice, 
euidanee and adjustment. 

Vocational Guidance is one of the very weakest phases of the 
educational program in schools for the deaf, as it is in many public 
schools. It hasn’t remotely, apnroached adequacy in the past and the 
~eed increases by leaps and bounds as our industry, our business, 
our agriculture ,our government, our schools and our eenomy become 
more intricate and departmentalized and specialized. 

It is little short of criminal that a personal whim, a parental 
prejudice, or pure accident should be determining the kind of voe- 
ational education a deaf child receives and the choice of his life 
work. Yet that is now the general rule and not the exception. Our 
deaf children are deserving of the most expert and understanding 
advice that can be provided in plotting their vocational choice and 
training without any exploitation. Teachers and counselors must be 
concerned with the human adjustment of the deaf individual by 
assisting each deaf child to find satisfaction in going to school, to 
find those experiences which contribute to the development of emo- 
tional stability, abilities, interests and needs; an understanding and 
knowledge of the intermediate steps which lead toward desired goals; 
and a feeling of self-confidence which comes from moving purpose- 
inlly toward satisfying goals. 

The present day trend is toward Vocational Guidance and plenty 
if it: Today, 2 years after the end of World War II, we find our 
leaf students competing for jobs with normal youths who have se- 
lected their occupations through established methods and channels 

’ vocational guidance. Provision must be made in schools for the 
‘af to assist each individual student to do purposeful planning. 
‘his necessity implies that each stndent must be able to understand 
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his own abilities and interests, his opportunities as a deaf person in 
the world of work, and he must be assisted in planning an education 
which is in harmony with his abilities and his opportunities. 

In the triology of Vocational education—Guidance, Training ani 
Placement—the guidance program must be given top priority. It 
should not be necessary to plead for an effective vocational guidance 
program in Schools for the Deaf, because highly effective Vocational 
guidance programs are now functioning in a few schools for the deaf 
and a large percentage of the public schools in the country. 

In order to carry out present trends and aims, four essential 
services must be provided : 


First of all, provisions must be made for carrying on a continu- 
ous study of the abilities, the interests, the achievements, and the 
development of each deaf student. For this purpose, the school must 
maintain cumulative records extending throughout the school life of 
each child; devise test programs, adapted or developed especially 
for the deaf pupil, taking under consideration their evidences of 
learning difficulties which may occur because of ineffective methods 
of study, an inadequate vocabulary, poor methods of thinking or a 
combination of these things. We must also devise exploratory ex- 
periences in the school shops and analyze all phases of individual 
adjustment. 

Second, our schools must also maintain a continuous study for 
work experience in the community and state, and for the deaf youth’s 
entry into the occupational opportunities. Such a program involves 
community and state surveys; collection and study of published data 
on occupational distribution and trends, contact with employers and 
parents; coordination with many community, state and federal agen- 
cies. These processes enable the school to collect data about the deaf 
student and his opportunities. 

The third, and perhaps the most critical element of the guidance 
program is the provision for individual counseling service. This re 
quires the services of a person, not only expert in the general fiel«! 
of Vocational training guidance, but one who is skilled in the use 
of manual means of communication with the deaf. He should also 
be throughly familiar with the psychological aspect of the whol: 
problem of deafness. Through this third process, the deaf student 
should be aided in interpreting facts and feelings, developing pur 
poseful plans and maintaining a personal state of balance in the growt! 
process. 

The fourth—and too frequently slighted—phase of the dea 
student’s adjustment program involves the development of technique 
for assisting the deaf individual to make the shift from school.to ful 
time participation in the world of work. When properly developed 
this process must involve a well coordinated placement and follow-u 
service. The placement services should provide the youth with in 
dividual assistance in entering advanced preparation for indenture: 
apprenticeship, work experience programs, wholesome social activitie 
and gainful occupations. Schools for the deaf could provide suc! 
services in cooperation with the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitatio: 
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and other public agencies. An effective follow-up program serves both 
the student and the school. It provides the deaf student or former 
student with necessary assistance in adjusting to new situations and 
making progress. It provides the school with data for evaluating 
many aspects of its vocational training and guidance program. Follow- 
up programs are still in a pioneer stage and much experimentation 
remains to be done. 

The condition that exists when the attractiveness of the package 
exceeds the value of the merchandise and the post-school frustration 
of deaf youth unable to get into industrial and professional fields 
of employment, cannot be over-emphasized. We need to be well-in 
formed about all of the occupations all of the time. What the deaf 
individual knows. what he can do, and what he likes, represent the 
avers of information for which the vocational guidance record seeks 
information. 


What can be done about some of the problems confronting the 

setting up of a guidance program ? 

a. Vocational Arts and Industrial Arts people should supply 

occupational information to the guidance program. This in- 
formation should be quantitative as well as qualitative. 
Explanatorv opportunities should be provided on as wide an 
ocenpational basis as possible. The teacher should make a 
real effort to know each individual student; should specifically 
relate the contents of instruction to the field of work for the 
deaf; should aid the youngster to discover his talents; and 
should know his community and State and what it offers. 
Vocational and Industrial Arts people should serve as con- 
sultants in the guidance program. 
Vocational offerings in schools for the deaf should be made 
truly representative of employment opportunities for the deaf. 
All of us in Vocational education should speak for the support 
of a complete guidance program. 

. We should study continually the total program of education 
for the deaf and work cooperatively with. Coordination is 
all-important and involves understanding and genuine eco- 
operation. 


In closing: Let us look upon Vocational Guidance and Counse}- 
ing as one of the pertinent factors for evaluating vocational-education 
efficiency for the deaf, coordinated with all the power we possess, to 
serve with all our strength the deaf youth in every possible way in 
their preparation for earning and working to live. 


a 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES IN THE PROGRAM 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


HERSCHEL R. WarD, Principal, Tennessee School 


Every phase of the school testing program has some significance 
li the functioning of vocational education and guidance. The term, 
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pupil evaluation, appears to me to be very appropriate in a discus. 
sion of this nature. It is a particularly challenging term. It encom- 
passes the pupil in the totality of his development. It considers his 
physical attributes, his mental capacity, both general and specific, 
and his character and personality. It is the whole pupil that we must 
consider in setting up a consistant plan of guidance. The function of 
testing devices in such a program will be determined to a great extent 
by the breadth of vision and the ingenuity of the instructor or coun- 
selor. For example, let us consider the non-verbal performance test, 
which is widely accepted as a valid and reliable means of measuring 
the mentality of the deaf. The score alone from this test, or the mental 
age or quotient derived therefrom, will have several recognized weak- 
nesses. In a predictive sense, they may be justly criticised. But the 
experienced administrator of tests knows that numerous aspects of 
pupils behavior not covered by the tabulation of errors, recording of 
time expended, or number of moves made, are revealed in the manner 
in which a pupil reacts to the test situations or materials. One may 
discover that a child has unusual memory span, or such traits as pains- 
taking exactness, attentiveness, superior power of concentration, will- 
ingness to cooperate, enthusiasm for problem situations, persistence and 
perseverance, or a spontaneous sense of humor which functions even 
at his own expense. Or it may be found that such adverse traits as 
over-deliberateness, extreme restlessness, impatience, irritability, lack 
of ability to concentrate, extreme self-consciousness, or tendency to 
give up easily, hamper the child’s performance. Such discoveries 
should have a definite relationship to our plans for the future train- 
ing and guidance of the individral. In addition there is basis for 
rough classification of pupils as to range and altitude of skills that 
may be mastered in various fields of training. 

Many types of vocational aptitude tests have been praised anil 
criticised in turn by different interested groups. This is especially true 
when they are applied to the education of the deaf. It appears, how- 
ever, that a number of the better-known tests offer value in guidance 
of the deaf when their limitations are recognized. Incidentally, this 
is an important point in the consideration of all evaluation devices. 
To claim or to expect too much from any of them is as bad as to con- 
demn them too severely. Value hinges to a great extent upon common- 
sense in use and interpretation. We may safely give established tools 
of measurement a fair trial, and attempt to formulate our conclusions 
judiciously from the records we accumulate. The pooling of all such 
information can be very helpful in two ways: first, it broadens our 
understanding of the students; and second, it will reveal weaknesses 
in the testing materials themselves which may in part be overcome. 
Of course tabulation of norms and quotients and percentiles must | 
supplemented by a sympathetic over-all understanding of the pup 
under consideration. But the composite picture obtained by coordi 
ation of all sources of data should make it possible to deal more wis‘ 
ly with the student’s problems. 

Some of the types of evaluation materials might be mentione | 
here, because of their rather wide use. Varying degrees of usefulnes 
have been claimed for them when applied to guidance of the deaf. 
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. The ‘‘skills’’ type of tests, including various formboards for determining 
manual dexterity, speed of manipulation, packing or sorting, and similar 
attributes. 

. The ‘‘aptitude’’ type, for discovering mechanical and other special 
aptitudes. These include both the paper and pencil type and the form- 
boards and assembling tests. 

. Interest inventories of both the direet and indirect types. 

4. Personality inventories, character evaluation schedules, attitudes, tests, 
and rating scales. 


An example of the ‘‘skills’’ type of test in the formboard group 
is the Minnesota Rate of Manipuliation Test. Some industrial or- 
ganizations use such tests as one basis for selection of employees. 
While use of such tests in our school has been too limited in time 
range to state broad conclusions, there seems to be a positive cor- 
relation between scores obtained and degree of success in vocational 
courses. It is hoped that we may collect data which will enable us to 
learn just what significance may be attached to the use of these tests 
in the prediction of success and in the consequent program of guidance. 
It will be noticed that a line between ‘‘skills’’ and ‘‘aptitude’’ tests 
cannot be very finely drawn. 

Aptitude tests of the pencil and paper variety, such as the Sten- 
quist or Detroit Tests, seem to be limited in their usage with the deaf 
to determine specific placement .They do seem to have value in dis- 
covering extremes—that is, those who possess little or no aptitude, 
or those who possess unusual aptitude. Perhaps refinements of such 
devices to meet more accurately the special requirements of the deaf 
are needed in our field. Other aptitude tests, which deal with form- 
boards, assembling of parts, ete., seem to offer promise. For example, 
our experienee indicates that success in prevocational and vocational 
classes. 

Interest inventories are widely used in guidance programs with 
the so-called normal groups. Some are very direct and seek to find 
out through questions and conference the child’s interests as re- 
cognized by himself. Some are indirect ,in that they seek to discover 
these data in a concealed type of technique. In the ease of the deaf 
there are obvious difficulties. To be wisely formulated, such inven- 
tories should not only discover interests, but also the sources of ‘those 
interests, and the basic knowledge and skill which appears to be an 
outgrowth of the special interests. Simply interests expressed—es- 
pecially by a deaf student—may be of a superficial nature, based on 
neither due recognition of the authenticity of its source, not upon 
valid knowledge. When interests thus expressed donot reveal a basis 
of understanding of the advantages and disadvantages of the choice, 
and other pertinent facts, there is opportunity for common-sense 
counseling and guidance. At present it appears that a major weak- 
ness of this type with the deaf rests on the same old spector of lang- 
uage difficulties, which render its relability less significant. We sub- 
m't that here may be a field for active research among the vocational 
experts in our particular field. 

In an address delivered a few weeks ago, Dr. Frank S. Endicott 

Northwestern University stated that if the reason for vocational 
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success might be summed up in a single word, that word would be 
‘*personality traits are most important. Brains are secondary.’’ This 
no doubt refers to ‘‘brains as evidenced by academic achievement or 
similar eriteria.’’ Most of us in schools for the deaf can cite embarrass- 
ing examples which seem to support the statement. Many counselors 
also rate skills as secondary. Numerous guidance and placement 
officers in colleges, in schools, in vocational rehabilitation offices, and 
in employment service bureaus, corroborate these views. In an ex- 
cellent article appearing in the American Annals, for May 1947, 
Boyee R. Williams lists ‘‘good attitudes’’ as the basic characterste 
of the successful worker. Authorities in occupational fields repeatedly 
emphasize emotional and social adjustment as basic to success of 
workers. All these terms are essentially synonymous when applied to 
our problem. The person who possesses ‘‘poor attitudes’’ is socially 
or emotionally maladjusted. The person who is socially or emotionally 
maladjusted is possessed of a negative personality. Being earmarked by 
a disability, the deaf will naturally face an undue emphasis on any 
personality maladjustment, whether they ‘‘statistically’’ exhibit 
such traits to a higher degree than ‘‘normal’’ groups or not. It is 
all too easy to assert that one notices that ‘‘the deaf as a class seem less 
well-adjusted than the hearing in employment.’’ In many eases it 
may be true. Some of us have had experiences in recent years which 
cause us to wonder. Nevertheless, since personality traits and attitudes 
are admittedly so vital as aspects of occupational success and, there- 
fore, of our guidance program, it appears that devices or methods 
for rating such traits and attitudes might offer a most promising 
tield for improving our counseling services. What the ultimate type 
proving most effective maybe, we shall not attempt to predict. In- 
cidentally, here is an area where the groundwork may be laid in our 
guidance program earlier than any other—long before vocational 
guidance as such has been considered. For we recognize that character 
—the sum-total of personality traits and attitudes—is a progressive 
growth from the earliest years, and that unless attack is begun in the 
earliest stages, we may be too late entirely to correct a maladjustment, 
or to utilize fully the opportunity to implant favorable traits and 
attitudes. This bears out our previous statement that all types of 
evaluative materials have bearing in the integration of the product 
we finally send forth. The performance test reveals traits as well as a 
quotient. In the early years of day-by-day guidance we may me 
and overcome some unfavorable traits; we may strengthen or devel» 
favorable ones. Thus we may be able to concentrate more effectiv: 
on basic skills and efficiencies in later years, which will make eas 
the road to successful training. 


In this field of personality evaluation there has been a great d 
of research, with a resultant wealth of materials. In recent ye: 
the market has been flooded with a variety of schedules, inventori 
questionaires, and rating scales, both for self-rating by others i 
position to observe and estimate the.student’s behavior. Various int 
view techniques have been proposed to discover and evaluate m: 
or less objectively the personality and attitudes of students. Our o° | 
files contain thirty-odd such tests. Our book shelves contain a num! :r 
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of recent works concerned with theories of personality measurement, 
a seience of personality, and so on. Writers differ widely as to the 
value of the various products and techniques employed, some claim- 
ing high reliability for a method which another declares of very little 
value. Obviously, the self-rating scale in its present form possesses 
certain definite weaknesses. When we are considering the deaf, these 
weaknesses are augmented by the problem of language handicap. If 
it were possible to simplify the language and to overcome, at least in 
part, certain other faults ,such tests might prove of real value when 
used with the deaf. Limited use of some of them have provided us 
with some rather interesting general information, particularly in the 
matter of so-called problem types. At present, however, the rating 
scale, or schedule, checked by several persons associated in various 
capacities with the individual being rated, seems to offer a more re- 
liable method of discovering personality traits. Since claims for 
occupational failure as a result of personality maladjustment or un- 
favorable attitudes are so universally endorsed, certainly this is a 
phase of pupil evaluation which should not be neglected, but rather 
expanded and perfected to a higher degree. Rating scales on which 
a student is checked by his instructors, his dean and housemother, 
his extracurricular directors, his counselors, and even his fellow stu- 
dents, have been used with favorable results in our school. Such 
scales produce a complete profile which indicates the manner in which 
the student reacts to situations and environment, as well as to others 
with whom or for whom he works. They also provide a type of 
motivation for self-criticism and correction which can be quite effective 
when used tactfully. The quality of self-examination is one which all 
of us may wel cultivate; for honest self-evaluation may frequently 
tend to overshadow critical attitudes toward one’s job, fellow-work- 
ers, or employer. Ability to focus on the ‘‘beam in one’s own eye”’ 
may well obscure the ‘‘mote’’ in the eye of another. And one must 
first become sensitive to the beam before it can be removed. This is 
an aspect of evaluation that should become functional earliest. If 
we can in some manner perfect to a reasonable degree instruments 
which will assist us in this problem of personality and attitudes, we 
shall be well on the way to reducing alot of our problems in vocational 
guidance. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
Mr. ALBERT G. SEAL, Vocational Counselor, Louisiana School 


The late war increased the industrial pace of this country, and 
at the same time, reduced the normal labor force to supply needs on 
the battle fronts. In this period, rehabilitation was chiefly concerned 
with the selection and placement of disabled persons in jobs where 
hey could best serve the was effort. In many instances raw, unskilled 
‘'abor was used and training in simple, repetitive procedures given 
n the job. Employer specifications, especially those having to do 

ith physical requirement, were considerably reduced and many dis- 
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abled persons proved that they could be successful in numbers of 
different occupations. The work of rehabilitation was adapted to these 
conditions, and major effort was given to location, occupational studies, 
counselling, and placement. 


The trend in employment is now in the direction of the use of 
well trained personnel capable of doing more complete jobs and ad- 
vancing into more responsible positions as the need arises. Employer 
specifications have become more restrictive and the disabled can be 
successful only when they can complete on even terms with the able- 
bodied. These trends mean, to rehabilitation, that a much more com- 
plete job must be done with every applicant with special emphasis 
on investigation, evaluation, counselling, preparation, and placement. 

The work of the Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor is quite 
varied and complex in the carrying out of the program of rehabilitation 
in the field. In order to have a better understanding of this complex 
problem, we will review briefy some of the more important duties of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor : 


I. Case Intake 


(1) Contacts with agencies, organizations, and institutions whose fune- 
tions can be integrated into the rehabilitation process, or whose 
clients are potential cases. The contacts are for the purpose of ex 
plaining the program, working out co-operative arrangements, and 
stimulating participation in rehabilitation. 


Investigation of the applicant 


(1) To determine eligibility 
(a) Physical and psychiatric examinations 
(b) Physician contacts 
(ce) Employer contacts 
(d) Agency records 
(2) To completely establish the physical condition of the applicant 
(a) Physical examinations to the extent necessary in the particular 
case 
(b) Physician contacts 
(¢) Medical records 
(d) Interviews with other interested persons 
(3) To establish all other factors that may have any bearing on the 
applicant’s employment 
(a) Level of education through school grades or achievement test 
(b) Level of intelligence 
(ec) Aptitudes through tests or by tryouts 
(d) Abilities through checking on past experiences, by tests, 0 
by tryouts 
(e) Personality through observation, interviews with others, test 
and past experiences 
(f) Work record determining skills and levels, rates of pa) 
stability of employment, interests, ambition, ability to « 
operate, and. personal characteristics 
(g) Social level through observation, contacts with others, agenc 
records, and wage earning capacity 
Economie level through investigation of applicant’s financi: 
condition, interviews with merchants, bankers, and other bus 
ness men or by agency records 
Family agreement and participation 
Interests through tests and tryouts 
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Occupation studies 
(1) To determine openings for clients 
(a) Employer contacts to find jobs and to sell employers on the 
utilization of the disabled 
(b) Studies of the records of other agencies, notably the State 
Employment Service 
To determine employer specifications 
(a) Employer contacts 
(b) Records of other agencies 
To determine job requirements 
(a) Job analysis to get accurate information with regard to duties, 
pay, type of work, eduactional, age, race, and sex requirements 
records of employment, shifts and employer benefits 
To determine the physical requirements of jobs 
(a) Analysis of the operations into the doing elements and the 
reduction to use of body parts 
(b) Analysis of the environmental factors 
(5) To determine trends of employment 
(a) Records of other agencies 
(b) Employer anticipations 
(c) Training institute predictions 


Evaluation of the applicant 
(1) To determine suitabliity of job objectives 
(a) By comparison of job requirements with abilities and assets 
possessed by applicant 
(b) By actual tryout on job or in similar occupation 
(2) To determine services necessary to prepare the client for the job 
selected 
(3) To determine the resources possessed by the client that may be 
used in the rehabilitation process 
Providing the services 
(1) Arranging with various facilities for services needed by client 
(a) Physical restoration 
(b) Appliances 
(ec) Training 
(d) Training supplies 
(e) Transportation 
(f) Maintenance 
(g) Occupational licenses 
(h) Occupational tools 
Induction of client into service 
(a) Arrangement of details with client and vendor 
(b) Starting the client into the service provided by each facility 
Supervision 
(a) At the intervals in accordance with the need of each client 
(b) The adjustment of the program as becomes necessary 
(ec) The careful study of the client during preparation in order to 
be able to make changes in objectives if feasible and ta 
familiarize self with client’s progress as an aid to placement 


Placement in employment 

(1) By employer contact 

(2) By use of the State Employment Service facilities 
(3) By use of facilities of preparation agency 
Follow-up in employment 

(1) To determine adequacy of placement 

(2) To make adjustments that may become necessary 
(3) To get closure information 

Promotion of program 

(1) Through agency contacts 

(2) Through speeches to service clubs and other organizations 
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(3) Through planned publicity 
(4) Through contacts with employers, merchants, teachers, physici:ns, 
public officials, and any others who may assist in the rehabilitation 
of people in the State 
IX. Administration 
(1) Record Keeping 
(a) Case work forms 
(b) Case flow records 
(ec) Reporting records 
(d) Itineraries 
(e) Index 
(f) Financial records 
(g) Equipment inventory 
Supervision 
(a) Personal assigned to office 
From the foregoing, it can be easily seen that the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counselor has many responsibilities and the actual 
process of the rehabilitation of any client, if adequately done, con- 
sumes much time and effort. The rehabilitation counselor, in order to 
do his job well, must devote the greater portion of his time and energy 
to his job. He must become so closely attached to his clients that he 
feels a personal interest in the outcome of each case. The manner in 
which the counselor carries out his responsibilities has a tremendous 
effort on the suecess or failure of his clients. A competent counselor 
will be more than glad to devote his time and energy to his job in order 
that his work may help to provide some disabled individual with the 
means of living a better life. 


————_- a 


SOME FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. Uriri C. Jones, Tennessee School 


The question that may be in the minds of some of you now was 
in mine last winter when Mr. Wartenberg asked me to serve on his 
panel on Vocational Counseling and Guidance. That question is, 
‘What do I know about vocational guidance?’’ 

My work has mostly dealt with guiding boys into or away from 
printing. Some of the boys that I had considered good prospective 
printers have become pretty good farmers. Some boys that I consi:'er- 
ed unfit for printing have become top-notch linotypists or printers. 

My guidance has usually been based on my observations of boys 
during my demonstrations. If a boy knows one end of a screwdriver 
from the other, I believe he has mechanical aptitude and has prosp:cts 
of becoming a good mechanic. And more, if I tell him to loosen a sc’ew 
and he starts to turn it to the right, I decide he hasn’t much cha ice 
of becoming a mechanic. Now, use broken end adjustable wrenceli in 
next exhibition to the audience. (Actually exhibit a screwdriver | 1d 
wrench in demonstrating to the audience just what is meant.) 

Some time during the past year a paper in a school for the «af 
had an article entitled, ‘‘When Are Experts Not Experts?’’ A ter 
some reflection on the thoughts that this article brings up, we sho id 
fee] that we school workers are not doing such a bad job. At a cer iin 
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meeting of some people connected with rehabilitation work for the 
deaf, one worker stated, ‘‘Almost all deaf people are grasshopper 
workers.’’ That might go to show that the Rehabilitation Office can't 
be expected to perform miracles. 

Vocational guidance counselors are not ‘‘miracle workers’’ who 
can with a few minutes inspection of a person predict exactly for 
what specific job he is ‘‘predestined’’. This is a popular fallacy. 
Teachers who work day in and day out with deaf children can pretty 
well estimate just about what kind of work certain pupils are best 
fitted for. 

A worker in another schoo] for the deaf once told me that he was 
mildly eriticized by a friend for ‘‘taking on every problem that 
came up in connection with the deaf and rather neglecting the main 
purpose of the school—which was to give the children a good general 
edueation.’’ An examination of this remark might lead to one of our 
un-voiced problems. 

Vocational Guidance often fails to succeed in school for the 
deaf, because: 


(a) The counselor does succeed in helping the pupil to make 
a wise choice of vocation, but 

(b) The pupil fails to succeed in the chosen vocation because of 
some weakness not directly related to vocational training, as 
POOR ATTITUDE TOWARDS JOBS, EMPLOYER AND FELLOW 
WORKERS 


(Story) The Dean of a certain state university gave an address on ‘‘ Voe- 
ational Guidance for Industry and Business’’ to a group of businessmen and 
educators. 

Lack of the ‘‘right attitude’’ or character is the cause of two out of three 
persons losing their jobs. (Remember he was not speaking of the deaf! ) 

‘*Everyone recognizes the necessity of education and skill in holding a 
job, but many overlook the importance of attitude and character.’’ 

‘*Thirty-five per cent of the discharges involve education and skill, while 
65 per cent deal with attitude and character.’’ 


Quoting from a study of 5,000 cases : 
Causes of Discharge— 
Insubordination 
Unreliability 
Absenteeism 
Laziness 
Trouble making 
Drinking 
Violation of Rules 
Carelessness 
Fighting 
Misconduct 
Dishonesty 
Loafing 
Dissatisfied 
Habitual Lateness 


What does your school do about some of the character defects 
of pupils? Just punish for infractions? Just tolerate them? Or do 
you edueate them out of such bad habits? 
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For one who is trying to build up the vocational department of 
a state school, it seems suicidal to make the following remarks. ‘The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Departments of the states have much 
greater resources than the state schools for the deaf. Would it be 
wiser for state schools to concentrate on varied activity general shops 
and a better quality of academic and character training; and leave 
the extensive trade training to the Rehabilitation Vocational De- 
partment? More time could then be spent by the schools in character 
training in which the deaf are admittedly weak. 

Sports writers, in forecasting winning football teams, consider 
the quality of the coaching, for if the coaching is not good, a team 
cannot consistently win its games.—Scurlock, Pres. Nat. Rehab. Assn. 
The Chips Are Down. Good leadership is needed—not more money 
—good leadership involves better long range planning and _ better 
public understanding. We have to do better with what we have and 
not say we need more, more, ete. Aggressive leadership is needed. 

Versatile instructors in a general shop can keep the pupils busy 
and effectively determine the job inclinations of the pupils. No pupil 
should be permitted to stay too long at one activity, like, we might 
say making model airplanes. Go on to other activities that require 
different knowledge and skills 

In conclusion, let me say that it appears that the following two 
points are of prime importance in proper counseling: 

(a) Mueh stress should be placed on the recommendations of 
shop teachers in guidance for these are based on observance of pupils 
at work over a period of time; 

(b) That character or social training be actually carried out by 
all persons in the school according to a set plan. 


re 


FIRST YEAR CLOTHING LANGUAGE 


Miss LuciLe BrYAN, Louisiana School 


The language in the charts which are here now is the language 
which has been taught to the beginners in the clothing department of 
our school troughout the past school year. We.didn’t begin the year 
with sewing. We began by learning the names of the pieces of lab- 
oratory equipment and parts of those pieces. We then moved on 
the names of some of the commonly used tools in sewing. And agii 
parts of those tools were taught. I’m sure we spent from two to thre 
weeks in September on this foundation vocabulary before we thoug 
of beginning to sew. I had worked out a program of study which « 
not eall for a certain number of items to be made during the yea 
made the program with one aim and one hope. My aim was to tea 
every word of language that could possibly be taught on each proj 
My hope was that the skill and speed as well, in sewing would natu! 
ly follow. 

I would like to say here that all of my plans are for group tea 
ing. I am of the opinion that group teaching is the only way a syst: 
atic and well organized language program can be taught. If e: 
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t of pupil is on a different job the kind of teaching of language which | 
The have in mind is impossible. Careful grading of pupils, therefore, is 
uch necessary. I should like to spend just a few minutes giving you a 
t be hurried review of the plan for the teaching of just one project. 

10ps I worked out an outline for a unit plan which could be followed 
wae for any project. I experimented for several months last year on lesson 
Ne. plans and found this outline for a unit of work to be the most workable 
and the greatest help in my teaching. My co-teacher, Mrs. St. Amant, 
teaches the more advanced classes in clothing, and she found this 
plan to be satisfactory for the jobs to be done by the older girls and 
she, too, works out her plans by this same outline. 
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Fisrt Year Sewing 
Unit No. 9 Cotton Dresses 
Classes 8 :30, 10:20, 1:30 


New Sewing Operations 
USY 1. Putting in a sleeve 
upil 2. Putting on a collar 
i@ht 3. Making buttonholes 


nire , Making belts and belt carriers 
5. Sewing a skirt to a waist. 
two Questions to be Asked Daily Throughout the Job 
1, What are you doing? making? 
. of 2. What kind of material are you using? 
3. What size dress are you making? 
What kind of dress are you making? 
. What kind of pattern are you using? 
; by . What kind of thread are you using? 
j . How are you trimming the dress? 
or What are you trimming it with? 
8. What kind of buttons are you using? 
9. How will you fasten the dress? 
10. Where does it fasten? 


pils 


A. Discussion of cotton dresses 
Voeabulary : 
1. Uses of cotton dresses 
lave 2. Kinds of cotton dresses 
t of a. Plain durable ones. 
b. Sheer fancy ones. 
ce. Tailored one. 
3. Suitable materials 
a. Exhibit cotton somples. 
. Suitable trimmings 
a. Lace 
b. Embroidered edgings. 
e. Combinations of materials. 
d. Bias strips. 
e. Bias bindings. 
f. Rick-rack. 
5. Suitable thread. Exhibit samples. 
. Parts of a dress. 


a. the waist (or blouse) the center back of the waist 
the waist front the yoke 
the waist back the neck facing 
the center front of the the collar 
waist the collar facing 


year 
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the neck binding 

the sleeve (the lower edge of the skirt) 
the cuff the shoulder seams 

the cuff facing the underarm seams 

the armhole (or the side seams of the waist) 
the belt the front seams 

the belt carrier the back seams 

the sash the side seams of the skirt 
the pocket the placket (or the opening) 
the skirt a dart 

the skirt front a pleat 

the center front of the the waistline 

skirt long sleeves 

the skirt back short sleeves 

the center back of the three-quarter sleeves 

skirt the hem 

the top edge of the skirt the bottom of the hem 

the bottom edge of the the top of the hem 

skirt (or upper edge) the lower edge of the hem 


B. Selection of necessary material for making a simple cotton dress 
Language: 
1. A pattern 
‘*T want to buy pattern number 
2. Required number of yards of material. 
“*T want yards of , please.’’ 
3. hread. 
**T want a spool of thread, please.’’ 
4. Trimmings. 
“*T want yards of 
Estimate cost of material and pay the bill. 
“*How much is my bill?’’ 
Write about the purchases. 


C. Cutting instructions 
1. Study pattern markings and parts of pattern. 
2. Study the lay-out sheet. 
3. Place the pattern on material. 
4, Cut out the dress. 
5. Cut notches and mark all perforations. 


D. Finishing 
1. Follow printed instructions given on pattern sewing guide. Careful 
explanation of these instructions to be given before the sewing begins. 
Pupils to write what they are doing as they sew and after they com- 
plete each step. 
Verb review 
studied clipped 
chose faced 
placed finished 
eut (cut out) trimmed 
pinned top-stitched 
basted matched 
allowed hemmed 
joined New verbs 
gathered tacked 
stitched bound 
After the dress is completed, write a paragraph telling; (1) W iat 
you made; (2) What kind of material you used; (3) What size it |s; 
(4) How it is trimmed; (5) How long it took you to make it; (6) nd 
its cost. 
Job completed. 
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I said in the beginning that I made my program for the year with 
the hope that skill, and speed as well would naturally follow the 
teaching of language. My hope was more than fufilled. 


——.7s+>+as_ 
SECTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 A.M. 
CURRICULUM 


Leader: Mr. James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, Colorado School. 

Presiding: Mr. Marshall S. Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Use of Modern Instruments in the Teaching of Reading’’—Mr. 
M. Wistar Wood, Superintendent, Pennsylvania School. 

Paper: ‘‘Teaching the Deaf Child to Read’’—written by Miss Marie Me 
Niel, Miss Anne Meluso, and Miss Loretta Winters, of Junior High Sehool 47, 
New York City, and read by Herman R. Goldberg. 

Discussion: Mr. James H. Galloway, Superintendent, Rochester School. 


THE USE OF INSTRUMENTS IN THE TEACHING 
OF READING 


Mr. M. Wistar Woop, Superintendent, Pennsylvania School 


A number of helpful instruments are now available to assist the 
teacher of reading. Colleges for hearing students have made wide use 
of these instruments for a number of years. They have been especially 
helpful in reading clinics, where remedial reading is the main pur- 
pose. Youngsters of 14 or 15 are occasionally found, who seem to have 
completely dodged all effects to teach them to read. They come to 
these clinies unable to reeognize the simplest words on paper or 
blackboard. After a few months of special training with the metrono- 
scope, tests on the opthalmograph show marked improvement in read- 
ing habits, and progress, as measured on the Stanford Reading tests 
is very rapid. 

In our schools for the deaf, however, comparatively little use 
has been made of instruments in the teaching of reading. Some in the 
use of the metronoscope and opthalmograph. At the Pennsylvania 
School we have experimented briefly with the flash-meter technique, 
aid for a number of years we have tested a selected group of pupils 
on the metronoscope. We also have a telebinocular for testing the 
visual acuity of doubtful cases, but we have so far been unable to 
secure a metronoscope, which is the chief training instrument. 

The instruments mentioned above should be briefly deseribed, for 
the benefit of those who are not familiar with them. The flash-meter 
is an instrument much like the shutter of a camera, wich can be placed 
over the projection lense of a ‘‘magie lantern’’ to limit the length 
of exposure of the slide on the screen. By writing and desired number 
of words on a slide, and controlling the exposure accurately, a pupil, 
or : whole class, can practice reading in a way which strongly urges 
the class to read faster and faster, as the time of each exposure is 
gra ually reduced. 

The telebinocular is an instrument for testing the physical 
abi ity of the student to see the printed page without undue effort. 
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By looking into two telescopes, at a stereoscopic card, the tests are 
designed so as readily to classify a boy or girl as normal, better or 
worse than normal, as far as visual acuity is concerned. Those who 
make a poor showing on such a test should be referred to a physician 
specializing on eyes! 

The metronoseope is a machine that shows parts of a line in 
succession. Whole stories are prepared on long sheets of paper, and 
played through the machine somewhat like playing a roll through an 
old fashioned player piano. The eyes are forced to make proper jumps, 
three fixations per line of ten words, and the speed can be accurately 
controlled, so as to force a gradual increase in speed with practice. 
This instrument is effective for correcting poor habits of eye motion, 
and results can be accurately measured with an opthalmograph. 

The opthalmograph photographs eye motions on a 32 mm. motion 
picture film. The film moves through the camera at the rate of one 
inch every two seconds, while a reflected light beam, focussed on the 
film, moves across the fim. In this way a graph is made from which 
ean be readily calculated the speed of reading, the number of fix- 
ations per 100 words, the number of regressions per 100 words; and 
the form of the graph tells a great deal also about the eye motions of 
the reader. 

In 1941, at the Pennsylvania School, we took four classes of 
about 10, or 11 pupils each, and taught them reading for one year, 
under four different methods. We found without doubt that im- 
provement comes with practice., The pupils who were made to read 
large amounts of material improved more rapidly than those who 
‘*studied’’ what they read carefully, with explanations by the teacher 
of all unfamiliar words. The latter pupils naturally could not cover 
as much material as those who didn’t stop to worry about individual 
unfamiliar words. By 1947 only 12 of the original 40 pupils remained 
at school. These 12 had been tested annually on the opthalmograph 
but had been regrouped with other students in their academic work. 
No special attention had been given, after the first year, to their 
reading instruction, but they had simply taken their normal places 
in the classwork of the academic department. We found a steady im- 
provement in reading speed, if the average for the 12 pupils was con- 
sidered. Naturally individual pupils would slip back on some tests, as 
compared to the year before, but the average for the 12 youngs' 
was each year better than the year before. During the six years, 
however, the improvement steadily decreased, and the largest in- 
crease came in the first year, while we were stimulated by the com- 
petitive instruction in the four classes. For the first three years we 
found a decided improvement in the fixations per 100 words. ‘ut 
then there was no further improvement in this average for the second 
three years. In regard to regressions per 100 words, there wi: a 
great improvement during the first two years, and no improve: ent 
during the last four years. 

We also had a rough check on comprehension, as we gave « ten 
question true-false test on the 100 word story read before the « >th- 
almograph. The comprehension average was twice as good at the ond 
of the six years as at the beginning, but during the interim, * «re 
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were two years in which the average regressed, as compared to the 
year before. : 

We believe that improvement would be greater if a metronoscope 
lad been available for group instruction, or if the teachers had given 
intensive attention to eye motion troubles during the last five years. 
as they did during the first year. We do not think that at Mount 
Airy we have solved the reading instruction problem completely. The 
interest of the teacher is essential, and so far our teachers have 
shown no desire to use these methods with their classes. If a teacher 
should vigorously use these instruments with the reading classes, we 
are convineed that more rapid progress could be made with them, 
than without them. As soon as we get a metronoscope, we hope to see 
decidedly improved results of our reading instruction. 


> <>< ____ 


TEACHING THE DEAF CHILD TO READ 


(Paper prepared by Miss MArige McNreEt, Miss ANNE MELUSO, AND MISs 
LoRETTA WINTERS, Junior High School 47, New York City, 
and read by Mr. HERMAN R. GOLDBERG.) 


INTRODUCTION 


‘“To teach the child to read is one of the most important tasks of 


the school. Reading, as a technique, is the art of getting the thought 
from the printed page. The primary purpose is to get the thought as 
quickly as possible. The fundamental aim in the teaching of reading, 
therefore, is not to get the child to see and say, but to see and think. 
In other words the child must learn to associate the symbol and the 
meaning directly, and not indirectly through the medium of voeal 
expression.’’** This is especially significant in teaching the deaf 
child to read. Skill in silent reading is most important for the deaf 
child. Therefore, our emphasis in teaching reading should be placed 
on the techniques necessary for silent reading rather than on those 
for oral reading. 


READING READINESS AND BEGINNING READING 


Until a few years ago most reading experts agreed that children 
were not ready to read until they had reached a mental age of 61% 
years. 

To day we know that while mental age is an important factor in 
determining readiness to read, it is not the single most important 
determining factor. 

Dr. Gates says: ‘‘A pupil may have reached a mental age of six 
and one-half years and still be far from ready in other respects for 
the first reading lessons. On the other hand, children with lower 
mental ages may be so well equipped with the special foundational 
skills in reading as to learn successfully. The mental age should be 
regarded merely as one of several important measures. ”’ 


“New York City Course of Study and Syllabus in Reading 
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Professor Gray states that ‘‘reading readiness is largely a produci 
of experience, guidance and special training.’’ 

In accordance with Dr. Gates’ statements we bear in mind th 
fact that mental age alone is an insufficient measure of reading 
readiness. And we undertake the ‘‘special training’’ mentioned by 
Professor Gray according to this outline: 


. Matching of identical objects 
. Matching of Similar objects 
. Matching of object to picture 
. Matching of picture to picture 
a. First with identical pictures 
b. Next with similar pictures 
5. Matching of printed form to picture with printed form 
6. Matching of printed form alone to unlibelled picture 


After the matching process the reading of single words proceeds 
smoothly. The children are exposed daily in many varied situations to 
the printed form. They see their own names and the names of the 
other children and the teacher’s names. They become aware of the fact 
that every person and every object has a name. 

The reading of single words includes: 


. Children’s names and teachers’ names 
. Colors 

. Commands 

. Numbers 


Visual discrimination exercises accompany all the pre-reading 
work. Proficiency usually shows readiness to read. 

From the reading of single words the children progress to the 
reading of phrases, sentences, simple picture stories, new charts and 
the like. 

This stage covers: 


1. Combinations 
A. Color and word (Ex. a red bow, a blue airplane) 
B. Number and noun (Ex. two cars ,three boats) 
C. Number, color and noun (Ex. two green hats, one red bus) 
. Commands of more than one word (Ex. turn on the hearing aid) 
. Picture stories 
A. One sentence (A boy has a dog.) 
B. Two sentences (A girl has four balloons. She has a blue balloon 
C. More than two sentences 
. Experience charts 
Ex. We went for a walk. We bought ice cream. 
. New stories 
Ex. Arthur has a new dog. It is black and white. 
. Reading Readiness books. 
A. Before we Read 
B. Reading Pictures 
C. Our Picture Book 
D. Our Story Book 


To avoid eye strain all the charts and cards used in the Pre 
School are made by the teachers with letters sufficiently large t 
accommodate the far-sightedness of the average child under six. 

To supplement the all-important work done in school, a cours 
for parents includes talk and demonstrations on the various learnin; 
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levels of the two-to-five year olds. Consultations with parents are en- 
couraged. In this way our parents learn what to expect of their 
children as a result of the pre-reading and reading readiness program. 

Children who have had this training in the Pre-School are ready 
to read books when they enter the first year of elementary school. They 
have not been pushed beyond their capacity to absorb this simp!e 
material. At all times the printed form is used to supplement and rein- 
foree the lipreading of words or simple sentences. And so a concrete- 
ness has been given to the foundation of the children’s education. 


THe Primary GRADES 


The aim of the teacher in the primary grades is to teach the 
mech :nies of reading. It is during these years, that the foundation 
is laid in reading and its success will necessarily depend on his aequir- 
ing the following reading habits and skills: 

- To develop correct eye movement habits 
. To read without finger pointing 
. To eliminate lip movement as soon as possible 
. To apply the knowledge of phonics to the pronunciation and _ re- 
cognition of words. 
- To train the pupil by progressive steps, through the grades, in reading 
skills required for effective study. 
a. To respond to directions 
b. To answer questions on the material read 
c. To frame questions on the material read 
d. To observe sequence of ideas 
e. To reproduce the thought of selection read.* 


VOCABULARY 


In addtion, it is most important that the deaf child be given clear 
well defined concepts of the vocabulary in the basic reader. This can 
be accomplished through the use of objects, models, pictures, dramati- 
zations, discussions, drawings, ete. To clarify and enrich his vocabul- 
ary, the following suggestions might be helpful: 


. Place labels on objects in room (First year) 

. Use current happenings to introduce new words. 

. Classify words under general headings; e.g. food, clothing, furniture, 
flowers, animals, ete. 

. Have pupils replace the words of the reading text by words or ex- 
pressions of the same meanings.* 


ConTEXUAL MEANING or Worps 


‘‘A word and its meaning, it should be noted, are not tied to- 
gether in a purely mechancial way. A word, in use, is part of a sentence 
and has a peculiar shade of meaning through its special relation to 
oiher words and to the complete idea conveyed in the sentence. For 
the comprehension of reading material, therefore, the child must ac- 
qiire the habit of considering words as part of a context and must 
develop skill in discerning their contextual meaning.’’ 

This quotation points out the necessity for a close correlation 
between the teaching of language and of reading. It is therefore es- 


New York City Course of Study and Syllabus in Reading, 
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sential that the teacher have a thorough knowledge of the language 
principles involved in the reading situation, so that she can teach 
these principles to her class. Thus, they will be thoroughly prepared 
to attack the new reading material. All difficulties in the reading 
story must be met before the child attempts to read. The old adage 
‘*Nothing succeeds like success’’ is most true with deaf children. If 
they can select a book, comprehend and enjoy the story, they are more 
likely to acquire an interest in reading and a desire to read further 
—attitudes which are most desirable. 


PHONICS 


**A purely sight-word method of teaching would be wasteful and 
ineffective. Sufficient training in phonies is needed to give the child 
the independent power to unlock the sound of an unfamiliar word. 
Inadequate ability in the mastery of word forms may establish the 
habit of skipping the unknown word altogether. This would be an 
evasion of reading. Phonie ability aids vocabulary development. 

In dealing with phonies, the teacher should keep in mind the 
following : 

1. Relate the phonic word to actual reading situations. 

2. Have the drill in phonics at a separate period from the reading lesson. 

3. Drill on those elements with which the pupil has difficulty 

4, Develop, in the child, power and confidence, in attacking the un- 
known words.’’* 


Drill in phonies, however ,should not be overemphasized. Good 


reading depends on seeing the word as a whole, and the child’s attitude 
toward words should be recognition not pronunciation. ‘No separate 
work in phonies should be done until the child has established the 
habit of thought-getting, has a reasonable stock of sight words, and 
has begun to note freely gross similarities and differences in words. 
‘*‘In dealing with phonies, it is important that the teacher should in- 
dividualize instruction. The manuals accompanying the basal series 
of readers contain a graded and suitable arrangement of work.’’** 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Other books on the same reading level as the basie reader can bi 
used for more reading. Some of the new series of readers have book: 
on science, social studies, ete. running parallel to the basic reade: 
These give the child an opportunity to meet his old friends in a ne\ 
eontent. It broadens the child’s experiences and gives him pleasur 
and satisfaction. 

Class and individual news, stories of pets, fun with toys, accouni 
of trips, the class or school newspaper, important happenings, et 
All furnish material for purposeful reading. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


‘‘In the first three years, reading situations, involving wor 
type are of the simplest nature. From the fourth year on, howeve:. 


*Course of Study and Syllabus in Reading 
**Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
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the child should be required more and more to engage in careful and 
precise reading associated with the idea of study. Training will be 
required, therefore not only for efficiency in general reading ability, 
but also for skill in those reading activities that function in study. 
Reading technique of this special sort constitutes an integral part 
of the study process in most school subjects.’’* 

The points mentioned under the objectives in teaching reading 
in the primary grades must be kept in mind in teaching in the in- 
termediate grades. 

In addition, the following reading habits and skills should be 
acquired : 


‘¢1, To find the central thought of a selection. 
2. To determine the relative importanct of statements. 
3. To make an outline 
. To make a summary 
5. To skim a page in search of a particular item or kind of information. 
3. To apply the reading skills acquired to other subjects of the grade.’’* 


Group Work 


As each child differs greatly in his ability to progress, the 
teacher will find that all the children of her class are not ready to go 
forward as a unit. Each child’s achievement must be studied. Stand- 
ardized reading tests will aid the teacher in finding the place each 
child has reached. This, with her own judgement of the child, should 
aid her in dividing her class into groups so that each child may begin 
at his reading level. If there is too wide a span in achievement in a 
class, it might be necessary for the supervisor to divide several classes 
into homogeneous groups and assign a teacher to each group. How- 
ever, this should be done only when there are too many grades in a 
ciass for efficient teaching. There is more progress when there is close 
correlation between reading and language work. 

It is important that the tacher should not lose sight of the fact 
there are groups within a group. This grouping should be so flexible 
that the child can be shifted back and forth as his need changes. 
Groups might be formed according to the following specific needs: 
1 Comprehension, 2 Speed, 3 Vocabulary, 4 Phonics. 

There should be promotion from one reading level group to the 
next higher group so that the child will have an incentive for in- 
creased effort on his part. This gives the child a feeling of aecomplish- 
ment and satisfaction which is so essential to the establishment of 
the proper reading attitudes and thus makes for success in reading. 

To keep all the children gainfully employed for an entire read- 
ing period is one of the most difficult problems in this type of work. 
it necessitates a quantity and variety of materials to give each child 

n opportunity to work independently and at his own rate of speed. 

A definite assignment of work on the story being studied is help- 
ul as it provides for a re-reading of the story and gives the child 
inother opportunity to use the vocabulary in a new situation. In this 
vritten work, all responses must be given in sentences. This encourages 


New York City Course of Study and Syllabus in Reading 
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the child to think and express himself as clearly as he can. No assign- 
ment is posted until the reading of the story is completed so that the 
child will be sure to read the whole story before he attempts to answer 
any questions about it. 


Some Suggestions for Assignments: 


1. Questions that involve reasoning. 

2. True and false statements requiring a ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ answer and 
in addition, the word or sentence from the book, to prove the answer. 

3. The use of the new vocabulary in original sentences. This exercise 
helps the child to get a better concept of the word and fixes it in 
his mind. 

. Assignments in the work-book that accompanies the basic reader. 

5. The compiling of individual reading dictionaries by the children 
containing the new vocabulary with definitions. 


The above are just a few suggestions for assignments. In addition, 
the teacher must provide more reading activities for the children who 
are bright enough to finish the assignments more rapidly than the 
other members of the group. Supplementary reading material in the 
library corner ,illustrations of material read, preparing items for the 
class bulletin board, the class or school newspaper, research and 
dictionary work for the rapid readers furnish additional materal. 


The teacher should provide means for checking the above acti- 
vities so that both the teacher and the child will be aware of the pro- 
gress that has been made. This will make the above activities vital 
and not merely busy work. 


A good annual testing program will benefit teachers and pupils by : 


1. Pointing out pupils specifie difficulties 
2. Pointing up effectiveness of the school’s reading program 


With the specific information obtained from these tests the texch- 
er is ready to begin a remedial program. The following procedure 
is suggested : 


‘*1, Separate pupils into homogeneous groups. 

2. Provide suitable material and adapt methods of instruction to mect 
the needs of each group. 

3. Give special attention to the poorest groups and administer further 
diagnostic tests to determine definitely the. nature of the reading 
disabilities. 

. Use practice material to develop the specific reading skills in whic! 
the pupil is deficient. 

5. Announse a repetition of a test at a later date as an incentive to t 
pupils to work for improvement.’’ 


A eumulative individual record is helpful in checking ea 
child’s progress and has proven to be more valuable than a ela 
record of progress. It is an incentive to the child to improve his reco 
and so gain in reading ability. 

The phrase ‘‘remedial reading’’ has been much abused. M: 
poor readers are the result of not having been taught. Work readi: 
books are not the answer. Often work books supply busy work { 
the class whose teacher does not plan properly for the needs of h 
group. 
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Work Type Reapine ann Its Use 

As we have stated in our opening paragraph, the teaching of 
reading is one of the most important tasks of the school as it is neces- 
sary for the learning of all other school subjects. 

‘*Reading experiences belong to one of two types, the recreation- 
al type and the work or study type. In recreational reading the child’s 
attitude is that of appreciation and enjoyment. In work-type read- 
ing, the attitude is that of a worker who is seeking knowledge or 
solving a problem or who, for some other reason, is applying his 
reading ability to draw information from books.’’ 

Work type reading correlates with other subjects of the grade 
and trains the child to study effectively. It may include such activities 
as carrying out directions, reading bulletins, using a dictionary as 
a reference book, and consulting books of reference for use in social 
studies and other subjects. 

The importance of this phase of reading instruction is clearly 
stated in the following except from the T'wenty-fourth Year Books 
‘*Partial solution of the problem of training pupils to read effectively 
lies in the cultivation of appropriate reading habits in every school 
subject and activity. Just as spelling and language habits must be 
emphasized in every subject, so, essential reading habits must be 
cultivated in the study of arithmetic, history, geography- and other 
content. Each subject, in addition to the general habits employed in 
reading, requires specific skills peculiar to its purposes and subjects 


matter. ”’ 


THe Liprary CoRNER 


The library corner is an important part of the reading program. 
Every class room should have a library corner. The library corner 
should : 


1. Contain books of varied interest, such as travel, adventure, 
nature, fiction, ete. This allows for variety of pupil tastes, 
develops and broadens pupil interests. 

. Contain books attractive in form which appeal to the eye. 
Have books on different reading grade levels. These aid in 
discovering the pupils’ reading level in the absence of stand- 
ardized tests. 

4. Be readily accessible—pupils to be encouraged to turn to it 
in spare moments—before session begins, if pupil finishes 
test before others, if teacher is busy, ete. 

Be used for learning how to. use books—parts of books, title 
page, contents, index, use of maps, charts, graphs, pamphlets, 
newspapers. 

. Increase pupil’s interest in the library corner—accept pupil 
contributions allow pupils to make shelf or case, share in care 
of books, make signs, ete., pupil librarian, catalogues, cards, 
reports on books read. 

A wise use of the ‘library corner should result in creating a 
greater desire for reading. It provides a means of learning 
to read by reading. 
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8. A library hour when each child chooses the book of his liking selves 
and reads it for enjoyment,—encourages independent read- the r 
ing. Brief reports on these books are valuable as they introduce purely 
the children to many new books and aid the teacher in evaluat- stand: 
ing the ability of the children in attacking new material. one of 

. Such reports should be kept simple. For example: sideri 
1. Title ‘ ates? 
2. Author I 
3. Why I liked the book and t 
4. A short exerpt or ancedote deaf 

These reports are more valuable if made orally. . evalu 

tools » 

at the 
occup 
at the 
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- Educational Research Bulletins of the Bureau of Reference, Research to all 

and Statistics less t] 

- Doleh, Edward—A Manual for Remedial Reading 

- Durrell, Donald—Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities : 

. Kirk, eaching Reading to Slow Learning Children ; social 

. Reading Aid hrough the Grades Teachers’ College—Columbia University be as 

3. Foundations of Reading Instruction—Emmet Albert Betts 

. Teaching the Basic Skills—Grace Fernald 


‘*Reading is the key which admits us to the whole.world of 
thought and fancy and imagination.’’** and our hope is to furnish 
every deaf child with this key. 
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Leader: Mr. Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School. f tl 
Paper: ‘‘How the Teaching of Shop Language May Be Correlated with OF Um 
Academie Classroom Work,,—Mr. Robert M. Grennmum, Ohio School. social 
Panel: Mr. Edward W. Tillinghast, Superintendent, Arizona School; Mr. than 
Olaf Tollefson, Vocational Supervisor, Georgia School; Mr. Richard Brill, Princi ] 
pal, Newark Day School; Mr. Alfred Caligiuri, Florida School. the te 


HOW THE TEACHING OF SHOP LANGUAGE MAY BE cote 
CORRELATED WITH ACADEMIC CLASSROOM WORK — 


Mr. Rosert M. GREENMUM, Ohio School happ 


The title of this paper is, I am afraid, a misnomer. I doubt that We S 
I can offer any solution to the problem of correlating the teaching of that 1 
shop language with classroom activities. My purpose is, rather, | poke 
raise questions, and to open up a field for discussion by this pane’. ‘ 
If any real solution is to emerge to what has always been a rei! eular 
problem it will come from panel members or others present who a’ tamil 


better qualified than myself to speak authoritively on this subject. It is 


The most noticeable shortcoming of a deaf person is his inabili' teach 
to express himself in fluent language. Because this is such a noticeab'e dustr 
and frequently irritating trait it assumes far more importance in t)° ation 
minds of those who are not deaf than in the minds of the deaf the Pee 


*Course of Study and Syllabus in Reading. Board of Education, City of Ncw ecnve 
York learn 
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selves. I have often wondered if over-emphasis on the language is not 
the rule in most of our schools. Because of our coneern over this 
purely social handicap which is, after all, perfectly natural and under- 
standable, do we not frequently forget the fact that language is but 
one of a great many tools essential to well being? Are we really con- 
sidering the happiness of the deaf person, or that of his hearing associ- 
ates? 

It would do all of us good to get out of the classroom aceasionally 
and take positions in industry where we could observe the adult 
deaf at work. Perhaps we would then be better qualified to properly 
evaluate the relative importance of language in comparison with other 
tools which are necessary in industry. Few of us would be surprised 
at the little use to which language is put in the performance of his 
occupational duties by the deaf worker, but many would be surprised 
at the unimportance language assumes in successful workmanship, or 
in the minds of the deaf person himself and his fellow workers. Means 
of communication are worked out which are perfectly satisfactory 
to all parties concerned, and the handicap of communication is much 
less than might be assumed by the uninitiated. 

Undeniably, lack of a fluent means of self expression is a severe 
social handicap. Yet the deaf person with a pleasing personality will 
be as popular, and will enter into as free association, with his fellow- 
workers. and his neighbors as anyone else, no matter how severe his 
language handicap. The deaf have their extroverts and their intro- 
verts as do any other class of people, and it is questionable whether 
the lack of a common means of facile communication is responsible 
for as many severe cases of introversion as might be assumed. Perhaps 
those of us in the schools who are greatly concerned over the language 
of the deaf are more guilty of contributing to introversion and anti- 
social tendencies by repeatedly calling attention to this shortcoming 
than are the outer world associates of the deaf person. 

1 am not arguing that we are wrong in giving great emphasis to 
the teaching of language in our schools. I am trying to get across the 
idea that we may possibly be unduly concerned over what really 
amounts to only a social handicap, so much so that we may overlook 
the fact that language is but one of many tools and skills needed for 
happy, productive. living, and possibly not the most important one. 
We should be careful to maintain the proper perspective, to make sure 
that in our concern over the socialization of the deaf we are not over- 
looking other factors of great importance to their well-being. 

Shop language is only the description of the activity of any parti- 
cular vocation. It is not to be expected that the classroom teacher be 
familiar with the idomatic language of various branches of industry. 
It is questionable, too, whether there is anything to be gained from 
teaching the child the idiomatic language so commonly used in in- 
dustry. It adds nothing to his ability to perform the manual oper- 
ations involved. In fact, those who talk most abut their work usually 
do not have the time to perform their duties satisfactorily. It is cer- 
tain that just as the idiomatic language and expressions of our ordinary 
ecnversational English are confusing to the foregner attempting to 
learn our language, the ‘‘jargon’’ of industry is confusing to the 
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child who is striving to learn simple, understandable language with 
which to express needs and his experiences. 

How many of our academic classroom teachers are really qualified 
to ‘‘teach’’ shop language? Unless a teacher is really familiar with a 
vocation he is apt to add to the child’s confusion if he attempts to teach 
it in the classroom. How many of us, for instance, know the difference 
between a doctor’s hypo and a photographer’s hypo? Between a wood- 
chuck and a drill chuck. Between a lathe in the machine shop and 
lathe used in construction? A crib in the nursery and a crib in a 
machine shop? A lead slug, a garden slug, and a slug of whiskey? 
A mud pack, an ice pack, a hot pack and a wolf pack? Are we tempted 
to ask an embrye shoe maker who tells us that he has been working on 
his last, ‘‘Last what?’’ Do we know the difference between pulling 
a boner and pulling a proof? Have we a speaking acquaintance with 
typs lice? We imagine that a finger wave is an indecent expression in 
the universal sign language? Is the printer’s devil the opposite of his 
personal saint ? 

Before we concern ourselves with the improvement of shop 
language by academic classroom activities we should first seek to 
determine just what is necessary, and what is unnecessary and confus- 
ing. When an applicant applies for a position the interviewing officer 
wants to know first of all what skills and aptitudes he possesses, and 
the tools and machines with which he is familiar. Increasing use is 
being made of aptitude tests in industry ,and increasing recognition 
is being made of the fact that it is not how a person talks or writes 
that determines his qualifications for placement. Once a well trained 
worker is actually at work he seldom has to talk about his job. In 
fact, this is one of the stock arguments used in favor of the deaf work- 
er, that he spends less time in talking than most other workers, and 
consequently gives closer attention to his duties. 

An applicant for a position should be able to tell the names of 
the hand tools with which he is familiar. A worker in a machine shop 
makes ferquent trips to the tool crib where he has to requisition the 
special hand and machine tools used in his work. He should know 
not only the names of various machines which he has operated in his 
school, but the size, model, and manufacturer. Quite frequently ability 
to operate a certain machine in one trade may result in one’s being 
hired to operate a similar machine in an entirely different industry. 
For example a man who has learned to operate a bread mixer may find 
himself running a rubber compounding machine. A person who |ias 
operated a paper cutter may be hired to run a power shear in a sheet 
metal shop. Hence, the need to be able to name, and give an under- 
standable explanation of the operation of machines with which one 
may be familiar. 

Our objective should be to give the pupil the ability to name 
tools and to describe in simple language, not necessarily ‘‘shop lang 
uage’’, the operations he performs. Anything over that is confus:: 
and superfluous. 

Any normal person delights in informing others of things t 
did not know before. We can encourage the natural inclination 
pupils to boast of their accomplishments by getting them to tell 
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about their work in the voeational department. We academic teachers 
can express an interest in the work that is done there. We can en- 
courage pupils to talk about their work, we may even start to learn 
the vocation ourselves, not from the instructor but from our pupils. 
Any teacher who is worth his salt has an inquiring mind and is always 
willing to learn something new. In discussing the work the child does 
in the vocational department we should try to get him to describe in 
detail the operations performed, and the names of the tools used. 

An interesting and welcome relief from classroom routine might 
be to have frequent visits to the vocational shops guided, not by the 
instructor, but by the pupils themselves. They can be counted upon 
to take pride in their ability to operate various machines, and to show 
the products of their workmanship. It should be our purpose, not 
necessarily apparent to the children, to see that they gain the ability 
to tell us about what they do, and the tools and controls used. For 
example, a boy might show us how to turn a chair leg or some similar 
article upon a lathe, and describe for us in step by step detail just 
what is being done, and the names and uses of the various tools, gad- 
gets, and levers employed. Later on in the classroom we would be 
better qualified to discuss the work done, and to improve the child’s 
ability to describe it in understandable and simple language . 

Our aim should be to make these excursions out of the classrooms 
and into the shops, and our later discussion, an informal and interest- 
ing experience. One of the most successful teachers I have known 
obtained splendid results by allowing the pupils to think they had 
led him off into discussion of a topic far removed from their assigned 
lesson. He was always willing to digress when the subject could be 
classified as general knowledge. As a result the pupils learned, in an 
entirely painless and interesting way, things which might later have 
beea assigned as dull and uninteresting lesson material. 

It is up to the vocational instructors to give the children the 
skills necessary to enter upon any specific vocation. If we academic 
teachers can help in giving the child the ability to name and to des- 
cribe the use of tools and machines used in that vocation we shall have 
given him about ‘all that is necessary to successfully obtain work in 
and to perform satisfactorily the duties of that vocation or of another 
in which similar skills and tools may be utilized. 


SPEECH 


Leader: Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School. 
Presiding: Miss Mary Guilmartin, Florida School. 
Paper: ‘‘New Methods in Oralism’’—Dr. Sherman K. Smith, Tampa, Florida. 


Paper: ‘‘The Problems of Nasality’’—Sister Rose Gertrude, St. Mary’s 
School, Buffalo. 


’—Miss 


Paper: ‘‘The Problem of Normalizing Accent and Rhythm Patterns’ 
Ju'iet MeDermott, Supervising Teacher, Minnesota School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Problem of Unintelligible Speech’’—Mr. Boyd Nelson, Super- 
intendent, Utah School. 
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NEW METHODS IN ORALISM 


Dr. SHERMAN K. SmitTH, Tampa, Florida 


It would seem to me after many years of teaching and of conduct- 
ing clinies for deaf and hard of hearing children that the road to 
new methods of oralism lies in the improvement of ‘phonation. 

More than a half century of oralism has not produced enough 
students who can speak intelligibly to warrant too much pride in 
our achievements. I think this is due to the fact that, while we 
changed the name of the method to ‘‘Oralism”’ or ‘‘Speech’’, it 
actually remained what it originally was: ‘‘ Articulation’’. 

In the field of articulation, teachers of the deaf excel. Most teach- 
ers of the deaf are equipped to do a better job of speech correction 
than teachers from speech correction courses of our universities. 
Teachers of the deaf, when well trained, produce articulated speech 
from whole cloth, while teachers of speech correction often only have 
to correct a few elements with the help of auditory imitation. 

However, just as a hearing person with perfect phonation but 
faulty articulation has speech that this combination makes unintel- 
ligible and must correct, so the deaf, though they may have acquired 
perfect articulation, often have unintelligible speech due to poor 
phonation. Speech correction becomes necessary where good phonation 
and poor articulation exist together. Voice improvement becomes 
necessary where unintelligibility results from good articulation and 
poor phonation existing together. 

My erities have often said they would be more willing to accept 
my conclusions if I were to teach for several years in a school for the 
deaf and learn more about deaf voices. I have for many years taught 
teachers of the deaf, always using a clinic of deaf children. I have 
conducted classes in schools for the deaf for weeks where the whole 
school was my clinic. I have a school for deaf and hard of hearing 
children, and parents bring their children to me from all over the 
nation. But my stock answer to these eritics has always been: ‘‘I 
don’t want nor need to know about deaf voices. I am not interested 
in creating one generation of deaf voices. I do not accept as a fact 
that there is a general breathy, gutteral ,or high-pinched deaf quality 
of tone to be expected and that we can do nothing about it except 
propogate it forever in our schools for the deaf.’’ 


What I do affirm is that oralism is based on the truth that we are 
dealing with normal speech organs in the deaf. I know the normal ex- 
pectancies of phonating and articulating factors in normal speech 
organs. Instead of devising abnormal techniques which only lead to 
abnormal results, we should adopt those techniques which would im- 
prove the voice of a hearing person, as well as the voice of a deaf 
person, if applied to it. If we are to continue to produce in new pu)ils 
the qualities of voice so common in the graduates to today, then le ir 
all you can about deaf voices. If we are to improve the intelligibi ity 
of speech in the deaf, where articulation is reasonably accepta le, 
then we must do this by improving phonation, and the techniques lie 
in an understanding of the normal hearing person’s phonating or,an. 
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I know of no greater danger to oralism than the often voiced 
criticism of the speech of the deaf by the lay publie and the deaf 
themselves. I know of no subject to diseuss more apropos to the theme 
of this meeting, ‘‘Growth through Understanding’’. We cannot much 
longer meet with complacency the criticism of our product in voice 
and unintelligible speech. 

We ean begin our considerations by thinking in terms of vib- 
ration, by which all sound (vocal or otherwise) is measured. Surely 
if sound is measurable by an audiometer, there can be some evaluation 
of it as it is created. Because it vibrates, it is feelable. Actually, the 
senses of sight and hearing are only synonyms of the nth degree of 
feeling. 

If I blow on the back of your hand, nerve centers carry impulses 
from the skin to the brain and you say, ‘‘I feel.’? As I am speaking 
to you now, I am likewise disturbing the air between my mouth and 
your ear drum, and through nerve impulses you are feeling me talk 
—through that nth degree of feeling known as hearing. 

The brain reasons, remembers, and interprets, but its contact 
with the outside world is through the senses, and all of these depend 
upon nerve stimulation, vibration, a type of feeling. The brain may 
memorize cumbersome tongue positions which result in cumbersome 
speech. Sans hearing, we must approach the brain through another 
sense. 

The blind, robbed of the acute degree of feeling called sight, 
immediately approach the brain through something it readily under- 
stands—the grosser forms of feeling. We, in our turn dealing with 
the loss or impairment of that fine degree of feeling known as hear- 
ing, have failed, as far.as phonation is concerned, to grasp a grosser 
sense of feeling as the most natural substitute road to the brain. 

The nearest approach to teaching speech and voice through the 
sense of feeling has been the fine work of Miss Aleorn. I have often 
watched her work. To her I owe much that directed my thought to 
a study of internal tactile sense. However, if sound is feelable on the 
outside of the face through layers of bone and muscle, there must be 
some internal major happening that can be felt at its origin with 
greater perception than anywhere else. Although you yourself may 
not be able to diagnose a knock in your automobile motor, at the 
garage the mechanie’s trained ear carries him through fender, hood, 
and layers of steel to the major point of origin. The simplest tests 
will prove the possibility of a deaf person’s being able to feel every 
vowel sound at a different place, gauge the loudness or softness of 
the voice, and acquire reasonable inflection through internal kinaes- 
thesia, 

The Osiso, the Coyn Pitch Indicator, the Chromovox, or other 
Visible Speech machines may have some value as stage props in a 
school for the deaf or some minor value as equipment in a university’s 


phonetic laboratory, but they can be classed as abnormal gadgets for 


the creation of voice consciousness in a child who has never heard 
speech. Their usefulness cannot be compared to the usefulness of in- 
ternal vocal vibration felt throughout the body and registered by 
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the brain. Every deaf child has his own inherited human machine 
which he carries with him always. He only has to be taught how to use 
it. He has not lost a grossest sense of feeling. He has lost only one of 
his more delicate sense of feeling, the sense of feeling otherwise call- 
ed hearing. 

What constitutes the physical factors of normal phonation in 
its relationship to intelligible speech? How can we arouse a voice 
consciousness for comparatively normal voice in the deaf child 
through the sense of feeling—internal kinaesthesia? What are some 
of the abnormal techniques now in use that are producing abnormal! 
results in the speech of the deaf? These and many other questions 
would require more than the twenty minutes assigned to me on this 
program, but we can briefly delve into some of them. 

First is the very important factor of cultured breathing as a 
foundation of good speech, whether for the deaf or for the hearing. 

Quality of tone is entirely under the contro] of cultured breath 
in the hearing person. Oralism imitates only the most normal normal. 
Normalizing type of tone, volume of tone, stress of important words 
in a phrase or clause or sentence, inflections, accents, and rhythms 
are all dependent upon breath patterns—studied and cultured. 

Your own voice is as good as its breath support; when you have 
been sick, your voice is weak; when you are angry, uncontrolled ten- 
sions of breath muscles produce shouting and stridency. The Ameri- 
ean Academy of Vocal Teachers recognizes that voice is controlled by 
cultured breathing. Likewise subscribing to the same thesis are the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech and the American Socicty 
for the Study of Disorders of Speech. Are we not voice teachers? Are 
we not speech teachers? Are we not the greatest of the teachers of 
speech correction ? 

It is not difficult to establish normal breathing habits. It is 
difficult to maintain them in both muscularly lazy hearing people 
and in the deaf. 

Second is the factor of the voeal cords or voeal lips in producing 
the fundamental tone which is the basic quality of all vowels and tonal 
consonants. 

For the production of true tone (not falsetto or a variation 0 
falsetto) the vocal lips are dependent upon the raw product of a 
cultured column of air or breath. Without this column of air dilivered 
in measured quantity, they are like an automobile without gas or 
one that Jacks the measuring unit, the carburetor. They are like a 
sewing machine whose bobbin is empty or whose feeding from the 
bobbin and spool cannot regulate the length of the stitch. They «re 
like any machine dependent upon a raw product to complete a 
finished article. 

The very young deaf child laughs, cries, groans, grunts, «1d 
coughs in as normal a manner as does the hearing child of the 
same age, and in so doing he uses the vocal lips in a perfectly normal 
way. If prolonged, these sounds will be found to be a good shor! u, 
the vowel in up, mother, and cup. Alexander Graham Bell ca! ed 
that sound the ‘‘indefinite vowel’’, and it is the one I have alwys 
called the ‘‘most definite vowel’’, not only because it is the moter 


¢ 
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vowel of all other vowels but also because it occurs more often than 
any other vowel in English speech. It is the only sound the vocal lips 
alone can make. It is the buzz of the vocal lips, focused into the throat, 
mouth, and nose at a specific point of feelable reflectibility, that 
basically makes every other vowel sound and every tonal consonant. 
The deaf child has this useful fundamental sound by his own animal- 
istic right. I use it as the first sound to be taught, as the measure by 
which all other vowels are judged good or bad, and I impress it upon 
the deaf child’s consciousness of feelable sound by locating it direct- 
ly in the larynx. I do not use AH, borrowed by Bell from the vocal 
teachers of his time, as a beginning sound. AH is dependent upon 
the fundamental uw being focused against a given feelable point high- 
er in the vocal auditorium. 

All vowels should be introduced in a given order and should 
always be definitely linked with the fundamental uw. (Ilustration). 

At no time can the vocal act be considered as blowing breath 
through the larynx to create sound but rather as conserving breath 
for its sentence-length use. In fact, the resistance of the voeal lips 
should exactly equal the pressure of the cultured breath muscles. 
(Speaker uses cigarette smoke to illustrate how little breath is re- 
quired to produce good tone as against uncontrolled rush of breath 
that produces the breathy tone so common in the speech of the deaf.) 

Tracing the fundamental w as it is focused against exact points 
of feelability within the vocal auditorium for each individual vowel 
is impossible in this short time. Suffice it then for the audience to join 
me in making only two sounds. Let us all make the sound a. Tell me, 
are you not conscious that this sound is feelable in the back of the 
throat ? now make the sound e. Tell me, did you feel these two sounds 
at the same place, or did you perhaps feel e more forward in your 
mouth? You have just experienced a recognition of sound by the 
substitution of a grosser ability to feel for the finer ability to feel, 
called hearing. The brain has been approached through a form of 
nerve stimulation most closely akin to hearing. 

While I have purposely chosen sounds rather far apart in their 
points of feelability, it may logically be concluded that every vowel 
has its own point of feelability. Such are my conclusions, based upon 
years of experience in teaching singers, speakers, the deaf, and the 
hard of hearing. In the case of vowels that were difficult for me to 
focus at first, I was greatly helped by several of my brilliant deaf 
students who recognized the workability of internal kinaesthesia for 
the production of voice. 

In order to produce these feelable sounds, the tongue moves 
automatically, as yours does, to imitate an auditory sound. This is 
to be much desired, as studied tongue positions have always worked 
against fluency of speech in the deaf by creating tensions abnormal 
to ease in tone quality. 

Each vowel is carefully taught, and when acceptable to the 
teacher’s ear (AND ONLY THEN), it is given its diacritically 
marked picture. This process imposes a double association upon 
the brain by two types of nerve stimulation: the feeling of sound 
in the voeal auditorium and the feeling called sight. 
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This leaves very little place in the oral field for the Yale Charts 
except as a great assistance to spelling. This is no criticism of Miss 
Yale to whom we owe a debt we cannot pay. It merely means that 
an immediate combination of internal kinaesthesia and diacritically 
marked vowels will relieve the deaf chld of the burden of a phonetic 
system which has no speech value in terms of dictionaries used by 
hearing people. 

Tongue and jaw positions have long worked havoe with intel- 
ligible speech for the deaf. As far as vowels are concerned, they are 
an abomination and a fallacy. Tongue positions must go, for their 
use only results in halting and unconnected speech. However, strong- 
ly as I feel against the general technique of tongue positions, | do 
not go so far as to deny it completely; for obstinate cases I myself 
will use tongue positions when I have failed with tactile approaches. 

Have you ever put the tongue in the exact prescribed position 
and then got a sound you were not expecting? It is true that if I 
put my tongue in my mouth for a, I probably produce the best a 
possible, but I might also have produced u. So can I place my tongue 
tip outside the left or right corner of my mouth, reach it up to- 
ward my nose, down toward my chin, or almost turn it upside down 
in my mouth and still produce an acceptable a. I can place the 
tongue in the position for / and, by using my lips to form the vocal 
chamber, pronounce acceptably every vowel with but little difficulty 
except for e and 7. In these two last vowels, the feelable points are 
either covered by the tongue or in front of it. (Speaker demon- 
strates. ) 

Acquiring a point of feelability for each vowel sound almost 
invariably results in an unconscious movement of the tongue to 
produce the kinaesthetic effect. This is desirable for fluency of 
speech and easy voice procedures 

Third is the question of elements versus word-grouping. Our 
field should hang tenaciously to the teaching of single elements. 
There is no room for the Belgian Method or any other word or word- 
group method of teaching until every element is mastered singly. 
To employ such approaches to the teaching of speech to the deaf 
leads us away from intelligible speech rather than toward it. A 
hearing person, who needs speech correction, cannot proceed by any 
word or word-group method. He simply has to stop and correct the 
single or multiple faulty elements. So it must be with the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. No matter how carefully the foundation !ias 
been laid, a few faulty elements will inevitably develop through ihe 
speeds of speech, but their correction is relatively easy if the original 
pattern was perfect. 

Fourth and last is the factor of so-called resonance. Let 
begin bluntly by saying that we cannot teach resonance as s! 
Resonance is the result of all other factors being reasonably per! 
and the more perfect the more resonant and beautiful will bs 
tone. You cannot paint or beautify a house that has not been b 
You cannot beautify a tone with resonance when the very fu 
mental tone itself does not exist in an ac¢eptabl form. 

Do not be misled by other writers in the field of music, sp: 
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speech correction, and in our field by my good friend, Julia Connery. 
Through all the ye.rs she labored in the field and contributed so much 
to the suecess of many deaf people, Miss Connery made the mistake 
of believing that m and the other nasal sounds constituted resonance. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

M, n, and ng are exceptions to the rule. They are the three and 
only three sounds in the entire range of English that should produce 
any vocal sensation in the nose. By following questionable procedures 
regarding the introduction of these three nasal sounds, we have 
produced ‘‘nosy’’ not resonant speech in both hearing and deaf people. 

bububububu bububububu bububububububu should always be sub- 
stituted for any exercises containing mumumumumumu. 


I do not introduce m, n, and ng until EVERY OTHER SOUND 
has been consciously placed in the pharaynx or mouth, with NO 
trace of nasality. When I do introduce them late in the first year, 
they are most definitely introduced as EXCEPTIONS. It makes some 
difference in early vocabulary, but the clear, non-nosy vowels that 
result are worth the omission. It’s a little hard on mother that daddy, 
pappa, or father gets the break for onee, but it’s as good pedagogy 
in our field to teach the rule first and then the exception as it is in 
mathematics, grammar, and other subjects. 


In closing, I call upon this convention in the name of its theme, 
“Growth through Understanding’’, not to cling to tradition for 
tradition’s sake. Age old sciences still are undergoing changes in 


their teaching techniques. We are too young to have traditions. For 
the sake of advancement we cannot afford to continue with techni- 
ques, that have produced abnormal speech in a preponderant number 
of cases, simply because we got off to some good and some bad starts 
in the establishment of oralism. We cannot afford to continue to 


‘ 


duplicate the bad. In order to ‘‘grow through understanding’’, we 
should have a permanent committee for yearly evaluation of teaching 
techniques, looking forward to the complete rejuvenation of Oralism. 


ee 


THE PROBLEM OF NASALITY 


SISTER RosE GERTRUDE, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo 


Naturalness in quality of voice is the fixed purpose of all our 
effort in teaching speech and the attainment of this end can be effect- 
ed only by the properly trained teacher. Not only must she be able 
io recognize the chief defects of the voice which are common to deaf 

hildren, but she should have a clear knowledge of the cause of these 
lefects and the means of correcting them. 

In teaching speech to our pupils we frequently find voices in 
‘hich the purity of tone is marred by a disproportionate amount of 
asal resonance. The resulting nasality may be caused by some ob- 
truction in the naso-pharynx or nasal cavities, then medic.l treat- 
lent is required and should be given before the habit of faulty 
peech is formed. Medical care should also be sought if frequent colds 
re responsible for the clouded speech, 
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The blocking of proper nasal resonance may also be due to con 
striction of the nasal and lip muscles. To relax these and all the 
muscles of articulation there must be frequent and constant exercises, 
such as the tongue and jaw gymnastics familiar to all of us. Author- 
ities on voice development stress the fact that successful results of the 
speech lesson depend. largely on the attitude of the pupil. This sug 
gests a cheerful and happy approach on the part of the child which 
will tend to promote a responsive effort and relaxation of the muscles. 
There are two basic rules which must be stressed in order to obtain 
smoothness and quality of tone: proper breathing and lack of ten- 
sion. These are important factors in solving the problem of nasality. 

The second general cause of nasality is the improper focusing 
of the voice, due to muscular weakness in the soft palate causing ii 
to be habitually depressed, or to the retraction of the tongue which 
touches the soft palate and forces the voice to come through the naso 
pharynx instead of through the mouth. There are various exercises 
recommended to correct these conditions—some have been found 
successful in one case, some in another: 


a) The sigh, or ‘‘h’’ preceding the vowels, bring the current of 
breath directly through the mouth and prevents nasality. 
b) Whispering (combinations, words or sentences) before vocal- 
ization helps to obtain a clearer voice. 
ec) Humming is beneficial, for the tongue is low and forward for 
‘‘m’’ and the voice passes through the mouth as well as 
through the nasal passages. 
For exercise for the soft palate use the sound ‘‘ng’’—both 
initial and final—following by the long vowel ar. Or repeat 
a series of vowels followed by ng, such as aw-ay-ee-ng. 
To gain control over the tongue and soft palate certain breath- 
ing exercises are excellent such as: inhale through the nose 
with mouth open, then exhale through the mouth. Keep the 
tongue against the lower front teeth but avoid and tenseness. 
The exercises may vary but if we are to achieve success there 
must be persistent and patient effort over a long period of time, bui 
in the end the result will be better speech. It is well to remember that 
in this important part of the work, as well as in all other phases o 
the deaf child’s education, progress and growth must be realized 
through understanding. 


BR 


THE PROBLEM OF NORMALIZING ACCENT 
AND RHYTHM PATTERNS 


Miss JuLiet McDermott, Supervising Teacher, Minnesota School 


To normalize accent and rhythm patterns is a problem but it i 
a problem that can be solved. 

I think that before we try to teach our deaf children to tal! 
we must teach them to play because they must develop good breat! 
control and good muscular coordination. It is true that one bodil; 
function may readily influence any other or the organism as a whol 
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Physical Education Manuals list activities suitable to all ages. It is 
dongerous not to make a study of activities because not all muscles 
should be developed at the same age. 

Accent is one of the secrets of good speech and must be started 
when the first element is taught. How can we get accent with a single 
element? We can get it by holding the element for different lengths 
of time. A child should feel, watch, and listen if he has any herring 
(Most children have some) while we say ‘‘m—”’ or tiene’ 4 
don’t think that children should be foreed to talk but I find that 
children talk very soon and very normally when this method is used. 
Why did I choose m for the first element? I picked it because it is 
on element that requires no taking of mouth or tongue position and 
when it is given the tone quality is usually good. When children are 
praised for their good clear m’s they know the kind of voice quality 
that we want. This praise makes them like speech and to make child- 
ren like speech should be one of our aims because the things that we 
like to do are the things that we do well. We can’t stop when we have 
taught an element. We must test it and use it. It is interesting to watch 
it grow stronger as breath control improves. 

I don’t believe that it matters too much what element is taught 
next but I insist that it should be one where the tongue is flat in 
the mouth touching the back of the lower front teeth. Many children 
have poor speech because they hold their tongues too far back in their 
mouths. If we do not allow this habit to form we do not have it to 
correct. I heard a teacher make a statement the other day that made 
me think and wonder. She said, ‘‘I like to teach beginning children 
because they have bad speech habits to correct.’’ Are we allowing 
bad speech habits to form ? 

Usually I pick p for the next element to teach. Again I let 
children feel, watch, and listen while I say it. I believe that now is 
the tinfe to start silent reading. I print m and p on a chart and I 
contrast them for the children. p is a good element to develop breath 
control. I like to use a light colored feather when working on p. It 
fascinates the children and they love to see who can blow it’ the 
farthest. 

When the children can give these two elements well I teach b. 
When the children know these three elements I take them to a large 
grand piano. Their finger tips rest on top of the piano. They fee! 
while I play some low chords and say ‘‘bubububu’’. Then I chany 
and play some high chords and say ‘‘bububububu’’. Soon some of the 
children can show me where I played. I keep up this exercise until 
every child can change his voice from high to low or from low to 
high. To me a natural voice is the most important thing that a child 
gets his first year in school. Exercises at the piano save a teacher’s 
voice and get very natural voices from children. 

The vowels should be started early too. Again the children 
should feel, watch, and listen for a while before we expect them to 
say the vowels. I start with ar and e. I draw pictures of faces show- 
ng the way our mouths look when we say ar and e. I play a low 
‘-hord on the piano and say ‘‘ar’’ and then I play a high chord and 
say ‘‘e’’. Soon the children show me where I played. Later they tell 
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me what I played. The charts should be-built just as rapidly as the 
children can take the elements. 

As soon as I have' two elements that will make a word I put 
them together. Bee is the first word that I teach because children’s 
voices are so natural when they say it. When the children say their 
first word I make an accent chart. My chart is divided into three 
equal parts. In each division there is one long accent mark. I teach 
the children to clap one time for each of these marks. Then as the 
children learn one syllable words they are put on this chart. I print 
the word as it is spelled and to the left of it in parenthesis I write 
it as we say it. This forms a good habit that helps in the use of the 
dictionary later. 

By now the children understand what is expected of them. A 
new chart is begun whenever a word or expression that has a diff- 
erent accent is taught. 

Children should be taught marches, dances, little songs, or any 
exercise that will help them express themselves. I like to teach 
Mother Goose Rhymes in rhythm. They are simple and give the child- 
ren a good background in literature. 

I believe that when speech is taught this way it is thoroughly 
undersood by even tiny children and anything that is thoroughy 
understood will be remembered and used. 


+ 
THE PROBLEM OF UNINTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 
Mr. Boyp E. NEuson, Superintendent, Utah School 


The other day a gentleman invited me out to his car to inspect 
his new telephone. He said he had a few minutes before received 
a call from over 2000 miles away. He carried on this conversation by 
phone while driving sixty miles an hour. He told me of his new office 
phone which would record all messages while he was away for the 
afternoon. It did this upon a wire the size of a hair. Upon returning 
to his office and lifting the receiver the phone would respond to the 
cadence of his voice and relate the afternoon’s business. No one else 
could get the messages as no one else had the same voice cadence. 
He told me of the new wrist watch size radio that ‘he was purchasing. 
He planned on keeping informed of the days happenings whereve! 
he might be within the city. 

Seience has made unbelievable strides in the realm of sound 
However, I doubt that in the last decade any noticeable overall! 
improvement has been accomplished in the intelligibility of the deal 
child’s speech. In fact the war years brought about larger classes 
with less opportunity for individual speech instruction, and produced 
fewer trained teachers who might be expected to obtain high speech 
standards. While teachers, parents and friends near to our deaf 
boys and girls might generally understand their speech, to the 
casual listening lay public, unintelligibility of their speech is certain 
ly not the exception. 

As related to intelligible speech I might dwell at length upon 
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problems of language development, frequency of speech usage, in- 
dividual instruction, exactness and control in articulating speech 
elements, nasality accent, rhythm breath control, inflection and voice 
quality. I might attempt to define differences in aims toward in- 
telligible speech and normal speech. While these are of great im- 
portance, there are at the present time underlying factors of even 
greater significance. 

Unless we have teachers who are experts in dealing with the 
speech of the deaf child we cannot hope to gain general intelligibiity. 
By this I do not mean so termed teachers of speech, I mean teachers 
in general. When we are able to provide teachers of the total child 
instead of merely teachers of subject matter, we will raise our edu- 
cational standards and speech should receive its proportionate improve- 
ment. When we ean say ‘‘Every teacher is a teacher of speech,’’ 
‘‘Kvery teacher is a teacher of language,’’ ’’Every teacher is a 
teacher of citizenship and good work habits,’’ then we can expect 
more intelligible speech. It is true we will still need certain staff mem- 
bers with greater speciaization in speech than others, but all, not 
excluding the teacher who is deaf, should be teachers of speech. 

Science has brought us wonderful sound machines in the past few 
years. We have had sound and speech equipment of varying degrees 
of efficiency for many years. We have had hearing aids, audiometers, 
speech recorders, and instruments to demonstrate visible and tactile 
speech. Knowledge and methods of speech building and correction are 
not new. However, we have either not learned to use or have not made 
the opportunity to use the power that has been ours in the past. Only 
better trained and better quilified teachers and administrators can 
make use of the power that is now ours, and grasp the power of the 
future. Here lies the problem of unintelligibility. 

Language develpoment and teacher’s salaries; frequency of 
speech usage and methods of teacher selection or recruitment exact- 
ness and control in articulating speech elements and training in the 
use of speech and sound equipment; voice quality and speech educa- 
tion; individual instruction and a general understanding of educa- 
tional aims—all contribute to the problem of unintelligibility. The root 
of the problem lies in every teacher of the deaf being a teacher of the 
total child. 


os 


GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
Thursday, June 19, 1947—11-12:00 A.M. 


_ Presipent Serrtes: About six months ago I appointed Mr. 
Dwight Reeder as Chairman of a Committee to study the matter of 
reciprocity between the different states regarding pension plans. We 
tried to have a representative at the meeting of the one held in 
Atlantie City but failed. However, we are going to have one in a meet- 
ing held in Austin, Texas in November. 

I would like Mr. Reeder to explain briefly this plan and what 
we have in mind. Mr. Reeder. 


‘ 
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Mr. Reever: Doctor Settles and Friends—especially my teacher 
teach friends. I have a report to give this morning that I believe wil! 
be of vital interest, especially to the teachers of the deaf, as well as 
executive heads of schools for the deaf. It is on the subject of recip- 
roca] retirement benefits. 

Now, all of us some day are going to arrive at the age where we 
will want to retire, but unfortunately when we move from one schoo! 
for the deaf to another, it is usually to a different state, and usually 
we lose not only our retirement finances, but also the time that we 
have built up in the state where we have been serving. For that reason 
I would like to bring to your attention the possibility of a national 
retirement system or reciprocity. 

It is now worked by a committee appointed by the NEA presi- 
dent, but I believe that you teachers could go back to your respective 
states and, through the influence of your local teacher’ associations, 
could probobly prevail upon your superintendents to e.ll a meeting 
of perhaps university presidents, college presidents in your state, 
and the secretary to your retirement system. Put up a bill that would 
be comparable to that which is suggested by the NEA and do it in 
the same fiscal year as it is being done by all other states, and perhaps 
we would not lose our time and money when we move from one state 
to another. 

This is being brought to your attention merely for you to give 
it some thought and perhaps we may take some action on it at that 
time. Thank you. 

PresIpENT Serres: Thank you, Mr. Reeder. The Convention 
will now resolve itself in a business session and conduct any business 
that may be brought before it. The first order of business this morning 
will be the Treasurer’s Report. 


(Treasurer’s Report by Mr. Glenn Harris, Chairman of Auditing 
Committee :) 

The report is full and complete and has been audited by a certi 
fied public accountant. 

As Chairman of the Auditing Committee, I wish to call attention 
to only one paragraph in the certified public accountant’s report 
which is: 

‘*The records were in very good condition, and all funds of th: 
Convention appear to be fully accounted for during the nearly s:!) 
vears covered by the report. I feel that your treasurer has been con 
scientious and has taken a personal interest in the affairs of th 
convention. ”’ 

Mr. Harris: I move the adoption of this report by the Convention 

(Motion was duly seconded and carried) ; 

PRESIDENT SertTLes: Next, we will have the report of the R¢ 
solutions Committee, Doctor Ethel A. Poore. 

Doctor Poore: Mr. Chairman and Members of the Convention 
The Resolutions Committee would like to make its report in two se 
tions: First, the group of resolutions which may be adopted as 
whole and may be presented as a whole; and then those resolution 
that may require individual discussion and action. 
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AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


Report oF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Realizing the tremendous amount of time, planning and labor con- 
tingent upon arranging and earrying to fruition the professionally 
stimulating program of the Thirty-third Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf with its theme, ‘‘Growth Through Understand- 
ing,’” be it, 

Resolved, That we record our sincere gratitude to Dr. Clarence o. Settles 
and Dr. Leonard M. Elstad for arranging a program so replete with splendid 
speakers, demonstrations, exhabits and entertainment, 

That we extend our appreciation to Dr. and Mrs. Settles for their gracious 
hospitality and untiring attention to the comfort of all the Convention members, 

. That we thank the staff of the Florida School for the Deaf and Blind in its 
entirely for the extra effort and additional responsibilities it has assumed to- 
ward contributing to the success of this meeting, 

That we thank Mr. William McClure and his committee of interpreters for 
making the proceedings intelligible for the deaf, through the sign language, 

That we thank the speakers, both general and sectional, for their inspirational 
and informational addresses, : 

That we thank all the participants in the demonstrations, and all those 
individuals, schools and companies that have made materials available and ex- 
hibits possible, 

That we thank the press, particularly the St. Augustine Record, and the 
radio station, WFOY, for the fine publicity they have provided, 

That we make public recognition of the outstanding work and extend our 
sincere appreciation to Dr. Harry Best for the excellent contributions he has 
made in the field of the education of the deaf. 

Because of his many years of devoted consecration to the education and 
welfare of the deaf and the fine influence he has weilded in the Nation and the 
World on the progress in our field, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention in meeting assembled express its appreciation 
and at this time stand in recognition of this outstanding service of Dr. Percival 
Hall. 


(The Convention rose and applauded.) 

Respectfully submitted by your Committee on Resolutions com- 
posed of the Chairman, Mr. Mayers, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Kress, and Mr. 
Tollafson. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of these resolutions up to this 
point. oe 

(The motion was duly seconded that the first part of the resolu- 

tions be adopted. Motion carried.) 


Doctor Poorer: Resolved, that the Convention inaugurate at the 
next regular meeting a full discussion of the qualifications, training 
and duties of supervisors of pupils, counselors or house parents lead- 
ing to their presentation to the Conference of Executives for their 
consideration of the certification of house parents. 

This resolution was prepared by Mr. Mayers. He was speaking 
‘or the far West, and it was approved by the Committee on Resolutions. 
| will present that one and move its adoption. : 

PresmENT Serttes: Your Resolutions Committee just read a 
‘esolution that a plan be submitted to the Conference of Executives 
vhereby certificates may be given to House Mothers and House Fathers 
n schools for the deaf. What is your pleasure regarding this motion? 

(There being no discussion, the motion was duly seconded and 

carried. ) 
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Doctor Poore: In view of the importance of visual aids in the 
education of the deaf and the significant expansion of visual education 
throughout the Nation, be it 


Resolved, That the Constitution of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
be amended to include a Visual Section charged with the responsibility of 
giving such leadership as will encourage the development of visual tools ani 
techniques suitable for the instruction of the deaf, and the development of pro 
grams which might disseminate widely the ideas and techniques related thereto. 


This resolution was prepared by Mr. Hamilton who was in charee 
of visual educational program at the meeting. 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: You have heard the motion to create a Sec- 
tion on Visual Aid. I believe that if two-thirds of those assembled 
vote in favor of the creation of a new section, it may be created. Is 
there any discussion ? 

What is your pleasure? Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion was duly seconded and carried. ) 

Doctor Poore: This resolution has been submitted : 


Be It Resolved, That this Convention urge the passage by Congress of Senate 
Bill 1764, removing the disability of the Civil Service regulation on deaf people. 


This resolution was presented by Mr. Seal of the Louisiana School. 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: You have heard the resolution that has just 
been read by the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee that this 
convention urge the passage by Congress of Senate Bill 1764, remov- 
ing disability of the Civil Service regulations for the deaf. What is 
your pleasure? 

(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


PRESIDENT SeTrLes: The motion is passed and the Secretary of 
the Convention will please write to the proper persons in Washington 
urging that this disability clause against handicapped people be re 
moved from the Civil Service regulations. 

Frankly, all the agencies that work with the Federal Departmen 
of Vocational Rehabilitation have signed cooperative agreements. The 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf has not signed this 
agreement because I felt that it should be put before the body as « 
whole for a vote, rather than the Board of Directors taking action. 

I would like Mr. Howard M. Quigley to report on this matter o 
the cooperative agreement between the Convention of American In 
structors for the Deaf, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation o 
the Federal Security Agency. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATION WITH 
RESPECT TO THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE 
DEAF BY THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF, AND THE OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
by 
TlowarD M. QuieLEyY, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and t! 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation have agreed upon the followi 
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basie principles of cooperation requisite to a united approach to the 
development of maximum rehabilitation opportunities for the grad- 
nates and former students of State schools and other educational 
agencies for the deaf. 


I. REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Under the provisions of Public Law 113, the following services 
are made available for the purpose of rendering disabled persons fit 
for remunerative employment or more advantageously employable. 

1. Medical diagnosis and prognosis coupled with a vocational 
diagnosis as the basis for determining an appropiate plan for the 
individual. 

2. Vocational counseling to select suitable fields of work by re- 
lating occupational capacities to job requirements and community 
occupational opportunities. 

3. Medical, surgical, and psychiatric treatment including prosthe- 
tic appliances to afford physical restoration’ and medical advice in 
the type of service to be given. 

4. Physical and occupational therapy as a part of treatment 
where needed. 

5. Vocational training to furnish new skills where physical 
impairments incapacitate for normal occupations, or where skills 
become obsolete due to changing industrial needs. 

6. Lip reading, speech correction, and voice improvement train- 
ing. 

7. Financial assistance to provide maintenance and _ transport- 
ation during rehabilitation. 

8. Placement in employment to afford the best use of abilities 
and skills in accordance with the individual physical conditions 
and témperament, with due regard to safeguarding against further 
injuries. 

9. Folow-up on performance in employment to afford adjustments 
that may be necessary. 


II. Stare RELATIONS 


A. The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 


1. The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf wiil 
encourage ‘the State Schools and other educational agencies for the 
deaf to establish certain working relationships with the State Re- 
habilitation agencies. 

2. The Convention.of American Instructors of the deaf will en- 
courage the State schools and other educational agencies for the deaf 
to make full and proper use of the vocational rehabilitation services 
m.de available by the State Rehabilitation Agencies. 

3. The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf will en 
courage the State schools and other educational agencies for the deaf 
to inform its students and former students of the rehabilitation ser- 
Viies made available by the State Rehabilitation Agencies. 


3. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
1. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation will. encourage the 


‘ 
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State Rehabilitation Agencies to establish specifie working relation- 
ships with the State schools and other educational agencies for the deaf. 

2. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation will encourage the 
State Rehabilitation Agencies to make full and proper use of the 
services made available by State schools and other educational agen- 
cies for the deaf. 

3. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation will encourage the 
State Rehabilitation Agencies to acquaint deaf applicants of the 
services made available by the State schools and other educational 
agencies for the deaf. 


III. Researcu 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation will undertake jointly, from time 
to time, such studies and projects as might contribute to improved 
relationships between the educational agencies for the deaf and the 
State Rehabilitation Agencies. 


I move the adoption of this report, that this joint statement of 
principles be accepted by the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 


(The motion was duly seconded. Motion earried.) 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: Mr. Quigley, I want to thank you very much 
for drawing up this agreement. It has been quite a lot of work. 

Unless someone else has something under the head of Old Busi- 
ness, we will proceed to the order of New Business. What have you 
under the head of New Business. 


New Business 


Mr. Bru: The State of New Jersey has been functioning under 
its present constitution for the last 103 years. It has found that at 
times it is functioning under great difficulty. Currently, we are having 
in New Jersey a constitutional convention which is writing an entirely 
new constitution for the State of New Jersey. That constitution will 
be submitted to the voters of the State in November. 


Other states have found it necessary to revise and to write new 
constitutions. Other organizations have found that necessary. Cert 
organizations in certain states have found it advisable to hav: 
permanent committee which has as a function a constant study of 
constitution, and on the basis of that study the committee makes 
commendations for the revision of the constitution. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf will « 
brate its 100th Anniversary three years from now. I believe its pre: 
constitution is not that old, but we have had the present constitu 
for quite some time. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I move that the President be 
powered to appoint a committee of five members, one from each 
tion of the country, and one at large, to serve as Chairman, chat 
with the study of the constitution and recommending such revis 
as may seem desirable to the next regular meeting of the Convent 
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PRESIDENT SeTTLES: You have heard the motion. Is there a see- 
ond to it? 

(Motion duly seconded and carried.—to be appointed by the in- 

coming President. ) 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: What is the next order of New Business? 

Mr. Quietey: Mr. President, I would like to know what has been 
the disposition of the resolution passed in the 1941 Convention at 
Fulton, with regard to a vocational training course to be effected? 

Present Serrites: At the Fulton Convention, the following 
resolution was passed : 

Be It Resolved, That this Convention inaugurate at the next re- 
gular meeting an intensive training course for the benefit of train- 
ing teachers, and 

Be It Resolved, That the President be empowered to appoint a 
committee of five members of which the Vocational Section committee 
shall be the one to put this in effect. 


On March 26, 1942, the present convention appointed five mem- 
bers: Arthur Norris from Missouri, Chairman, Myers of Florida, 
member, Terrell of New York, member, Ennis of Iowa, member, and 
Wood of Wisconsin. 

The war came on and Mr. Norris resigned his position at the 
Missouri School and took a position in Baltimore, Maryland, and be- 
cause of the great difficulties brought on by the war very little was 
done towards carrying out this resolution. 

What do you wish to do about the resolution ? 


Mr. Quieter: Mr. President, I move the provisions of the resolu- 
tion be carried over, to become effective at the next regular meeting 
of the Convention. 

(Motion duy seconded and carried.) 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: What is the next order of New Business? 
Mr. Boatner. 

Mr. Boatner: I would like to bring up the matter regarding the 
publication of the Convention Bulletin. We have been printing for 
a good many years the Convention Bulletin and, while it has been 
useful, I am sure, from what I have heard others say, and the way I 
feel, I believe that its usefulness has declined a great deal. 

Now, we have as our official publication the American Annals of 
the Deaf. As far as I know, this body has never contributed anything 
to support the American Annals of the Deaf. It does put up $400.00 
a year. I believe, for the printing of the Convention Bulletin. 

I think this money would be much better used if it were used 

support the Annals which is in need of funds. 

I therefore move, Mr. President, that the publication of the Con- 
veiition Bulletin and the Vocational Bulletin be discontinued, and 
the annual allotment for this purpose be given to the American Annals 
of the Deaf, enabling that publication to include the material appear- 
in: in the two Bulletins. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

PRESIDENT SeTrLes: Motion has been made and seconded that the 
Curvention Bulletin and Vocational Bulletin be discontinued, and 
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the moneys allotted for this purpose be given to the American Annals 
of the Deaf. 

Is there any discussion ? 

(There was no discussion. Motion carried.) 

PRESIDENT Serres: What is the next order of New Business? 


Docter BsorLee: In conneetion with the motion just made and 
passed, I believe that the Convention should at this time be appraised 
of the fact that the finances of the Annals are in a somewhat sad plight: 
I do not think it is necessary to call the attention of this group to the 
fact that a dollar today is only worth about fifty cents, and I feel 
that it should be given the support to which it is justly entitled. 

Now, some years ago the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf subsidized the Annals by the small amount of money. They 
ran into financial difficulty and they requested that they be excused 
from sending any of their funds into the Annals’ fund. Since that 
time the matter has never again been revised, but I feel that the Annals 
has so much more for all of us, I believe the time has come for the 
Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf to assist the 
Conference of Executives to do this work. I will say the action was 
taken by the Conference of Executives this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to respectfully submit the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf authorize the subsidizing of the American Annals of the Deaf 


in an amount that shall be deemed advisable by the officers and the 
directors of the Convention. 

I move the adoption of this recommendation. 

(Motion was seconded. ) 


PRESIDENT SerrLes: Motion has been made to carry out the re- 
commendation that has been made by Doctor Bjorlee. Are there any 
further remarks? 

(There being no discussion, the motion was put to a vote and 

carried. ) 

PRESIDENT SeTries: We certainly do appreciate the work that 
has been done, and I think that these two men have done a splendid 
job, Mr. Brill worked untiringly, and Mr. Jones, who did the Voe- 
ational Bulletin has done an extremely fine job. 

PRESIDENT SeTTLEs: Is there any further new business ? 

Mr. UNDERHILL: I would like to make this motion: 

In view of the high cost of conducting the Convention’s busi! 

I move that the annual membership be increased from $1.00 to $° ! 
effective January 1, 1948. 

(Motion was seconded, put to a vote and carried. ) 

(At this point, Mr. Driggs invited the next convention to 

Valley, Idaho) 

Doctor Serres: Many of you who have lived in the West | 
what a wonderful country it is. I think Mr. Driggs has played i 
well this morning. 

Are there any other invitations for the next convention? | 
we will hear from them right now. 
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(No further invitations were extended.) 

Mr. Driggs, we appreciate that very fine invitation and we will 
turn it over to the Executive Committee for action. 

I will ask the Chairman of the Nominating Committee to come 
to the platform and please make his report. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
LLoyD BERG, Chairman 

|fhe committee completed our work because we felt that if we 
did not, we might not be able to finish it after that grand trip to 
Daytona Beach. I am glad that we are all here, true to President 
Settles’ prediction that we would be here for the meeting today. 

Our committee felt that we have had a great responsibility be- 
cause, you know as well as I do, that the selection of the officers, 
the directors, and the section committee leaders very largely is the 
success of our work during the next two years, and for the convention 
two years hence. We have approached our work with earnestness and 
sincerity. We tried to present the recommendations here on the basis 
of fairness for all of us and for the country at large, and to hold fast 
to the good traditions of this convention. 

As you know, there are five officers of the convention to be nomin- 
ated, three directors, and twelve section committee leaders. 

Our combined report and nominations are these: 


NOMINATIONS BY THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Or THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 
PRESIDENT 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, Tennessee School. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss Katherine A. Casey, Georgia School. 


SECRETARY 
Mr. Charles Falk, Nebraska School. 


DIRECTORS 


Dr. C. J. Settles, President, Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, St. Augustine, Florida. 

Mrs. Serenna Davis, Philadelphia, W & E Martin School. 

Karl Van Allen, Principal, Halifax School, Nova Scotia. 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS 


ART 
Mrs. Hazel McLaughlin, Iowa School. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 
Miss Mary Numbers, Clarke School. 
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CURRICULUM CONTENT Mr. 

Hugo Schunhoff, Missouri School. this afte 
this afte 

DEAF TEACHERS nation-w 


Chester Dobson, Minnesota School 


I an 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION a similai 

Paul Baldridge, Arizona School. the plat: 
for pane 

PRE-SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN to write 

Roy M. Stelle, Assistant Superintendent, Illinois School. Mr 


RESEARCH Alabamé 

Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, New Jersey School. gentlem 
we will : 

SPEECH The 


Miss Alice Rooney, Junior High School 47, New York. time tha 


SUPERVISION good qu 


Mr. Kenneth Huff, Arkansas School. 3 Aft 
mind wl 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION please r 


Mr. Myron A. Leenhouts, California School for the Deaf. not feel 
any mor 
no spee 
raise yo! 


PUBLICATION 
Tobias Brill, New Jersey School. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING Wit 
Mr. Lloyd Graunke, Missouri School. troduce 
Settles. 
Your entire Nomination Committee recommend that these nom- Doc 
inations be accepted. fami 
PRESIDENT SetrLes: Before putting the motion, I want to ask is well ] 
this question: This is a democratic form of government. Is there any- will bro 
body in this assembly who wants to nominate anybody from the floor? assignm 

d ; d a 
(No response. ) work. H 
A motion is before the house to elect the persons named as our Georgia, 
officers, our directors and our section leaders for the next two years, 1945. A 
as submitted by the Nomination Committee. Do I have a second? of Voca 
(The motion was duly seconded, put to a vote and carried.) al ao 

: : ani 

PRESIDENT SETTLES: Is there any further business to come be f tl et 
. ° » : . or B 
this meeting? If not, we will stand adjourned. i ; ‘ 
where h 
iain Mite ment of 


On 
ational - 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 2-3:30 p.m. ment th 


GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO VOCATIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


Presiding: Mr. Roy G. Park, Principal, Mississippi School. St tes | 
Paper: ‘‘Trends in Vocational Education’’—Dr. M. D. Mobley, Presi 1 his enga 
American Vocational Association. tu 
Panel: Mr. H. B. Cummings, Regional Representative of Rehabilit: . 
Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superintendent of Instruction, Georgia; Mr. Clau: M. Di ectot 
Andrews, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, Florida. the Am 
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Mr. Parks: There has been arranged for your pleasure a program 
this afternoon which I believe will be outstanding. We have with us 
this afternoon men on this panel who are known not only locally and 
nation-wide but also world-wide. 


I am going to ask that we conduct the meeting this afternoon in 
a similar fashion to the other general sessions, that is, the speakers on 
the platform will give short talks and then the meeting will be open 
for panel-type discussion. You have been given some cards on which 
to write the questions that you would like to ask these gentlemen. 


Mr. Brown of the Mississippi School and Mr. Scruggs of the 
Alabama School will pass among you after we have heard these 
gentlemen and pick up your eards, bring them to the platform, and 
we will see what answers we can get. 


There is no more important subject to be considered at the present 
time than vocational education, and I hope that we will have some very 
good questions and have a lively discussion. 


After the cards have been passed, and a question comes to your 
mind which you would like to have one of these gentlemen answer, 
please raise your hand and we will attempt to have it answered. Do 
not feel that because you have handed your ecard in you cannot ask 
any more questions. The only requirement that we ask is that there be 
no speeches from the floor. We will reserve all speeches up here so 
raise your hand and ask your questions. 


Without further ado I am going to ask Doctor Settles to in- 
troduce these gentlemen and we will go on with the program. Doctor 
Settles. 


Doctor Serrtes: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. We are 
honored and pleased to have with us this afternoon a gentleman who 
is well known as an authority on vocational rehabilitation work. He 
will broadeast at 5:15 P.M. over WFOY telling something of his 
assignment to Germany in connection with vocational rehabilitation 
work. He is a state director of Vocational Education for the State of 
Georgia, President of the Vocational Educational Association in 
1945. He was President of the National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education in 1940. He is a member of the Internation- 
al Vocational Educational Committee. He made a study last January 
and February for the Board of Regents and the Board of Education 
for the State of California. He has just returned from Germany, 
where he served as consultant for two months, to the military govern- 
ment of Germany. 


On educational matters, he made a study of Germany’s Voe- 
ational Education Program and recommended to the military govern- 
ment the necessary and desirable reforms. He returned to the United 
Stotes last week, June 11th, flying back in order that he might fill 
hiv engagement here this afternoon. 


I am pleased to introduce to you Doctor M. D. Mobley, State 
Di eetor of Vocational Education of Georgia, and the President of 
th: American Vocational Association. Doctor Mobley. 
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TRENDS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Dr. M. D. Mosiey, President, American Vocational Association 


Mr. Parks,. Mr. President, and Members of this Convention: [ 
am very happy indeed to have the honor and privilege of meeting 
here with you today. This is one of the few times in my life that I have 
appeared before such a distinguished group totally unprepared to 
speak on the subject that has been assigned to me. I feel that I have 
hardly landed when I arrived in Atanta last week. I had so many 
things piled up on my desk, that I have been working about eighteen 
or twenty hours a day trying to clear up matters so that I could be 
here with you today—so I have had little or no time to make any 
preparation for my part of this program. 


I am very glad indeed that arrangements have been made for 
a question-answer type of program. I think there is more to be 
gained in that fashion, and, should any questions be directed at me, 
I would like to do with you here as a friend of mine who was speak- 
ing to an audience when he was not prepared. When he finished, he 
said, ‘‘Now I will be glad to answer or try to answer any questions 
that you have.’’ Some fellow fired a question at him that he had no 
idea how to answer, and without attempting to answer it, he looked 
him in the eye and said, ‘‘Now, that shows you are interested. Now, 
are there any more questions ?’’ 


I assume that you have had a number of welcoming addresses 
from various people of Florida, but, since most of you in order to 
reach Florida had to pass through my home state, I feel that it would 
not be amiss to also welcome you to the State of Georgia; and in 
welcoming you to the State of Georgia, I would like to remind you that 
it is the state from which Smith and Hughes and George Dean come 
from who, as you know, are responsible for our two vocational bills: 
the Smith-Hughes bill and the George Dean bill. Now it has changed 
to the George Barden bill. We are glad you had the opportunity of 
passing through the state that has furnished the national leadership 
for the passage of most of our vocational bills that are providing 
funds for vocational educational throughout the nation. And I would 
like to welcome you to the state which was the first state in the Union 
to provide vocational funds for a school for the deaf. I believe we 
started in 1938 providing federal aid for the promotion of vocational 
education in the Georgia School for the Deaf. We have not been ale 
to increase our aid as much as I would like to see, but we hope t)iat 
the new money that may be provided under the George: Barden .\ct 
will make that possible. 


You will note from the program that the subject for discuss 
here this afternoon is ‘‘Trends in Vocational Education.’’ I wo 
like, first of all, to mention some of the trends on an internati: 
scale. It has been my privilege for the past several years to serve 
an International Vocational Investigating Committee, and prio! 
my experience on that committee I had little knowledge of what 
going on outside of the United States so far as vocational educa 
is concerned. But I learned in the last year and in recent mo: 
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that there is tremendous expansion of vocational education through- 
out the world. 

Russia is developing a very comprehensive program. Throughout 
Europe all of the countries there are expanding their programs. Only 
recently the various states of Germany in the U. 8S. zone adopted 
new constitutions, and in each of these constitutions they have pro- 
visions for making great strides in vocational education even thougn 
Germany has for years been one of the world leaders in this field 
and in this type of education. But in the constitution they point oui 
that the primary objectives of education shall be that of training 
people for useful and gainful employment and to train them in the 
various vocations. 

And then, in South America great strides are being made. I 
know that there are several letters on my desk, which I have been 
unable to answer as yet, asking me to help find personnel for various 
types of vocational work in Brazil. In the Cenrtal American countries 
progress is being made in vocational education. 

With regard to the trend in this country, as most of you know, 
the trend in college education in the past forty years has been to- 
ward vocational education. Often, when I talk with people, I get the 
impression that they think of vocational education in terms of an 
auto mechanic, or agriculture, or homemaking, or some occupation of 
that type. But vocational education is just as broad and just as com- 
plex as the occupations in which people engage, and we have vocation- 
al education on college level just as we have it on less than college 
level. In other words we are training doctors, lawyers, teachers, pre .ch- 
ers, dentist=, engineers, and so forth. I can remember the time just 
a few years ago when at most of our colleges a large percentage of 
those enrolled were studying courses that would lead to an A.B. 
degree. Today, in most of our colleges, people are taking courses that 
lead to definite professions—the majority of them are. In fact, there 
have been more changes on the college level in the direction of vo- 
cational education than on the secondary level, even though there 
have been great changes there. 

As evidence of the interest in this field, at the last session of 
Congress a new bill was passed known as the George Barden Act. 
and the bill was passed with one dissenting vote in the House, and 
no dissenting votes in the Senate. 

One of the most recent developments, and one I think will grow, 
is the development of aerial vocational schools. Mississippi has a num- 
ber of aerial vocational schools. The State of New York is developing 
rapidly in that field. These schools are called ‘‘technical institutes’’. 
It is my understanding that a large sum of money has been appro- 
priated in the development in this type of institution. One of the 
reasons for these aerial schools’ being erected in areas not too thickly 
populated is because it is possible to have many people interested in 
various occupations to afford the development of such a school. So 
the trend not only in this nation, but through the world, is toward 
more practical types of education. : 

Before concluding my brief remarks, I would like to point out to 
you some of the needs for expanding the program in this country. 
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For years and years we imported, so to speak, most of our skilled 
workers to this country from Europe. That was back before we were 
so strict on our immigration laws. We imported literally millions of 
people who became the force of skilled workers of this nation. In 
recent years we have tightened our immigration laws and therefore 
we are not importing as many people as we once did; which means 
that if we are to hold our place in the world, in world trade, and in 
world production, we must of necessity train our own people. 

I ean remember just a few years ago one of the industries in 
my own state, Georgia Marble Works. This company for years im- 
ported Italians to do the work in the marble yard. Then, we set up 
a training program to train native Georgians for the work. Three 
years ago I visited this plant and the manager took me by the arm 
and led me through the plant. He said, ‘‘Mobley, I will give you a 
hundred dollars if you find a single person here in this plant that 
grew up more than a hundred miles away.’’ In other words they 
were forced to train our own people to fill those jobs, and I think as 
time goes on, as we continue to tighten our immigration laws, we will 
be forced to retain more of our people to fill the gaps that once were 
filled from Europe. 

Then, I would like to point out to you that at the present time, 
almost anyone, trained or untrained, can obtain a job. I sometimes 
think that if an over-sized ape with winning ways should walk into 
an employment office in many of our industries, they would put him 
to work. But those conditions are not going to last. As other nations 
get back on their feet and back into production, particularly Europe, 
then we are going to begin to meet competition such as we have never 
had before, and if we hope to maintain the standard of living of 
which we brag so much here in America, we must be able to have 
workers who can turn out more production-per-man than workers in 
any other part of the world. So the hope of this country and the 
hope of maintaining a high standard of living for all of our people is 
dependent in a large measure on the sort of training that we give 
to our people to prepare them so that they can turn out more pro 
duction-per-man than any other part of the world. 

I ean remember just a few years ago, as all of us can, back in th: 
early *30’s when we had millions of people unemployed. The traged) 
of that situation was that many of them were not only unemploye«! 
but unemployable. I know that we criticized, and often rightly so 
the work of the WPA workers. But the tragedy of the matter wa: 
that many of them knew how to do was rake leaves, cut grass, anc 
lean on shovels. Therefore, one of the problems ahead of us is ti 
provide more and better vocational training in order to make ou: 
people employable. Before a person can hope to secure and hold : 
job, he must be employable. We must be able to meet competition 
not only among the various states, but also throughout the world. 

I certainly am glad to have this opportunity to at least ope: 
this discussion and to be meeting with a group of people who ar 
doing an outstanding job. To me you are indeed missionaries of th 
finest sort. You are carrying out that principle that we all like t 
think we are doing. I never think of a missionary unless I think o 
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a missionary back in the early days who was in one of the dark corners 
of Africa and was caught by a bunch of cannibals. They carried him 
to their c:mp and were preparing to eat him. While they were having 
their ceremonial dances and running about as they do, this mission- 
ary talked in sign language and in any other way he could with the 
old chief, and he said, ‘‘ You know, I am a tough old guy. You wouldn’t 
enjoy eating me.’’ He saw he wasn’t making much of an impression 
on the chief, so he pulled up his trouser leg and cut a little strip 
off of his leg near the calf and handed it to him and said, ‘‘Try that 
and see how tough it is.’’ So the old chief chewed on it a bit, spit it out 
and turned him loose. The story goes that remained there working 
with those cannibals for twenty years before they discovered he had 
a wooden leg. 

Doctor Serres: Thank you very much, Doctor Mobley. The 
talk was very timely and very informational. In your reference to 
the WPA, I am reminded of a project we started here in Florida. 
We wired up to Washington and advised that we were starting this 
project and that we needed five thousand shovels. President Roosevelt 
wired back and said, ‘‘We are out of shovels. Tell them to lean on 
each other.’ 

The speaker is well known in the Southeastern states. He is a 
regional representative for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Federal Security Agency. He represents the Federal office in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Porto Rico, with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 
He was educated at Yale University and received an A.B. degree; he 
holds an M.A. degree from Harvard and has done considerable post- 
graduate work in Columbia University. He has had experience as a 
principal and superintendent of the city schools in Tennessee. He was 
a professor of Psychology and Education in Tennessee State Teachers 
College, and has had extended experience in the rehabilitation of both 
soldiers and civilians. 

I take a great deal of pleasure in presenting our friend, Mr. H. 
B. Cummings, Regional Representative, Office of Vocational Rehabi- 
litation, with his office in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Cummings: Mr. Parks, Doctor Settles, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Doctor Mobley has outlined for you the general program of 
vocational education. Vocational education, as you know, covers the 
felds of agriculture, home economies, trades and industries, distribu- 
tive education, including commerical education and vocational guid- 
ance. 

This program was initiated in the United States in 1917. Mr. 
Mobley was telling me last night as we came down on the train from 
Atlanta that some noted vocational educators from Germany were 
called to the United States in 1911 and had mueh to do in formulating 
these so-called Smith-Hughes laws, which passed in 1917, and which 
inaugurated the program of vocational education in this country. 

I want to talk to you for a little while about a special phase 
of vocational education which is related to the disabled. This phase 
of vocational education is covered by the term ‘‘ vocational rehabilita- 
tion.’’ It is the purpose of this program to aid disabled individuals, 
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men and women, black and white, sixteen years of age and above, who. 
by virtue of some mental or physical impairment, are not able to take 
their places in society, and to take their places in normal industry 
without some special preparation. 

It was not long after the passage of the vocational educational 
act in 1917 until it was realized that special services had to be render- 
ed along vocational lines to the disabled, that it would not be possible 
to carry them along with the so-called able-bodied; that they could 
not profit by all of the training given to the able-bodied, but that 
they needed more specialized training, specialization, more individual 
attention, in order to become prepared for taking their places in 
society and industry. So it was not long—three years to be exact 
—after the passage of the Vocational Education Act that there was 
passed by the Congress a Vocational Rehabilitation Act. That Act 
became law in June 1920, after getting the signature of the then 
president, Woodrow Wilson. 

The Act has gone through various states. It has been amended 
from time to time. At the present time a program of vocational 
rehabilitation is in effect in each of the forty-eight States of the Union, 
in the District of Columbia, in Hawaii, In Alaska, and in Puerto 
Rico. So we have fifty-two programs of vocational rehabilitation carried 
on for the benefit of the disabled. 

It was not long after we started a vocational training program 
for the disabled that we discovered that other services than vocational 
training were necessary in order to prepare these persons for employ- 
ment. I refer to medical services, physical restoration services, the 
furnishing of artificial aids, limbs, legs, braces, hearing aids, and 
the like, hospitalization, surgery, necessary occup.itional tools and 
equipment in order for the man or woman to pursue the trade for 
which he had been trained, and for those who were unable to pay 
for it themselves, living, maintenance, room and board ,so that thev 
could sustain themselves while they were being prepared for a vocation. 

We then have in the United States fifty-two programs of vocation- 
al rehabilitation carried on by State Boards of Education in the res 
pective states and territories. 

I would like to impress upon you strongly the fact that thes 
programs are state programs; they are state-operated; the state 
selects the personnel; the state decides upon the rules and regulations 
and policies, and puts them in a plan of operation. 

The Féderal Government cooperates with the states, both finan 
cially and through its efforts to encourage the states and to help th 
states improve their programs generally and to do a better job. 

With reference to the deaf, I would like to call your attention ti 
a few specific points. You folks are particularly interested in tha 
group. I would like to make it very plain here, however, the Federa 
Rehabilitation Law was not passed with the intent of taking ove 
the function of any existing agency. We do not—when I say ‘‘we’ 
I mean the Federal Government and the States combined, because w 
are cooperating in doing the job. We do not have our own schools no 
do we expect to have them. We do not have our own hospitals, we d 
not have our own agencies to manufacture artificial appliances. W 
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make use of existing facilities wherever they may be. In serving the 
deaf the Rehabilitation Departments in the respective states would like 
very much to cooperate with your schools in finishing the product 
which you have so ably started, but which in many instances you are 
not able to complete, by virtue of the limited number of courses that 
you are able to give in your vocational department, by virtue of the 
fact that it is almost impossible to equip one given school with all 
the types of machinery that would be needed to train the deaf in all 
types of jobs that they would like to do. So there is necessity, it 
seems to me, for a close relationship between your school and your 
State Department of Education—the Rehabilitation Division of the 
State Department of Education. 

I would like to impress upon you the fact that rehabilitation, 
by virtue of law, can render a lot of services to the disabled which 
would not otherwise be rendered. I doubt that you who are handling 
the deaf have available money for the hospitalization of those cases 
for operations, in the event that an operation would improve the hear- 
ing condition of the individual, or for purchasing hearing aids. If 
you have a hard of hearing indivdual who ean profit by the use of 
an aid, you can give him vocational training in a limited number of 
trades, because each school is restricted as I understand, to a limit- 
ed number of trades. 

I would like to suggest this further: Every boy and every girl in 
your school is a potential client for vocational rehabilitation. Every 
one of them. Why? There are only two requisites for eligibility: 
(1) That the individual handicap be so great as to be a vocational 
hindrance to him. In other words, without special preparation he is 
not able to follow a given vocation. So I think as I say advisedly, that 
every boy and every girl in every school for the deaf in the United 
States is a potential client for vocational rehabilitation. 

Last October we held in Atlanta a regional conference made up 
of representatives from the schools for the deaf and the blind—we 
included both groups—the directors of rehabilitation in the respective 
states, and the State Superintendents of Education who, by virtue 
of their office, are executive officers of the State Boards of Education. 
We think we did a pretty good job, Doctor Elstad, as a beginning. 
[t was the breaking of the ice in this proposal that State Schools for 
the Deaf; and State Rehabilitation Agencies, understand each other 
a little better; that we know each other’s program a little better; 
that each knows what the other can do for this deaf individual be- 
vause it is he in whom we are both primarily interested. If we are 
ot, we ought to quit the business we are in. If it isn’t our primary 
nterest to see that that disabled individual—in your ease a deaf 
ndividual—is given an opportunity to take his place in society 
tlong with so-called normal individuals. You notice I use the term 
‘so-called’’. I think there are very few normal individuals. Most 
f us have flat feet, ingrown toe-nails, bad teeth, wear glasses, in- 
‘rown disposition, chip on the shoulder we want to knock off all the 
ime. Something is wrong with nearly all of us, so there isn’t much 
irgument on my part about the normal individual. I think he is 
‘are. As a matter of fact, it was my privilege during the first world 
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war to examine large numbers of soldiers, and do you know that doc 
tors and psychologists found that ten percent—only ten percent of 
all the boys between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five passed the 
physical test 100%. Ten percent. Only one out of every ten was able 
to pass a perfect physical examination. 

You have heard some of the figures quoted from the recent worl: 
war about how many boys were turned down because of bad teeth 
and other physical impairments. The philosophy of rehabilitation is: 
To work on what is left and not to worry about what is gone. I don’t 
talk to a deaf person about his deafness. I talk to him about his in- 
telligence, about his ability, about his personality, about what kind 
of heart and lungs and so forth that he has. I am interested in what is 
left. ‘Rehabilitation is of necessity going to build on what the individ- 
ual has, not on what he has lost. There are some things he cannot do 
by virtue of his disability. Let us forget it. Let us think though about 
those things that he can do, and I think those offices that are dealing 
with these disabled people ought to do a good deal of counseling and 
guiding them in the right channel. I think if you do not have in your 
school persons trained in vocational guidance, you ought to eall on 
your State Rehabilitation Department to send you someone a year 
or two before your graduates are going to leave school, to talk with 
those graduates, as to their future, as to what they would like to do. 


You know that all of the success we have depends a great deal 
on how well we like to do it. Therefore, the individual must have a 
ereat deal to do, and a great deal to say in determining the job that he 
is to follow for the rest of his life. And it isn’t a minor thing. It is 
a major thing to help a fellow decide what he is going to do for the 
rest of his life. 


I would guess, Doctor Settles, it is almost as important as taking 
unto yourself a wife. This business of a vocation is going to last a 
long time—at least, we hope it does. Not all wives last a long time, 
but we hope that this business of vocational preparation, vocationa! 
choice, we hope the man is getting into something that he is going 
to stay with for a long time, and that he is going to work at it so 
well that he will make progress as time goes on. 

In this guidance I think we should always think about at leas’ 
four different things about that individual and get him to thinkin; 
about those four things: A boy comes in and wants to be a eertai! 
type of tradesman. The first thing he has to decide is: Can he meet th 
physical requirements of that job. If I am a little hunchback, ver 
weak in the back, haven’t strength to lift anything, there are man: 
jobs that are out of my category immediately. Can I meet the physica 
requirements ? 

Every job has physical requirements. It does not take any stre ¢: 
to repair watches and clocks. You sit all day and you are right ove 
a bench. You need good, nimble fingers and a steady nerve and som: 
mechanical ability. But you don’t need strength. Can I meet th 
physical requirements of the job? 

Second: Can I meet the educational and mental requiremen‘ 
of the job? There are jobs running the whole gamut, some jobs a 
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illiterate can do, some jobs take a very highly trained individual, 
some jobs a moron can do, and some jobs a high mentality. 

I have been told, Doctor Settles, there are some jobs for morons 
in this country than there are morons to fill them. I think there is 
probably some truth in that. The routinized job is the same thing 
over and over again. No initiative, no thought, just follow the same 
old line. Of course, the moron is a dangerous fellow to have around. 
If something new happens, he does not know what to do. He ean just 
follow the same old job. 

I have no idea how many morons we retained in the first world 
war and put to peeling spuds—potatoes ; you know, we called potatoes 
‘*spuds”’ in the first world war. A moron was the best spud peeler 
you ever saw. He would be peeling them just as thin and carefully at 
the end of eight hours as he would at the beginning of the eight 
hours. Put an intelligent man on that job and in fifteen minutes he 
would be slicing them in half and throwing them away because the 
job was too far below him. So, not only must we get this individual! 
to determine whether he can meet the physical reguirements, but 
also if he can meet the physical, mental and educational reguirements 
of the job he wants to do. If he cannot, he should go to school and 
prepare for it. . 

The third and one that I would like to impress on you very much: 
Can he meet the social requirements of the job? Now, by ‘“‘social re- 
quirements.’’ I mean honesty; I mean sincerity; I mean truthful- 
ness; I mean ability to get along with other folks. Do you know there 
are more unemployed people in the world today by virtue of some 
personality difficulty than because of a physical difficulty or because 
of lack of training? The fellow who can’t get along with his boss, 
the fellow who cannot get along with his fellow employees is not 
going to remain employed very long. You know them. You have seen 
lots of them. The fellow that is here today, there tomorrow, and some- 
where else the next day— he cannot stay put. I think you folks, while 
their personalities to see that they can get along with other people, 
these boys and girls are in school, can do a great deal to develop 
to see to it that they are honest, to see to it that they are truthful, 
to see to it that they are capable. 

To discuss another factor that comes into their personality. The 
man who drinks too much cannot hold the job. 

Can I meet the physical requirements. Can I meet the mental 
educational requirements? Can I meet the social requirements? 

And finally, can I meet the job requirements. Do I know what a 
man has to do to be a radio mechonie? If I do not I ean go to rehabili- 
tation and get taught how. If I am crippled up, have a broken knee, 
all doubled over and cannot walk right, I can go to rehabilitation and 
have them send me to a hospital to get the knee straightened, and 
then do the job. 

There are many things that rehabilitation can do to aid you in 
your work, and ultimately the disabled, the deaf in your ease, in 
securing their right places in society and in employment. 

Doctor Settles, I am glad to have had this opportunity to appear 
before this group. I really enjoyed the meeting that we had in Atlanta 
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last Fall. If Mrs. Poore, Doctor Rankin, Mr. Brown and all you folks 
seated in the audience were not here, } would say that I thought it 
was one of the best bunch of school folks I had anything to do with. 
Two more of them, Mr. Hollingsworth and Doctor Elstad were at the 
meeting. We are going to have a follow-up meeting of that sometime 
in St. Augustine and see whether we cannot get a little further along 
in this matter of cooperation between the State School of the Deaf 
and the State Rehabilitation Agencies. 

Again I want to thank you for this opportunity of addressing 
you. 

Doctor Serres: Mr. Cummings, we certainly appreciate your 
presence here this afternoon and we all profited a great deal by 
the splendid remarks you have made. 

You made the remark that most of us are abnormal. I kepi 
thinking where I was going to get out. I am a little bald-headed, 
but outside of that I am pretty good. I am a little like the negro 
they had up for stealing. They brought him up to court and the 
judge said, ‘‘Rastus, did you steal any chickens?’’ The negro said, 
‘*No, suh.’’ The judge asked, ‘‘Did you steal any geese?’’ The negro 
said, ‘‘No, suh.’’ The judge said, ‘‘Get out of here.’’ When the negro 
got around the corner, he said, ‘‘If the judge asked me did I steal 
ducks, he would have had me.’’ 

The next gentleman that I am going to introduce is one with 
whom I have worked pleasantly and in a cooperative way for the 
further training for our boys and girls for many years. He always 
been ready to take our boys and girls over after we have done what we 
could and to give them further training. As Mr. Cummings said, it 
is not possible for State Schools to have a range of trades that will 
take care of all the boys and girls who want to follow different voe.- 
tions. 

One thing I think we are doing a better job in is the ma‘ter of 
studying aptitudes and traits in children. I have watched their 
growth in that respect, with much interest and I hive watched it 
very carefully. In our State Schools we are all giving much more 
time to that. 

I am going to present to you now our own State Director of 
Vocational Training and Rehabilitation. Mr.. Claud M. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews: Doctor Settles, Chairman Parks, Ladies and 
Gentlemen .I cannot forego the opportunity to tell a little story about 
our neighbor state, Georgia. Our good friend, Doctor Mobley, who 
so ably and interestingly addressed you, gave me the clue to a story 
which I heard but do not vouch for, but which sounds as though 
it might at least be good enough to tell, if not the truth. 

The story is about a G. I. who served in the tropics where he made 
friends with a monkey and the monkey accompanied him back to his 
native State of Georgia and being a good imitator, he tried to do 
everything the G. I. did. After the G. I. had been home a little while, 
he went out to pick some cotton. The monkey went right out ani 
started picking cotton and it wasn’t very long before the monkey 
was doing about a good a job as the G. I. The story is that a member 
of the legislature saw the monkey, saw how good at cotton picking 
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he was and he read of the labor shortage and of the great difficulty 
they had getting workers to pick cotton, so.he went to the legislature 
and introduced a bill. They decided that they would pass a law to 
get a‘shipload of monkeys, getting the G. I. to train them. They had 
quite an argument about it and it seemed everybody was favorable. 
But one farmer, a member of the legislature said that although he 
had seen the monkey pick cotton and he believed the G. I. could 
train other monkeys to pick cotton, he didn’t think he wanted that 
kind of arrangement made because, he said, they would get a great 
deal of those monkeys and they would multiply and cover the state; 
they would finally come to depend on them, and just when they were 
very dependent on them for their labor, the Yankees would come 
down and free them and they would have to live with them. 

The topie this afternoon is ‘‘Trends in Vocational Education.’ 
I am in the very fortunate position of following Doctor Mobley who 
told you a great deal about vocational education and who is an out- 
standing authority on that subject. I also am fortunate in following 
Mr. Cummings, who knows more about vocational rehabilitation and 
vocational education as applied to the handicaps of the disabled than 
any man I know. So there is not much left for me to say, and I 
know you are glad of that. So after a few. remarks, I am going to 
turn you over to the forum and hope that I can participate perhaps 
in some of the questions. 

One trend that I would like to point out in vocational education 
is attendeney to bring vocational and general education closer to- 
gether. We have found, in fact, that the vocational man must also 
have a good foundation in general education and the person trained 
in general education must be trained vocationally. So I would say 
there is a trend to broaden this base in vocational education 

In vocational rehabilitation there is a trend toward broadening 
the base, that is, taking in more types of service. There is also a trend 
which might be ealled ‘‘specialization.’’ 

For instance, we depend a great deal more than we used to on 
the psychologist, on the doctor. We hardly do anything now without 
the advice of the doctor. Some of your friends think we have gone a 
little too far in that direction, but I am sure that we had previously 
gone too far in the other direction without sufficient advice from 
medical man. 

Another trend that I think is very fortunate, and certainly we 
are very glad for it, is the trend for cooperative agreement. Only 
recently Doctor Settles and I put into words what we have been 
trying to do in deeds for a number of years, and I would like here 
to thank Doctor Settles for his compliment and to return the compli- 
ment. I would like to pile it on even a little thicker, if possible, to 
Doctor Settles, because he has been a grand man to work with, and 
Ww certainly did not have very much need, that I could see, of writing 
aything on paper. But if Doctor Settles should drive his automobile 
tco fast it might jump in the St. Johns River sometime, so I thought 
perhaps maybe we should have something on paper just to show our 
good faith to future generations. 

I believe that that just about covers the thought I have on this. 


? 
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There are many, many things we of course can say regarding the 
trends in vocational education, and particularly in rehabilitation. 
But aside from the things that have already been said, I believe 
there is not a great deal that I should detain you with now, so I will 
give the rest of my time to questons. 

Doctor Serrttes: Mr. Andrews, thank you very much for your 
remarks. Since you think we have done so well, I have a bunch of 
boys and girls to turn over to you very soon. 

Mr. Parks: Remember what I said before: You do not need neces- 
sarily limit yourselves to just the one question you have written. 
Some of the questions which you have written may eall for another 
question. If after we have answered some of the questions you wish 
further explanation, just raise your hand and we will recognize you 
as quickly as possible. 

The first question that I have, I am going to ask Doctor Mobley 
to answer. 

The question is: Why can’t we get federal funds for the salaries 
of all vocational teachers who have degrees? 

Doctor Mosuey: Mr. Parks and Ladies and Gentlemen: I pre- 
sume that this has to do with salaries of vocational teachers employed 
in schools for the deaf. I do not know that there is any reason. This 
is of course a matter of State Control. In other words, in each state 
a plan for vocational education is developed, and is approved by 
the State Vocational Board or authority that is in charge. So far as 
I know there is no reason why you cannot. A few years ago there was 
some such regulation in the policies, federal vocational policies, that 
made it necessary for an institution to be under a board of education. 
In facet, Mr. Hollingsworth, as I remember, back when we started 
aiding the Georgia School for the Deaf, it set up under the Welfare 
Department, and not under the Board of Edueation. Since, it has 
been put under the Board of Education, but back at the time we 
started aiding by, I guess you would say, beating the devil around 
the stump, we aided through a local board of education. We were 
perfectly legal. In other words, I found in spending state. and federal 
funds that they may criticize you for spending money that is not 
quite occarding to Hoyle, but they cannot put you in jail unless 
some of the money finds its way into your pocket. 

Mr. Parks: Does that answer your question? 

A Voice: Would Doctor Mobley say how many states have that 
aid ? : 

Doctor Mosuey: No. I do not know. I would like to know. I 
would like to see the hands of the different states that are receiving 
either state of federal aid from the vocational board for the prograi 
you have in your school ? 

(There was a showing of hands from Mississippi, Alabama, ard 

Georgia. ) 

Doctor Mosiey: Only three. 

A Voice: Four. And the State of Florida. 

A Voice: And all of them in the south. 

A Voice: Last year I tried very hard to get some federal a | 
under the Smith-Hughes bill or any other way I could get it, and ‘t 
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was turned down because our school was not under the State Board 
of Edueation. 

Docror Moszey: Is that a state or federal or local regulation? 

A Voice: I was turned down by the vocational advisor for the 
State Department of Education, in the A & M College in the State 
(New Mexico). 

Mr. Parks: Possibly this will clarify your situation. I am going 
to read this question: 

The uestion: What are the requirements for a school and its 
vocational teachers to participate in the funds provided by this Smith- 
Hughes Act? 

Docror Mostey: What are the requirements for a school and 
its vocational teachers to participate in the funds provided by the 
Smith-Hughes Act? 

I think that would vary from state to state, but it would be 
very similar. In other words, each state sets up its own state plan, 
and there is a good deal of difference among the states on those plans 
that are submitted. But that would be rather difficult to answer. 

In my own state, they must meet the same requirements as teach- 
ers in any of the schools, so far as training and experience and so 
forth. I believe that is the way we work it. In other words, Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth, when he employs a teacher, tries to employ one that holds 
a voeational certificate approved by the State Board. 

A Voice: The regulation regarding that, is it in Bulletin No. 1? 

Doctor Mosuey: It is very general in there. It varies from state 
to state. For example, in most of the states an agricultural teacher 
must hold a degree and must have had certain professional training 
in the field of education. In the trade and industrial field most em- 
phasis is put on the ability to do a job. In other words, they must be 
a master mechanic or have had the training from the standpoint 
of scholastic training is lower. 

A Voice: Basie requirements are laid down in Bulletin No. 1. 

Doctor Mosiey: That is right, but they are very general and 
the state has a good deal of leeway. 

Mr. Parks: I have a question here now. We will switch over 
just for variety and we may get back to that question a little later on. 
In the event we don’t I would advise you superintendents and teach- 
ers and principals to get in touch with Doctor Mobley after the meet- 
ing and he ean probably answer a whole ‘lot of your individual 
questions much better than he could in the general meeting. 

Now, here is aquestion I think we will ask Mr. Cummings. He 
should be familiar with this: 

Question: Is it true that industry generally would train their 

n personnel in specific trades or jobs thereby requiring only a 
ckground of general shop training for most job-seekers? 

Mr. Cummings: I think we all know that nearly every employer 
has his way of doing a job. The fundamentals of doing a specifie type 
0: work, of course, are the same, but we all have our little peculiari- 
tics. Sometimes a boy or girl has to unlearn something he has learned 
in school, when he goes to a new employer. That is one reason in 
re iabilitation work that we do a great deal of what is known as ‘‘on- 
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the-job training.’’ It is sometimes called ‘‘employment training.”’ 
That training follows school training .The boy has been given the 
fundamentals in school. But in order to get the hang of how the thing 
is done in industry, he is given a short period of orientation within 
the shop, in which he gets training from the shop man, the foreman or 
somebody to whom he is assigned, and gets on to the ropes of how 
it is done in that particular shop. 

That is another objection I have in trying to do all of this 
training within a school. So frequently in school, I am sorry to say, 
the machinery, the equipment that we use is much like the equipment 
that the boy will be put on when he gets into a job. There is a rapid 
change in equipment, it is new, it is coming out new all the time. 
It is pretty hard for the schools, unless they have a great deal of money, 
to keep their equipment modern. And the boy who has learned on one 
type of equipment has many new things to learn in his new job. 

I would say to this question: My observation leads me to believe 
that the majority of employers would like to have something to do 
with training their employees. As a matter of fact, in the State of 
Georgia a few years ago, a deaf boy who had finished, I think, at 
Mr. Hollingsworth’s school was put in a printing plant in Atlanta. 
The rehabilitation counselor had been working for some time with the 
owner of the plant to take a deaf boy. The employer said, ‘‘I don’t 
want him. I would have to write everything to him. How could I 
put up with that fellow? He would slow me down. I can’t handle it.”’ 
Finally, the counselor sold him on the idea and Mr. Holingsworth 
picked a good boy—of course, that is always a good thing to do when 
you are putting your first one in any place. If you sell your disabled 
fellow to an employer in the first case, he will take others. If you 
put a bad one in there first, as the saying goes, ‘‘You have cooked 
your goose’’ with that employer, as far as the disabled are concerned. 

To make a long story short, Jimmy was put in this printing 
shop. Jimmy was taught in the printing shop. As I say, Jimmy was 
a No. 1 boy. About two or three years after Jimmy had learned the 
job and was employed by the shop, I was in the office in Atlanta. 
The phone rang and when the director answered, he said, ‘‘ Have 
you got any more boys like Jimmy ?’’ He said, ‘‘What do you mean, 
like Jimmy.’’ The employer said, ‘‘ Deaf and dumb and smart as hell.”’ 
That was his answer. As a result, in that plant today in Atlanta 
there are twelve deaf mutes working as printers. Twelve of them in 
one plant. I do think the employer likes to have something to say abo:it 
the kind of training that his employees have and he would like 
give a part of it. 

Mr. Parks: We have another question here that I know has caus 
a great deal of discussion and talk. and we will ask—TI dislike 
designate which one—but I will ask Mr. Cummings or Mr. Andre: 
to nod to each other and for one to give his answer. 

The question: Do you think we should have one man in ea 
state to work with rehabilitating the deaf alone? 

Mr. AnprEws: I believe I can answer that conscientiously by sa 
ing that I think we have completed arrangments to have one m: 
on our Florida staff who has been trained in the rehabilitation a: 
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education of the deaf, particularly the vocational education of the 
deaf. We believe that that is necessary development and a necessary 
part of any good rehabilitation program. We regret to say, how- 
ever, that we do not think it can be carried out one hundred per cent. 
Certainly it cannot be in Florida because our state is approximately 
900 miles in length, from the extreme northwest to Key West, and one 
individual could not possibly serve the deaf all over the state and 
we are unable to employ enough specialists in order that deaf persons 
ean be rehabilitated in every community by specialists for the deaf. 

We have in the state seven district offices and deaf, like all 
other handicapped, have to be served: through those offices. So we 
hope our specialist will be able to work with the other rehabilitation 
workers and to handle difficult cases of deaf persons and will con- 
stantly be counselor and advisor regarding the rehabilitation of the 
deaf and that he will also be the contact man. But I will talk to you 
more about it tomorrow. 

Mr. Parks: I have another question here: What new fields are 
there in industry in which the deaf can be successful ? 

I will ask Mr. Cummings to answer it. 

Mr. Cummines: I do not know whether I clearly understand this 
question. Our experience over twenty-seven years has demonstrated 
that the deaf as a group can do any job. I said ‘‘as a group.’’ They 
can do almost any job that the so-called able-bodied can do. Of 
course, if the deaf person does not have speech or if he is not a lip 
reader, there are jobs in which there is much communication going 
on in’ which we would not place him, of course. We would not re- 
commend him in that type of job. But other than that, I think that I 
could answer this question very broadly and say that of all types 
of disabled persons, we find that the, deaf can come more near 
fitting into all the jobs, and in a big scope of jobs, than can other types 
of disabled individuals. For instance, the blind. We serve the blind. 
Obviously there are jobs which the blind cannot be fitted into. The 
arrested tuberculars. We handle those. Obviously there are a lot of 
jobs you would not put an arrested tuberculous person in, where 
there are certain changes of heat and cold, where there is moisture, 
where there is dust, and so forth. 

Obviously we have to watch the deaf individual as to his type 
of deafness. You know better than I, because you have been dealing 
with them, that there are some persons who are deaf who work admir- 
ably in a noisy place. You know other persons who are deaf or ex- 
ceedingly hard of hearing, who cannot stand noise. You know there 
are deaf persons with a certain type of deafness, catarrhal deafness. 
We have to watch the environment in which they work, the dampness, 
the sudden change from heat to cold, and so on. They have to be 
guarded in those cases. But with those limitations, my observation 
leads me to believe that the deaf generally have a wide scope of oc- 
¢upations into which they can be fitted. 

The main thing is what I said a while ago: The personality of 
the individual. Has his personality been developed to the point that 
he can do these things that I enumerated: getting along with other 
people; telling the truth; remaining sober; sticking to the job, not 
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flying up and leaving with out saying anything to, anybody. We find 
a good deal of trouble. 

My friend from North Carolina is shaking his read. Mr. Vestal 
came down from Memphis and took a course of training, a two-week 
course. I did not at that time know as much as I know now about 
some of you folks reading lips. I did not know that Mr. Vestal was 
watching me very closely. One day I had a paper up and it was up 
before my face. Mr. Vestal looked at me and motioned for me to take 
the paper down out of his way. If the individual does not have the 
ability to read lips, of course, that must be taken into consideration. 
That is a part of communication, ability to communicate end, general- 
ly speaking, we try to keep the deaf pretty largely out of that type 
of job. 

Mr. Parks: Thank you, Mr. Cummings. Here is one more ques- 
tion of special interest : 

The question: Do our schools need an extra year of training dur- 
ing which nearly full time will be given to trade or vocational training? 

I will ask Doctor Mobley to answer that question. 

Doctor Mosuey: I think the general trained vocational education 
is in this direction : During my stay in Germany in the last two months, 
one of the great criticisms that I made of the German system of voca- 
tional education was the fact that they started apprenticing boys and 
girls at the age of fourteen. I went into the shops where these young 
men were. I remember one shop where these young apprentices were 
working. They had to build platforms for them to stand on to reach 
the work, to be tall enough for the work at the bench. Many of the 
educators realize that they have been apprenticing them too early. 

Another reason in this country why I think the trend is to ce- 
lay the vocational training until a later age is the Child Labor Laws 
that we have. In other words there are many occupations today that 
a youth cannot enter until he is at least eighteen. In my estimation 
I think it is better to give them the foundation training and general 
education and wait as long as you ean hold them for the vocational 
training. In other words, they ought to be at least big enough to do the 
job that you are trying to train them for. So I think the general 
trend is to do this very thing. 

I might mention this too while I am on my feet: It seems to me 
it would be a fine thing if at each school in the nation you had a 
strong advisory committee for each occupation in which you were 
offering training, and this advisory committee should be made up of 
people from industry who will help you keep it up to date. I do not 
believe that you can keep the program up to date; but that if you pick 
the right advisors they may help you to keep the equipment up to dite 
where you can do up to date training. 

Mr. Parks: I have one more question here I want to ask. It is a 
question which any one can answer, if he desires to. If there is 
no attempt to answer it, that is all right. If they do not, we will !y- 
pass it as I have seen a number of people do this week. 

The Question : Should the schools for the deaf attempt to provi-le 
vocational education or should they confine their efforts to providi 1g 
pre-vocational education ? 
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Doctor Mostey: I realize the problem is a matter of money, in 
most eases. I think, if funds are available, that you should do some 
of both or a good deal of both. In other words start with them young, 
with pre-vocational largely on the guidance and trial basis, and then 
gradually work that into more specific training. And then I think in 
order to meet the occupational training needs of all the youth that 
you will have, you wilt have to use the facilities of the rehabilitation 
organizations and other vocational schools. 


As I understand the regulations of the rehabilitation program, 
it is possible to send people out of the state to the other schools. In 
other words, for a number of years we have been sending many 
Georgia people out of Georgia to get certain types of vocational train- 
ing that we were unable to provide or we have not provided, at least, 
and I think there can be an exchange that way. I would like to say 
just one other thing that I meant to mention a while ago in my 
speech that might be of interest to you. 

In Germany 92% of the people who go to school, of the young 
people, go to vocational schools. They send 92% of the German 
people to vocational training schools. It was amazing for me to learn 
that. 


Mr. Cummines: I would like to supplement a bit of what Doctor 
Mobley said, in answer to this question : 


Should the schools for the deaf attempt to provide vocational 
education or should they confine their efforts to providing pre- 
vocational education ? 

It is rather late in the day but it might be all right for me to 
start an argument now, because we are not going to stay here very 
long, Mr Parks. , 

That question may have a little dynamite in it, and it is a hot 
afternoon to set off dynamite. 

I expressed myself a while ago to the effect that it is my jude- 
ment that no one school has money enough to equip its shop, to serve 
all the deaf in all the jobs which would be best for them. The best job 
for an individual deaf person—and that is our purpose, I think 
—in schools and in rehabilitation. Do the best thing for this individ- 
ual. Do not just shunt him off and say, ‘‘Oh, well, he can seek out 
an existance in this thing. Put him here and let him hold a sign over 
at the railroad to keep people from getting hit from the switch 
engine’’ when he has better ideas for work than that. That is not my 
idea of rehabilitation. That is not my idea of education. I have heard 
someone say that education has two functions, one of which is as 
important as the other: The first function of education is to teach a 
person how to live; and the second function of education is to teach 
that person how to make a living. I would not feel that he is an 
educated person until he has pursued both of those factors, until in 
his edueation he has learned how to live, how to get along with other 
people, how to take care of his health, how to be a member of the 
society in which he lives, the environment, how to behave himself as 
a citizen, and at the same time learned how to make enough to pay 
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for his livelihood and that of his family. If he hasn’t learned those 
things in education, he is an uneducated individual. 

It seems to me, as I have already repeated, that it is impossible 
for any one school for the deaf to provide all of these trades. Now 
I think it may be done in two ways: I think you might consider the 
organiation of the area or regional trade schools for the deaf. I do 
not know. I have not gone into that deeply.enough to argue very 
strongly. I think the second point—and probably the better of the 
two—is the suggestion made by Doctor Mobley: Let the school for 
the deaf in Mississippi teach four or five trades. Let the School for the 
Deaf in Georgia teach some additional trades. Let the school in 
Florida teach some additional ones. I think I can speak to you for 
rehabilitation by saying that rehabilitation funds would be available 
for Mississippi to send its students, its deaf students, who could not 
get the training they desire and that is feasible in Mississippi, to 
Florida if the training is available there. I believe that would come 
nearer to solving it because then we could have a half-dozen in an- 
other, and so forth ,and thereby we can cover a pretty big scope of 
trades and still retain the vocational work in school. 

As I said a moment ago, I do not care how good a vocationa: 
school is, whether it be for the deaf, for the blind or for the so-called 
able-bodied, the boy is going to have to learn some things on the job 
when he starts to work. He is of necessity going to have to pick up 
the tricks of the trade after he gets on the job. 

Mr. Parks: Thank you, Mr. Cummings. Doctor Mobley has a 
pertinent point that he just talked to me about and I am going to 
ask him to bring that point to this group for your consideration. 

Doctor Mosiey: I just whispered and when you whisper you 
are called upon. I just mentioned to Mr. Parks: it seems to me that 
that problem that we are discussing at the moment is of such im- 
portant and is so involved that it needs careful study and study 
that is over a long period of time. 

It seems to me it would be a very fine thing to have a standing 
continuous committee made up of representatives of this organization 
to constantly study the best means and ways of providing adequate 
vocational education for the deaf and to make reports at each of 
your annual meetings or biennial meetings and try to work out a 
sound program of cooperation among the states, or work out regional 
schools, if that becomes the feasible way. In other words, it seems to 
me it is such an important matter, it is going to take careful study 
over a long period of time. 

Mr. Parks: Thank you, Doctor Mobley. 

Doctor Fusre.p: I do not know who raised that question, but I 
want to say that from the knowledge I have and from the work in «ur 
schools, it is a vital question. Where and how shall all the sehools 
for the deaf turn their energies? Shall they go into specific trade 
training or do the general shop training? Doctor Mobley first .ot 
up and said that it was a question of money alone. I cannot help ‘ut 
feel that that is just a little bit misleading because schools for ‘he 
deaf have been struggling with this question ever since vocatio ial 
training has arisen in our schools. It is as Doctor Mobley said he 
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second time when he corrected himself: that it is so vital that it 
should be considered one of the major problems in our work. I do 
not think it has been solved. The solution is presented by Mr. Cum- 
mings where certain regional schools should take care of them—re- 
gional schools, Mississippi, Alabama—each one has its problem. On 
the other hand, what shall it do, specific trade training or general 
training? It is a vital problem in vocational training. 


Mr. Parks: Thank you, Doctor Fusfeld. I believe you are a 
hundred per cent correct: it is a vital problem. I do not want any 
of you to get the impression that I am standing up here posing as a 
vocational man. I am not. I am an academic man. But I believe that 
the biggest problem that teachers of the deaf have before them today 
is vocational education. I am very, very sorry that we have not had 
more people here this afternoon on this very vital question in order 
to get more questions and more discussion, but I believe it is only 
through discussions such as we are having this afternoon that we 
will ever get anywhere. I have heard; the same as you, several 
new ideas advanced along this line of vocational training. They 
should all be given careful consideration, as you stated, to learn how 
and what is the best means in working out that vocational problem. 

I, for one, hope they will follow Doctor Fusfeld and Doctor 
Mobley’s suggestion in appointing a committee to study this vital 
problem in arriving at some conclusion as to what is the best way to 
handle this problem .We have heard that the vocational trends 
throughout the world is towards highly skilled trades. Ninety-two 
per cent of the German people went through vocational training. I 
talked to Doctor Mobley about that and he informed me it was 
girls as well as boys. 

We have heard that vocational training has started in South 
America making a highly competitive market. You do not need ‘be 
told that in the past, as a rule, the deaf have probably been the tail 
end to receive that which is their just due, and I for one want to 
see this committee appointed and go forward on this problem in 
order that we can lead the vanguard instead of following behind. 

I have a number of questions left for these gentlemen to answer 
and we are past our time. I know that all of you want to get to the 
beach with the rest of them. I had hoped Doctor Settles would be 
here to make some final announcement but I don’t see him. 

All of you please think of the question which Doctor Fusfeld 
and Doctor Mobley have brought up and let us see if we cannot have 
some final discussion before you leave this fine convention here in 
St. Augustine. So if there is no further business, we will adjourn. 

(Thereupon the session adjourned) 


RE 
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PRESIDENT Serres: The education of the deaf child is long 
and tedious. In order to give speech to a child and an English edu- 
cation we must have the cooperation of every person who comes ‘n 
contact with that child. 

In a state school we must have the cooperation of the head of 
the school, of the classroom teacher, of the house mother, of the cook, 
of the maid, of every person that comes in contact with that child. 

Quite frequently when a child is at home during the summer 
months he loses much that has been taught him during the school 
year because the father and mother and the family do net understand 
the little deaf child. 

This evening we have with us a lady who has reared and success- 
fully educated a very plendid deaf boy. She knows what it means 
not to understand a deaf child. She knows what it means not to under- 
stand the psychology of such a child and not to be familiar with the 
methods by which that child must be educated. 

For a long time we were very apprenhensive that this person 
could not appear on the program of the Thirty-third Biennial Con- 
vention of the educators of the deaf. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Tracy, we expected you to be in England at this time, but we are 
honored and we are pleased that we can have with us this evening, 
and to talk to us, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, who will speak on the subject 
‘*The Role of Parents in the Education of the Deaf.’’ 


THE ROLE OF PARENTS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Mrs. Spencer Tracy, President and Director, California 


Doctor Settles, Members of the Convention, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Being here tonight is an honor which I appreciate greatly. It is 
also an opportunity and I hope to take advantage of it. It is also 
a little frightening. 

During the last five years I have talked, I suppose, at least two 
hundred and fifty times all over the country to various groups, and 
[ have talked to big groups and little groups. I have talked to P.T.A.’s, 


’ 


to women’s clubs, to men’s service clubs, to teachers’ institutes, to 
doctors, to nurses in hospitals—in fact, to almost everybody who would 
listen to me. 

In talking to these groups and in planning my talks, I make 
effort to creaté an awareness of, an understanding of, and an interest 
in the problems of the deaf. Now, suddenly I am confronted with a 
group—well, I cannot think of any group where such planning would 
be of so little use. At the same time I can think of no group, possibly 
in the world, where an understanding of an interest in the problems 
of the deaf, particularly the things I am going to talk about, could 
be so helpful, could do so much for all the little deaf children in the 
world and all those who are to come. 

My subject, of course, is ‘‘The Role of Parents in the Education 
of the Deaf.’’ My experience in this field started some—well, a little 
over 22 years ago when one afternoon I tried to waken our son, 
Johnny, then ten months old, from a nap. He was sleeping out in a 
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little sleeping porch and he was sleeping very late in the afternoon. 
[ thought, ‘‘Oh, dear, if he does not waken soon, he will not want to 
eo back to bed again and that would be bad.’’ So, as much as I hated 
to awaken him, I thought that I had better, so I started out to the 
sleeping porch and I said, Johnny, time to get awake.’’ I slammed 
the screen door after me, I remember that. You do remember those 
things. He did not get awake. All of a sudden I stopped. I was not 
conscious of anything crossing my mind at all. I suppose the same 
thing happened before. But I went on, touched the crib or something, 
but this time I stopped and I said, ‘‘Johnny, get up. Time to get 
awake. Wake up.’’ And he slept on. I went a little closer and I said, 
‘‘Johnny, come on. Wake up.’’ And he slept on. I went very close 
to one ear and I shouted, ‘‘ Johnny, come on, wake up.’’ And he slept 
on. Subsequently I touched him on one little hand and his eyes flew 
open. He was looking up at me—and I knew he was deaf. 

Now, I had never known a deaf person or a hard of hearing 
person in my life, but I faced it at that moment. I knew he was deaf. 
I was seared stiff, believe me. There is nothing so frightening as 
ignorance. If I had known anything—one little thing—but I did 
not. I had read ever since I could read everything I could get my 
hands on and I had gone to college for a couple of years, but I had 
never read anything or heard anything about a deaf person. 

I did not tell anybody. I did not tell my husband. I was seared 
stiff. Every day I kept testing him in every way I could think of, 
and every day I was more sure he did not hear a thing. I knew I was 
going to be in a very large midwest city in about three weeks so I 
waited, and I took Johnny to see a leading otologist in that city. He 
examined John, rang a bell, used a whistle and a tuning fork, much 
as many otologists do today. He asked me a few questions and he 
said, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Tracey, he is much too young to test. Just take him 
home and keep him well and bring him back in a couple of years.”’ 
‘“Why,’’ I said, ‘‘I know he is deaf. I came to you to find out what 
kind of deafness it would be and to find out what you can do about 
it.’’ The he said, ‘‘ Well, it would be a nerve deafness, cause unknown, 
and there is nothing I can do about it.’’ Then I asked him, ‘‘ What 
can we do about it at home?’’ Well, he couldn’t think of anything 
but just take him home and keep him well and when he was old 
enough—six or seven, he did not know exactly—he could go to the 
state school. 

I then asked him that question that I must admit had been upper- 
most in my mind all those three weeks. You see, I did not know 
anything at all, I asked him, ‘‘ Will he ever talk?’’ Somehow not 
talking seems so much worse than not hearing. And this man looked 
down and around, and I knew he felt very sorry for me. He then 
said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t see how. We learn to talk through hearing, by 
imitation.”’ 

For very many, many months I thought that John could never 
learn to talk. I was not told of lip reading then. I did not know 
there was anything at all that we could do for him at home. I did 
not know anything. Of course, we were very lucky. We did not 
know much about little children anyhow, My husband and I were 
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both very young. We had. not been around babies—I do not know 
when I had been around one. We knew that John should be talking, 
even at ten months though he probably would not be saying very 
many things. 

My husband happened to be playing in a stock company out in a 
little midwest city and we did not know many people in the town and 
we had no one to ask questions. So we just pretended. We talked to 
him, I sang to him, I told him nursery rhymes. We acted just exactly 
as we thought we would have done if John had heard. And, of course, 
that was just the thing we should have done. We learned that after- 
wards. 

When John was twenty-one months old we happened to be in 
New York City and I thought, ‘‘ Well, after all, a few more months 
had gone by. I may as well try again.”’ In the mean time I had not 
gone to anyone. I had great faith in the medical profession. I still 
have. But I thought I would go to the best person available. I was 
not going to bump my head against a stone wall. I did accept it. 
I faced it. But I wanted to see another man. 

He examined John much the same as the first one had done 
—perhaps a little more thoroughly. He asked me more questions and 
then he told me much the same thing: nerve deafness, cause unknown, 
and there was nothing we could do about it. Then he said, ‘‘You 
know what you ean do about it. You know John will learn to talk. 
He can learn to lip-read. He can go through a university. He can do 


almost anything a hearing person can do, but you have to teach him.’’ 
Then he told me the names of the schools for the deaf. He told me 
about government bureaus to which I could write and get information 
free. In three minutes he had changed the entire course of our lives. 
Well, I wrote to one of those places, one of those schools which 


he told me about. I just said, ‘‘ Kenie, meenie, mynee mo.’’ They did 


not mean anything to me. I happened to write a school and at that 
time they had a correspondence course for mothers of little deaf 
children, so I took the course. It was a good coure but it was the same 
as if I had been handed a cook book, not even knowing how to boil 
water or the difference between simmer and boil—a rather elaborate 
French cook book. 

It was very difficult. However, I did learn many things from that 
course. I think the most important thing that I learned from that 
course was the business of talk, talk, talk. Of course, that is just what 
we had been doing but I had not realized how right we were and how 
important it was. Then we began talking more than ever. In facet. 
sometimes I think I have not stopped since. I had talked about every- 
thing and had I talked constantly, but this time I learned I could 
not talk about something that had happened the day before yesterday 
or something that was going to happen the day after tomorrow. | 
learned that I should talk about the thing that was right there, right 
in your hand. It was, ‘‘Wash your hands. Wipe your mouth.’’ He 
still had not watched me yet—not really. 

There are many things I have learned since that I wish I had 
known then. I did not get his attention until he was about—well, it 
was two or three months after that—he may have been twenty-three 
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months old. He was lying on the bed one day and suddenly I saw 
his eyes drift to my mouth, for the first time. They were not wandering 
around up here some place, but they were right here, and I found 
myself saying, ‘‘Mama, mama, mama, mama.’’ He watched me for a 
couple of seconds and then his lips went (soundless) mama, mama— 
no sound, but of course he copied just what he has seen as hearing 
children copy what they hear. 

Now, if I had known then what I know today, I could have 
made him realize soon after that that there was sound connected 
with that. I could have helped him in many ways. 

For instance, it was a year before John knew that anything 
went with that little lip movement. Whenever he would eatch me 
saying ‘‘mama’’ after that, his lips would move like that (indieat- 
ing) and he used to smile. 

A year later he jabbered all the time. He made a lot of sounds 
at other times. And one time he was standing right near me jabber- 
ing away and he started, ‘‘Mama, mama, mama, mama,”’ and I 
grabbed him and I said, ‘‘ Yes, John, mama, mama,”’ and he looked 
up at me and he said, ‘‘Mama, mama, mama.’’ I said, ‘‘Yes John, 
this is mama, mama’”’ (indicating and pointing at herself). He was so 
thrilled, he did not know this was mama, and it was some time before 
he realize that and it wasn’t ‘‘mama, mama.’’ It was just ‘‘mama.’’ 
He was so happy because I was happy, and he knew he had done 
something. After that at any time that I said, ‘‘John, see, mama.’’ 
He would say ‘‘mama.’’ Those are just little things and I am sure 
all of you know of these things. 

To me they were the beginning of this experience, and on through 
the years this experience has grown and grown. I did not gain 
much technical experience. I am sure most of you would say that 
I knew nothing about teaching speech. I never tried that. They always 
told me, ‘‘Don’t do anything about speech. Leave that to us.’’ I 
believed them. I did not do anything about speech. 

I realize now that I might have done something about it. I 
think I was ordinarily intelligent. I think today—I have not done it 
—but I would like to get my hands on a little deaf child. I- wager 
[ could teach him speech. (Applause.) And I think I might have 
helped him then, and I did help him a great deal. I did not do any 
of that. In talking to him, when I would say a word I would give 
him the correct pattern and repeat it, feeding him plenty of encourage- 
ment and applause, giving him lots of experience to build up his lang- 
uage because, after all, we know that articulation is—well, almost 
a minor part of speech—that there is something to talk about, there 
is language with which to talk. There is a desire to talk, there are 
experiences to fit that language, there are many things besides that 
little business of articulation. 

I devoted myself to building up his experiences, ‘to give him 
something to talk about, his language, and to try to keep him oral. 
we made him talk all the time. I will not say ‘‘made him’’; there 
was no pressure exerted, but that was all he knew. And if he did 
not know a word, then he had no sound for it. 

For instance, I do not know how this started, but we hada 
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nurse whose name was Elinor Listad. It is rather difficult for a four 
year old child. Somehow or other he started saying ‘‘pssss’’ and he 
used to go around ‘‘pssss, pssss.’’ It was.a little silly but all of a 
sudden it became ‘‘sis’’. Well, we all began to call her sis, and we re- 
tained her for twelve years and everybody called her sis. We never 
felt it was because John was deaf, but because he was a child. Who 
here hasn’t a hearing child who has a special little name for some- 
one in the family, something that has grown up because he could not 
say the word that time? 

There were many things I learned ,little things like that, and 
they mounted, mounted and mounted, and all of a sudden someone 
said to me once: ‘‘Mrs. Tracy, why don’t you do something for the 
deaf?’’ My reply went like this: ‘‘I don’t know. I don’t think | 
could. I don’t know much. I tried to help my son.’’ But they suid, 
**You are in a position where you can help people.’’ They gave me 
quite a little talk and they said, ‘‘Haven’t you ever thought of doing 
anything? What would you like to do?’’ And I found myself saying, 
“Well, I would like to help parents. It seems to me there is an almost 
untouched field and it seems to me that is one of the greatest needs.’’ 

What would you not have if you had understanding for parents 
in the very beginning? what would you not have to be able to add 
to the education of the deaf? We are not just taking the parents and 
their happiness and the family in consideration at all, but just 
looking at that little deaf child, how we could augment his experience, 
his language, everything. 

You have the best schools in the world, the best teachers here 
We know that you cannot do the job; it is too big. Figure the number 
of days and hours that a child is in school. It is not enough. You 
must have the family, the parent, and it has to be just like this 
(closes fist). 

I have been talked down in my time by teachers all over the 
country. I am way down there some place, and they are up here. They 
know a good deal. I am just a mother so I do not know anything. 
There are authorities. Well, what are authorities anyhow? 

I heard Doctor Plank of New Jersey in a talk at one time and he 
talked about that particular thing: What is an authority? He said 
the ten-year old child could be an authority on certain things. And 
what is teaching? It is not somebody telling somebody else. It is two 
people going along arm-inarm ,each having something to contribute. 
Together they may mean something. 

That is what this business should be: the teacher the school, the 
home, the family, and all pooling their experiences. As | said this 
morning: I have heard teachers say, ‘‘Oh, but parents are so emo- 
tional. They say, ‘‘Parents are a problem.”’ I will wager I was at 
one time, too. 

We have problems at the clinic. Is not speech for the deaf a pro- 
blem? Can something be dismissed because it is a problem? You 
people should find an answer to this problem. It is worth investigat 
ing, I assure you. 

Let us go back to this man who talked to me and said, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Tracey, why don’t you do something?’’ Well, I thought perhaps | 
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could do something so I found myself five years ago meeting with a 
small group of mothers. There were twelve mothers and I was the 
thirteenth. As I have often said, it was not an unlucky number at all. 
These other mothers had children of six or under. Some of them were 
in school but none of them seemed to know anything about the pro- 
blem at all. They could not speak of the children without tears 
coming into their eyes. They just had no control left because they 
had no understanding. They had to look forward, too. They could 
not see anything. Their whole families were maladjusted. We could 
see that in no time at all some of them would have other children 
who were just at loose angles around them some place. Terrible situ- 
ations. Simply because nobody sat any of those mothers down early 
enough and said, ‘‘ Now, here, this is the way it is and it is no tragedy.’ 


I went to see another doctor once when Johnny was about four, 
the late Doctor Harvey Cushing of Boston, the great brain surgeon. 
I happened to be in Boston at one time and by that time I had to 
tell my family. My father had been a classmate of Doctor Cushing 
and he wrote me and said, ‘‘Go and see Doctor Cushing.’’ I did not 
think there was anything the matter with John’s brain .Perhaps 
it was a tumor. It was another opportunity. While I had not made 
the rounds of the doctors, as I told you, still I thought perhaps I 
eould see Doctor Cushing, and I did. 

Doctor Cushing examined Johnny and asked me a few questions 
and he said, ‘‘Of course, Mrs. Tracy, there is nothing the matter 
with John’s brain. There is nothing I can do for you.’’ But he sat 
me down for a half hour—he was a very busy man—and one of the 
things he said to me was this: ‘‘Mrs. Tracy, you are blessed among 
mothers. Yours can be a very interesting life.’ Well, I did not 
think so much of that idea at the time, I assure you. It certainly 
is not a blessing mothers pray for. But I remembered not so many 
years ago what he said and I realized what a very wise man he had 
been, because mine has been an interesting life, a very interesting 
life, and the most interesting things in it have been in connection 
with John—most of my real education, my interest in others, the 
places I have gone, the things I have done, the people I have met 
have all been because of John. 

Now we can tell mothers at the clinic, ‘‘ Yours can be an interest- 
ing life. It is up to you. Of course, you can go around all through 
life with your head down and feeling sorry for yourself, and you 
can make yourself miserable and your family miserable and your 
friends miserable. You will not have friends long if you act that way. 
Or, you can treat this as an oportunity, as the gateway to a richer, 
fuller life. Maybe not the kind of a life you thought you were going 
to live, but maybe a much happier one.’’ 

That is what these parents need. We say the work of our clinic, 
which was the result of Doetor Cushing’s talk to me, is the result 
of that little group of mothers’ getting together just to talk things 
over and to help themselves. We tell mothers there what that second 
man told me, the one who said, ‘‘ John ean learn to talk, he can learn to 
lip-read, he can go through a university, he can do almost everything 
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a hearing person can do. But you have a job, and it could be a very 
interesting job and we are here to help you do it. It is up to you.”’ 

There should be a great deal more of that. We cannot begin to 
do the whole job—not possibly. We have long waiting lists for the 
clinic, for work at the clinic as well as for our correspondence course. 

I would like just to go through briefly—many of you were here 
this morning, I think, and heard what our program is but I did not 
have much time except to specify a few of the things we did and to 
tell you a little more about it, if you will bear with me. 

We have long waiting lists and I believe that every school should 
have a program, a real program, of parent education. It is going to 
help you. If you do not do it for the sake of the parent—if you 
still say, ‘‘They are an emotional bunch and you cannot do anything 
with them,’’—if you do it for yourselves—you are going to have 
better adjusted children. You are going to have children. You are 
going to do away with these difficulties when they first come in. You 
are going to have children who are not going to slip back so far in 
between each year. You are going to have much easier job of it, 
believe me, for your own sakes if for no one else’s. 

Can you visualize this: Shall we say the millennium has arrived 
and every mother of a deaf child and every father—I have become 
accustomed to saying mothers. One father once said to me, ‘‘Why 
do you always say mothers? We are here too.’” We have fathers 
there too. We have fathers who come to the classes and are deeply 
interested. 

Suppose that parents knew promptly, say, at the age of six or 
seven months, that their child had a hearing loss. It is not necessary 
that they know how great that hearing loss is. It may turn out to be 
less than they think. But if the child has a hearing loss, then is the 
time to start understanding, to start that directed talk, talk, talk. 
If there is one thing that we tell parents of the deaf child, it is talk, 
talk, talk. But there are many things that start at birh. All educators 
and psychologists say now that education begins with birth and that 
the first five or six years are the great learning years. Certainly, 
they are speech years, the language years, the language years for the 
little deaf child. 

Let us suppose we start parents in when the child is six 
months of age. I am not saying yet exactly what to tell that parent. 
We do not know. We are still trying to find out what the right words 
are. What comes first? How much to tell them first? The right words in 
which to tell them. We do not know. Not a great deal is known about 
pirent education as a whole. Parent education is one form of adult 
education. There is still a great deal not known about it, but it is a 
force. 

I have gone to many conferences. You remember, I said the 
things I have done. I have just gone on the roads, to many other in- 
terests, and to most of these conferences—and practically all of them 
have come forth with at least one resolution, and that is: Parent 
Education. Parents education for all parents except those of deaf 
children. 

Suppose that you get them in and you tell them the right thing 
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—you finally find the right thing to tell them, the right way to tell 
them, the right help to give them, all through those years until they 
reach school. Then I hope eventually that you find a way of getting 
all children into school by the age of four—shall we say ?—and then 
you give them the best that you know, the best that is available. 

I have gone to every demonstration, every talk that I possibly 
could during this convention. I went to every one I could go to last 
year at the association meeting and I was thrilled. I thought: Oh, 
if John could only go back. If he could only get the benefit of these 
wonderful things, a little here, a little there, something new in speech, 
something new in Curricular training, all of these things. If we could 
pool all those things, if we gould learn to see the best—not the whole 
thing, but take a little here and a little there—the best of these new 
ideas and have everybody use them and let us stop building a tent 
over the deaf. I do not make any claims because I do not know. I 
only say that when we give them everything and try to find out what 
they can do, what may we not find? 

I am going to tell you just a little about the concrete work that 
we actually do at the clinic because that will describe our work in 
parent education. It is not the only way, certainly, but it is one way. 
I hope that when many other schools pick up the work of parent 
education that they will find better ways, they will find something 
they knew to add, and then we can all pool those methods. 

We have four phases in our formal parent education plan. Of 
course we go on and say that the first part of our work is to find the 
parent of a deaf child and then to encourage that parent. It does not 
matter how old the child is. We started with this little group of par- 
ents. The University of Southern California became interested and 
thought we had hold of something, and they gave us the use of one of 
their cottages just off the campus, so that we would have a place to 
meet. We thought that perhaps the Board of Education would do 
something for us and we convinced them that we needed a sort of 
child guidance teacher, which they provided and paid for. The 
teacher would come out once a week. Of course, you cannot do much 
about child guidance until you do something about parent guidance, 
so we developed more and more in just a guidance class. That was 
the first class we had and then we added to that a class in develop- 
ment of speech and of language. The first was for the child. The 
second was for the deaf child. The first must always come first be- 
cause that little deaf child is a child. 

At times parents and perhaps some teachers came to see only 
the deafness and not the child. But the fact remains that he is a child 
and we have to think about him as such, a perfectly normal child 
in every way, except that he just cannot hear. We have to reach him, 
That is the first part of our program. Those classes are open to the 
parents of all deaf and hard of hearing children, and to the uncles 
and aunts and grandmothers. We say that anyone who is interested 
is welcome as long as we have room for him. 

Then we have a little nursery school. We are not a school. Many 
people refer to us as a school and they ask how our school is coming 
along, how many children we have there, and so forth. We consider 
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our nursery school as the smallest part of the program. It is valuable, 
it is an observation school, it is an experimental school. We learn 
many things in that school, but it is an observation school for parents 
and it is still parent education. The mother comes one full day a week 
to observe, and when she is sufficiently familiar she is permitted to 
assist in teaching. She comes another full day a week to attend the 
two classes that I spoke of. It is still parent education. Our nursery 
school is based, roughly, on the method used in the Lexington School. 
I happened to visit it about a year after this little program of ours 
started ,before we started our nursery school. I was thrilled at what 
they were doing there. I liked the idea of a nursery school teacher 
as well as a teacher of the deaf because we all know at the age of three 
and four and five a child’s business is play—not work. It does not 
mean that they do not work through play. A child learns all the time. 
The child is absorbing all the time so all of our work is on an individual 
basis with the teachers of the deaf .The rest of the time the child is 
growing physically, mentally, socially and spiritually. 

From that first little group of children—we started with eight 

we have grown to twenty now. The university has permitted us 
the use of two other little cottages and we are just swamped. I do 
not know whether it is necessary to tell you anything more about 
that particular phase of our program except that I cannot emphasize 
enough the business of considering the child as a child and not just 
speech, not just articulation, but rather as a person having something 
to talk about, having experiences, growing up as a perfectly normal 
little child. That seems to me to be the most important part of our 
program. 

Then, we have a Summer school. We have a six-week Summer 
session where again the mother and the child enter as_a unit. We 
cannot do a great deal with the child during those six weeks but we 
ean do quite a little—we found we could do a great deal—with the 
parent. Many of the parents have taken all or part of the correspond- 
ence course before coming to summer school so they have already 
started. We found that the correspondence course is good, but it 
could be better. We change it all the time. We learn from the parents 
and we learn from the children. But we have found that if the parent 
can just see what to do—you can write about. it,.you can read about 
it, but it is not as good as if you can sit down two or three days with 
that little child, at a little table, on the floor or on the grass. Educa- 
tion is where you find it. When we sit down with a parent and show 
them our methods, it is so much easier. So we have our six wecks 
summer session this year. It opens next Monday and we expect to 
have fifteen mothers and fifteen children, and we are not equipped 
to take all of those full time. There is a good deal of room for other 
summer schools. 

Then we have the correspondence course that I spoke of. That 
correspondance course is being sent all over the world today—uall 
over the country, and to Canada, New Zealand, Australia, throuzh 
the Red Cross to Japan, to Switzerland where an uncle of a eh:ld 
is translating it into German, one.to Turkey where it is translaiod 
into French, one in South Africa, one to Porto Rico, one to South 
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America—all over the world. But, of course, we realize we have 
not as yet scratched the surface. 

As I often say, we feel that in addition to helping—well, I dislike 
to say how many because it always goes up and up and up—over one 
thousand parents by means of this correspondence course, we have 
not only helped those parents, those families, those children, but we 
have dropped little seeds and we hope that many of those seeds 
will grow into better community understanding of the problems of 
the deaf, and their education, into other clinics perhaps that will 
flower all over the world. 

The next thing we want to try—and I must mention this, it will 
not be this year because we are not equipped and we must find the 
right people—is to have a traveling clinic, if for nothing else, just 
for the sake of this correspondence course. We have thought of it so 
many times. If we could send someone out to Mississippi, Kentucky, 
and other places, in large cities of every state, we believe that parents 
would come from hundreds of miles. For instance, last summer we 
had a mother and child from New York State, one from Louisiana, 
three from Canada, one from Texas, one from a little town in Ohio, 
three from upper California, and from many other places. Parents 
will go wherever they can go, and they certainly would travel a 
hundred miles or two hundred miles. If we could stay there for per- 
haps a week, or in some cases two weeks, under the auspices of the 
medical association or the P.T.A., or some group of that kind, and 
gather together all the deaf children by advertising in the paper, 


writing the parents who are taking the course so that they could 
come for a day or two days of for the entire week, and we could sit 
them down and let them pour out their hearts and we could encourage 
them and answer their questions about the correspondence course. 
And we could sit the children down with them and say, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
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but this is how we do it, and it is just as simple as this. hat is the 
next thing we want to do. 

I would like to leave a few minutes for questions, so I hope that 
you will be thinking up some questions you would like to ask me. I 
hops that I ean sell you all on this parent education. It is the great- 
est thing. I think it is the newest thing, and I think it is the greatest 
step forward in the education of the deaf. To me it is the most 
important step forward. It is the foundation on which everything 
else must rest. I do not care whether you are building of stone or 
wood or conerete or human beings, your foundation is the most im- 
portant part. You can never quite get away from your foundation. 
You cannot build better than that. It is the beginning, the very 
beginning that counts. It does not insure a beautiful building, no. 
That depends on what happens afterward. But the plans for a 
beautiful building at least can be drawn, and the foundation laid to 
start them off. Not only that but what they learn during that first 
eriod, that foundation is going to stand them in good stead all of 
their lives—not only the parents, but also the children. And, of 
course, you all realize that those children do not enter school at the 
ave of four or five or six just like a clean sheet of paper. If they do 
not have good habits, they have bad habits; if they do not do good 
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things, then they do naughty things. It is just up to what happens 
in those earlier years. It is not as if you can just take something 
nice and fresh and just start to write on it—not a bit. You have thiat 
foundation to cope with, and if it is good that is wonderful, and if 
it is poor perhaps you are to blame—not by acts of commission, but 
by acts of omission. 

You can do a good deal. Will you help? 

And, now, has anyone a question? 

A Vorce: Tell us more about John. 

Mrs. Tracy: That is very nice. I do not do that unless someone 
asks me to. 

Well, I am his mother but I think John has done pretty well. 
Of course he is a totally deaf boy. He has not one little ‘‘smidgin”’ 
of hearing. He cannot get anything on an audiometer. He never had 
auricular training. He never had any rhythm work. He never had 
all of the things I have seen here, and it has made me wish so that 
he could have had it. But despite that, though he has a monotonous 
voice, it is not an unpleasant voice. His speech is very intelligible 
and that is what we are after. He goes everywhere. He flies to New 
York alone, he goes all around, and he gets along by means of speech 
and lip reading. Of course, being his mother and maybe too much of 
a perfectionist, I still say that he is still not a very good lip reader 
but I know he really is. He is a very good lip reader and he has good 
speech. 

He graduated from Pasadena Junior College last year and enter- 
ed UCLA as a junior last fall. He is interested in art—well, perhaps 
you would not eall it art. He wants to do a comic strip. It is a very 
lucrative job. I understand if you can do a good one it is lucrative 
work. And if he could do a good comie strip that would be just dandy. 
I think he ean illustrate. He really has a nice talent. He is far from 
a genius, I would say, but it is a nice talent. Perhaps if he could 
hear he would have been an actor because he has quite a flare for 
dramaties. His pictures are dramatic, his characters are real charac- 
ters, their faces are very expressive, their bodies are well formed. He 
ean illustrate very well, I believe, but he wants to do a comic strip 
so I hope he does. Of course, he has a good deal to learn before he 
draws a comic strip. You know that drawing is not the important 
thing in a comic strip; it is ‘‘upstairs’’, it is imagination, it is the 
ability to go on and develop day after day, it is ingenuity, it is 
general knowledge—there are many things. So it is going to be quite 
a while. 

He has done a comic strip for some time. He started when he 
was about eleven, I think it was, and he was very much interest: 
in the comic strips by that time and he saved all of the Los Ang: 
papers. We had at one time several little closets and built in for th 
papers, and at one time we had five years of comic strips of th 
papers. No collector ever took any greater pride or joy in his « 
lection than John did in those comic strips. 

When he was sixteen he went away to school again. There w 
all those comics strips. I said, ‘‘Oh,. John, you are not going to k 
those,.are you? You know that Boys Home,.the McKinley Ho: 
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down here? You know all the boys love to look at comic strips. 
Wouldn’t that be a windfall for them to get those comic strips?’’ 
I honestly believe that had I told him to eut off his right hand, he 
could not have looked any sadder. He did. But he got rid of them 
and I have always been sorry. However, it was a sort of phase and it 
passed, and now he saves just one comic strip and he pastes it in a 
book. He has had that quite some time. 

Well, he was interested in comic strips by that time and one 
day he said, ‘‘How does Walt Disney get his comic strip in the 
paper?’’ He said, ‘‘I would like to get mine in the—’’ Wait, I am 
jumping ahead of myself. 

One morning he said, ‘‘I am going to do a comie strip.’’ We 
said, ‘‘Lovely.’’ He had never even drawn. He was a child who 
would sit and watch. I used to draw a little bit and I would sit and 
draw for him, and he would sit for nearly an hour at a time and he 
would watch me. I would draw a little old shoe or something or 
other, and he would pat me on the back and applaud. When he was 
only four years old ,I can remember his doing that. Give him a pencil, 
give him a crayon, no, he did not want to do that, never would do it. 
And when he was eleven years old, he took, up the pencil and said, ‘‘I 
am going to draw a comic strip.’’ We said, ‘‘ All right, that’s fine.’’ 
And he did. ‘ 

He would awake very early in the morning—about six, I guess, 
before anyone else was awake—and sit up in bed and draw his comic 
strip and he would shove it under our door every morning. It was 
the worst drawing I have ever seen in my life. The drawing had 
a head that was like this (indicating) and two littie sticks down for 
legs and so on, but he had an idea. Every single little strip told a 
little story and at the end it left you at what he considered the 
exciting part. He had the idea of the comic strip. So he went on and 
day after day he drew that comic strip, and much to our surprise he 
improved considerably. 

Then, one day, he said he would like to get his comic strip in the 
paper. I told him when he was a man he could do that. He said, ‘‘ How 
does Mr. Disney get his in the paper?’’ I said, ‘‘Mr. Disney is a 
man. He did not get his in the paper when he was a little boy. 
That came after he was grown up.’’ Well, he said he would like to 
publish his. I asked him why and he said that he wanted to send 
them to ‘‘mumum’’, who was his grandmother, to Carroll, who was 
his unele, and to many others. He wanted everyone to have one of 
his comie strips and he was feeling pretty big. We thought that perhaps 
we could mimeograph them and told him, ‘‘You get a little better 
and we will find some way we can do it.’’ He said, ‘‘I will publish a 
paper myself.’’ Again we said, ‘‘ All right.’’ So he tried again at 
eleven. He did not have the language .He set up his paper with 
headlines and everything. What I thought was interesting. was that 
at the top of this paper he wrote ‘‘The News.’’ Well, that may not 
be interesting to you but our family has had a newspaper called 
“The News’’, which John did not know about at the time or for 
many, many years, back in Pennsylvania, so it was very interesting 
to us. He was too young to do anything. He did not have the language 
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so he had to give it up .We knew we could not give him enough at that 
time. We thought he would have to wait. But one year later, he pulled 
out one of these comic papers, a big sheet of paper—it was one of 
the Sunday ones. He used to get out a Sunday one in color. He pulled 
one out and on the back he wrote ‘‘The News.’’ He made his little 
columns. ‘‘Father is in Palm Springs.’’ ‘‘ Mother has been ill.’’ And 
that was the way he got out his first newspaper. 

So we then got a mimeograph and started mimeographing it 
for him. We did about fully nine-tenths of his work but it was a great 
education for him. He learned language, and though he had never 
been any good at fixing things, any kind of machinery or mechanics, 
he had to go to work on this awful old mimeograph and to do the 
work. He did the work and we helped him out. We corrected his 
language, leaving as much as we could of his way of saying things 
and not letting him feel too bad at that point, and it was an op- 
portunity for him to publish his comic strip. It started out as a 
weekly paper but that was really too much of a strain on the family, 
so it finally became a monthly affair and he ealled it the ‘‘News Mag- 
azine.’’ He said the news was much too old by that time and it 
could not be a newspaper. He continued on that up until just about 
three years ago when he went to Pasadena Junior College and then 
the work was just too tough. He did not have the time and he had 
to give it up. Last month he thought that at least this Summer he 
would get out. a few copies. He missed it and he had a new idea for 
a comie strip and thought he would get out the old magazine for a 
comic strip, so the first issue of it has come out again. 

That is John. He is a very well adjusted boy. He will be twenty- 
three in a few more days. He is a very happy boy. His speech is not 
perfect. Perhaps some day it can be though I doubt it. We are not 
concerned with perfect things. Who is in life? I do not know any- 
thing that is perfect. And when you reflect upon it, who is not handi- 
capped? But John’s life is very full, and it is very happy—and when 
you have something that is full, how can it be fuller? There you are 
You have only so many things that you can do in the world, and he 
is doing them. He hasn’t many interests. 

Of course, John had one other misfortune. When he was six he 
contracted polio, which was most unfortunate because of the leg he 
came out with. It is small but there is not much difference that you 
ean notice it in his walking. It came out pretty well. We did not 
think that he would ever walk again, but he did. He cannot only 
walk but play tennis and rides horseback and played polo before 
the war. He can dance and do all those things. He ean swim—he is a 
magnificent swimmer. He did it in spite of his polio. I often think 
that the truimph over that was greater even than over his deafness. 
The unfortunate thing was not in the polio but in the edueation 
there. If we had not known as much as we did—and we did not know 
a great deal—he would have lost everything. 

He went to school when he was three. I believe he was the young 
est pupils at the time that the school had ever taken. From three 
six he had his elements. He had pretty good speech for a little 
year old. There were many things he could say, quite a large vo: 
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bulary. But think, in the six months after that when he was flat on his 
back in a east, in a leg ease, he could have lost all. We know that. 
If he had not kept talking, if we had not known so much about it, 
if we had felt sorry for him—I mean outwardly—it would have been 
very easy when he was lying there for him to have lost all. While 
he was lying there we thought of his double handicap and when he 
wanted anything it would have been easy for us to have run for 
him and have carried for him and have done everything for him. 
It would have been very easy when he was so weak at first. It would 
have been easy for us to let him off without saying anything. We 
knew what he wanted .But, no, sir, he had to say what he wanted and 
he did. If we had not known what we knew, I do not know what would 
have happened to John. We would have had to go on at home or have 
had a private teacher a very short period each day. He was not perfect. 
It was the best thing we could do and his education has never been 
perfect. He has had wide gaps but he is a very well adjusted boy. 
He is a very happy boy. He goes everywhere that we go, our friends 
are his friends, he lives a full life. 

It is very difficult for the parents too. Sometimes it is difficult to 
tell where child pity leaves off and self-pity begins. It is very bad 
but every once in a while it happens. For instance John was on the 
tennis court playing tennis and I said to someone sitting next to me, 
“You know, if it had not been for the polio and his deafness, John 
might have been a great athlete.’’ This man said to me, ‘‘How do 
you know? Perhaps he is as good as he is just because of that handi- 
cap.’’ That is one way to look at it. 

We have tried to open every door for John. We have given him 
every experience that we could. We have been fortunate in being able 
to give him experiences. But ‘everyone can give his child experience 
—every one. 

Is that enough about John? 

Doctor Fusreip: May I ask, has John ever expressed a longing 
for the company of other deaf boys? 

Mrs. Tracy: No, he has not. He has been with the deaf, but, 
you see, he never learned the sign language or finger spelling and he 
is lost with other deaf persons. He said, ‘‘I do not understand them. ”’ 
He has never made any effort to keep up with them. 

Is there any other question? 

A Voicr: Which are they given first, the word or the element? 

Mrs. Tracy: The word, we believe. We start out very slowly 
with these little children, in the beginning, very slowly. In thinking 
of this business of speech in relation to hearing children and their 
way of learning, think of the hearing child. He understands many, 
many things before he says a word, and his first word is meaningful. 
He says it because he understands it, because he has use for it. We 
feel that is the way it should be with the little deaf children. We 
start in with understanding through lip reading. We do not ask for 
speech at all. We expose them to speech. Just as we try to expose them 
to the best attitudes, to all kind of learning patterns, so we expose 
them to speech. We let them feel the whole word. We let them see it. 
We match objects, we match pictures. He learns to understand and 
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it has never failed to happen: every child has spoken his first word 
spontaneously when it was meaningful, when he was ready to. We 
accept imperfect words. After all the hearing child’s first words are 
very imperfect. We are interested in giving that child a desire to talk 
and something to alk about. We build up his understanding and we 
accept approximations of speech and then, of course, we finally get 
around to pinning him down to elements. 

By that time he has many of the elements He has imitated them 
automatically and we do not have to worry about them at all. The more 
the child has to absorb, the less you have to teach him, and the easier 
it is. He can absorb many things in those early years that you have to 
laboriously teach him later on. We expose him and he learns. Of course 
we keep the child three years and then he goes out to the particular 
school that is available to him. 

A Voice: For how many years did your son go to school? 

Mrs. Tracy: He went to Wright Oral School for three years. 
Of course, he got polio and we moved to the coast. We went through 
a series of experiments, some of them successful, some of them were 
not. I must tell you that if I had felt free by that time to talk to 
teachers of the deaf, more of it would have been successful. By that 
time I had talked to one person who said that I must do so and s0, 
and to another person who said I must do so and so, and ‘‘You are 
lost unless you do this.’’ I was in such a state of confusion, I did not 
know what to do. And when I would try to do anything toward 
normalizing John, I would get, ‘‘Oh, you must not try poor John. 
After all, he is a deaf child.’’ So I just went out on my own and we did 
many things, and many of them were successful. We sent him to 
camp with hearing children. One of the most successful things we 
ever did was that, and he loved it. He got more interest, and he grew. 
I met somebody not very long ago who had been instructor for that 
camp, and I said, ‘‘ You know, that was one of the greatest experiences 
of John’s life. That did so much for him. That was wonderful.’’ He 
said, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Tracy, what he did for us. The experience of having 
John there helped the understanding of all of the children there, 
to grow. It was wonderful for us.”’ 

During the next few years after Johnny was able to do any 
work at all again, we had this private teacher for an hour and a half 
a day. He had to have a.rest period every afternoon after lunch. We 
eouldn’t do much more, but we finally sent him for the morning 
period to a private school for hearing children. He wanted to be with 
other children. He said, ‘‘Other children go to school in the morning. 
I have to play. They come to play, and I must go to school.”’ 

I went down and visited the school. It was a progressive seh, 
and I don’t think they would have talked to me if it had not been 
in 1932 when there was a depression on, so that anybody who could 
write a check was talked to. The Principal of the school talked to se. 
John was deaf. She did not know very much about deaf children. He 
also had had polio. He was not crippled but after all, he could not 
run like other children. Oh, dear, I do not know how she pictured 
him, but I painted him as black as I could. I thought she might as 
well know everything. She said, Well, I don’t know how it weald 
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affect the other children.’’ Personally, I thought it would do the 
children a great deal of good. I did not tell her that. She said, ‘‘ Bring 
him down and let us see.’’ I knew John was being brought down to 
be looked over and I brought him down. If I say so myself, he had 
what made a handsome child. He had beautiful skin, big blue eyes, 
a cute expression, and curly hair. I brought him down. He was an 
independent little boy. He was so thrilled to be able to go where 
other children were. The principal looked at him and said, ‘‘ Well,’’ 
—she was quite unprepared. He was quite a nice little fellow. We 
took him into the first grade. She thougt he might be able to go in 
there. So we took him in the eclassroom—I think it was the second 
gerade because they were having an arithmetic lesson,and John sat 
down with the other children. He was so pleased, he looked around 
so happily, and he was prepared to write: I think the question on the 
board was 7 and 4. I knew the answer was 11 and I hoped John 
knew it too because when the teacher looked around, John’s hand went 
up with the other children’s and she ealled on him. I knew she would. 
He gave the correct answer, saying ‘‘Eleven‘‘. Not quite as plainly 
as that, to be sure, but very understandably when you knew what 
the answer was. The principal and the teacher looked at each other 
and said they thought he was not so bad after all. 

John stayed there for a little while. He went right into every- 
thing. He had a wonderful time. Then the principal asked to be ex- 
eused and she took a little boy out with her and said. ‘‘I will see 
you in just a little while.’’ Afterward she told me what had taken 
place. She took the little boy out and explained to him about John’ 
—not as a poor little deaf child but as an interesting little deaf child. 
Do you know that John learned everything that he knows from lip 
reading? He einnot. hear a thing. She tried the little boy out, showed 
him what lip reading was. The boy was fascinated. He was only seven 
years old and he asked several quite leading questions and then he 
said, ‘‘Why, he is much smarter than we are, isn’t he?”’ 

I have often thought that if the deaf were explained just that 
way to hearing children, and if they had an opportunity to mingle 
more with that understanding, you know children of that age 
swallow camels every day of their lives. If you say, ‘‘The deaf just 
cannot hear,’’ that is all right. But of course, if you say, ‘‘The deaf 
cannot hear and you have to be nice to them,’’ well, we are not 
voing to be nice to anybody like that. It is all in the attitude and 
understanding. 


So John entered that school and stayed there three years. It 
was successful in some ways, not so much in other ways. But John did 
learn, you know. In progressive education you learn by doing many 
things, and he had lots of fun in the shop, he had lots of fun drawing 
and everything, and he learned quite a little because he had a very 
understanding teacher who helped him quite a bit—while the other 
children were doing other things, so he did fairly well. 


When he was fifteen or sixteen, we suddenly said, ‘‘ Well, we 
must stop this nonsense. John has to go to school.’’ By that time he 
was a very well adjusted boy. He was completely oral. He had a great 
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deal of language. He had understandable speech, as far as we wer 
concerned. 

When John was twelve my father came down to visit us. He 
is not a very good listener anyhow. He is not an easy talker and 
sometimes he talks with his eyes sort of shut and he has a perfectly 
immovable upper lip. He and John did not get along too well. Pretty 
soon he said to me, ‘‘Louise, when are you going to teach John how 
to talk?’’ Well, I did not mind. I did not feel too badly. I under 
stood my father and, after all, we know this business of teachiny 
him to talk—that is articulation—and all the other things take a 
long time. You cannot expect good speech at twelve, or from a 
totally deaf boy of fourteen or perhaps sixteen, but by the time he 
is seventeen or eighteen or nineteen then he begins to get somewhere. 
This is no quickie; it takes a long time, and it means consistent per- 
severance right straight along. But the dividends that are paid are 
simply wonderful. 

So we thought when John was about fifteen that he had to go 
away to school. We had given him as much as we could. This tutoring 
business was no good and he needed a great many things. We sent 
him back to Wright Oral and he was there for two more years. Then 
he went to Pasadena College in the senior year of high school, and 
after high school he went out and took two years of college. It is 
a tough grind, as you all know, and John is not a student. He loves 
outdoor things, he loves sports. As I said, he would have been a great 
athlete. He has an inquiring mind. He has a good mind and he is 


willing to work and we all help him. 

Are there any other questions? 

A Voice: Is the correspondence course available to all parents 
of deaf? 


Mrs. Tracy: Not all. To the parents of children six years of age 
or under .It is designed to meet the earlier years, and we feel that 
those are the most important years. So we have to limit it somewhere 
with our limited facilities. Any parent who writes to us, no matte’ 
where, for this course, if the child is under six, six or under, we wi!! 
accept. She may have to wait a while. We have a long waiting list, 
but we will get to her within a couple of months at the very outside 
There is no charge for any of our services. 

You might like to know about that, too. The parents contribut 
to the work as a whole, but they may not pay for their own children 
It is a sort of philosophy. We tell them, ‘‘What you do for all dea 
children inevitably will help your child.’’ So they contribute and w 
get along by means of voluntary gifts and contributions. 

Well, I think that is almost as much time as we have. I do than! 
you all very much. I believe I told you, there is not another organiza 
tion in the vorld that can do so much for this business of parent 
education and that is why I was very proud to be here tonight. Be 
eause of the honor, I was a little excited, stimulated at the opport 
untiy, but I was also very frightened because of the great respon 
sibility. If I failed to interest you, if I have not given you anythin; 
to take home and do something about, then it is I who failed becaus: 
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the subject is there. It is the greatest work I know of. Thank you very 
much. 

Presipent Serres: Thank you very much, Mrs. Tracy. We are 
very happy that you could be here. Your lecture was most interesting 
and very full of information for the teachers of the deaf and for the 
parents of deaf children. 

Is there anything else? 

Mr. Boyp NeEtson: This is a great moment in the convention. I 
feel that the hospitality here has been so warm that we have really not 
felt the weather. In comparison the weather has been very cool and 
pleasant. All of St. Augustine has joined in this wonderful hospital- 
ity which has made this convention so successful. 

I have heard on every side, as you have, about how wonderful 
this convention has been, how gracious has been our host, what a fine 
place it has been to meet. Evin the people of the town helped, when 
I went out to get my ear greased, When I went out to a restaurant. 
The people say, ‘‘Are you with the convention? We certainly wel- 
come you here. We are interested in your work.’’ It seems that every- 
body here has been prepared for this occasion. 

At this time it is a great pleasure to bring our feelings to Doctor 
Settles and Mrs. Settles. We do not know how he learned to be such a 
wonderful host. Florida hospitality they say has a little more ‘‘oomph”’ 
than in the South in general. You know, Doctor Settles, having lived 
in the West, with Doctor Driggs and myself and some others from 
the West, I suppose got the hospitality of the pinnacles of the pea's 
out there, or some valley—the hospitality of a rugged, friendly 
nature of the West—.nd then combined it with this Florida hospitality. 

In appreciation of how we all feel, we have a little representation 
of how our feelings run. It was learned that Doctor Settles’ radio has 
deen misplaced and cannot be located and it gave us a wonderful 
opportunity to make this presentation. (Produces radio). 

Doctor Settles, it is with great appreciation that we present this 
radio to you and Mrs. Settles and hope you can spend many pleasant 
hours remembering us at the convention as we will continue to re- 
member the wonderful time we all had—a honeymoon for many of 
us here. 

Presipent Serrtes: Mr. Nelson and many friends of long stand- 
ing in the profession, I feel considerably overcome at this expression. 
Ever since that warm June day in Kelway County, Missouri, in 
1941, we looked for this moment when we could welcome all of you 
to St. Augustine. The war came along and this is the first post-war 
convention. But the eredit does not go to me and Mrs. Settles for 
whatever has been provided here. It goes to the faculty and to every 
member of the staff. They have all worked hard and we have looked 
forward to your coming. The people of St. Augustine have looked 
forward to it too, as well as the state. The people have been looking 
forward to the time when the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf would be here. 

I hope you have enjoyed yourselves. I hope that you will come 
back. At first when Boyd started talking I did not recognize that he 
was speaking of me. I was reminded of the time when they had a 
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funeral in Alabama for an old reprobate who died. The preacher 
eulogized and told of the good things this man had done and kept 
this up for a pretty good while. Finally, the mother reached over 
and tapped Johnny and said, ‘‘Johnny, will you please step over 
there and look in the coffin and see if that’s your paw.’’ 

We are glad indeed that you have been here and we hope that 
you will come again. You may rest assured that in every corner of 
St. Augustine and every corner of this state of Florida to which 
you may go that will bee welcome. I want to thank you very much 
indeed. 


If there is nothing further to come before this convention, we 
stand adjourned. 


a ae 


Fripay, JuNE 20, 1947 


DEMONSTRATION, 9-9:50 A.M. 


Art: ‘‘Silk Sereen Process,’’ Miss Edythe Purcell, Idaho School. 

Auricular Training: ‘‘Testing the Hearing of Young Children,’’ Miss Au- 
drey Hicks, Supervisor of Acoustic Training, Central Institute. 

Deaf Teachers: ‘‘Teaching Slow Children,’’ Mr. D. A. Davidowitz, New 
York School. 

Language Based on Reading: Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester School. 

Language (primary—work on ‘‘Be’’): Miss Zoe Marshall, Primary Super- 
vising Teacher, Florida School. 

Literature in the Seventh Grade: Mrs. Mary Turner and children from 
Georgia School. 

Speech: ‘‘ Visible Speech,’ 
Telephone Laboratories. 


’ slides and lecture by Dr. G. E. Peterson, Bell 


DEMONSTRATION, 9-10:50 A.M . 


Vocational Training: ‘‘Relationship with the Vocational Rehabilitation De- 
partment,’’—Mr. O. W. Underhill, Director, Vocational Department, North 
Carolina School; Mr .H. B. Cummings, Regional Representative of Rehabilitation ; 
Mr. Claud Andrews, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, Florida; Mr. Boyce 
R. Williams, Training Officer, National Rehabilitation Office, Washington, D. C. 


SEcTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 A.M. 


ART 


Leader: Mr. William H. Grow, Florida School. 
Paper: ‘‘Creative Art’’—Miss Edythe Purcell, Idaho School. 


AURICULAR TRAINING 


Leader: Mrs .Elizabeth H. Johnson, Illinois School. 
Discussion: Movies of Tracy Clinic Activities—Miss Grace Harris, ‘John 
Tracy Clinic. 


PRE-SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Virginia Rosser, Gallaudet School, St. Louis 

Presiding: Mrs. Ray .H. Pearce, Missouri School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Pre-School Program at the Lexington Avenue School’’—pre- 
pared by Miss Mildred Groht and read by Miss Jane Pearce, Lexington School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Pre-School Program at Central Institute’’—Mrs. Jane Olm- 
stead, Central Institute. 
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SUPERVISION 


Leader: Mr. Richard G. Brill, Principal, Newark Day School. 

Paper: ‘‘Place of the Prineipal in the Extra-Curricular Program’’—Mr. 
Thomas Dillon, Principal, New Mexico School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Rehabilitation Program in the Louisiana School’’—Mr. Dwight 
W. Reeder, Principal, Louisiana School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Development of a Plan for Greater Use of English in Our 
Schools’’—Mr. E. LeRoy Noble, Principal, Iowa School. (Paper not presented 
for printing. ) 

GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO PRE-SCHOOL 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 11-12:00 a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. o'ohn Grace, Principal, Gallaudet School, St. Louis. 


Paper: ‘‘What Is a Nursery Class Group—and What Is It Not?’’—Mrs. 
Rachel Dawes Davies, Hearing and Speech Center, Cleveland. 

Panel: Mrs. Jane Olmstead, Central Institute; Mr. James Galloway, Super- 
intendent, Rochester School; Mr. John A. Klein, Director, Evangelical Lutheran 
Institute, Detroit. i 


ADJOURNMENT 
(EB Ge 
REHABILITATION SUPPLEMENTS EUDCATION 


Mr. Boyce R. WILLIAMS, Training Officer, National Rehabilitation Office 
Washnigton, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


The civilian vocational rehabilitation program is concerned with 
the restoration of disabled persons to independence through pre- 
paration for and placement in employment. The word ‘‘restoration”’ 
seems to indicate limitations, or reservations, with respect to the 
deaf, many of whom have been disabled since birth or early child- 


”? 


hood. In fact, the ward ‘‘rehabilitation’’ itself, which is defined by 
Webster as ‘‘reinstatement,’” ‘‘to restore to a former capacity’’, ‘‘to 
fit to make one’s livelihood again,,’ would seem to exclude a large 
number of the deaf from rehabilitation services. However, the Con- 
gress, in drafting and passing Public Law 113, the legislation under 
which the State-Federal program operates, took pains to make cer- 
tain that rehabilitation services should be available to all disabled 
individuals without regard to the stage of life at which any specific 
person may have acquired his disability. Hence, it becomes apparent 
that the deaf have distinct rights under the law. We are concerned 
that they be made aware of these rights and encouraged to seek them. 


THE EXTENSION OF REHABILITATION SERVICES 


The determination of eligibility for rehabilitation services of 
any person is a function of the agency of the State in which the 
applicant is a resident. In general, two major factors must be establish- 
ed with respect to eligibility—first, that there is a mental or physical 
impairment, and second, that it constitutes a substantial handicap 
to employment. Other factors that govern eligibility are age and re- 
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sidence requirements which vary in accordance with State law or 
administrative policy. 

The State law regarding age at which a person may begin re- 
munertive employment is generally the criterion that stipulates when 
a young person may apply for rehabilitation services. Regulations 
regarding length of residence vary from a statement of intention to 
reside in the State to periods of actual residence. 

The extension of rehabilitation services is contingent upon the 
determination of, first, eligibility for vocational rehabilitation, and 
second, whether the services will prepare the individual for employ- 
ment. 

As we know, many deaf are employable without rehabilitation 
services. They are sound in mind, wind, and limb. They can work 
at jobs of all kinds without the benefit of these services as they have 
shown in the past. However, our experience and observations con- 
vinee us that most of those who have attained employment commen- 
surate with their interests and capacities have done so in the face of 
inadequate opportunity. In addition and for the reason of inadequate 
opportunity, many fail to reach to even a reasonable degree a state 
of employment that may be described as satisfactory. We believe 
that the rehabilitation program through the services it makes avail- 
able eliminates this condition of unequal opportunity. 


REHABILITATION SERVICES 


I> order that we may obtain the proper persnective with respect to 
what we believe to be an effective cooneritive program for the deaf 
let us review briefly the services which State rehabilitation agencies 
provide. 

(1) Medical diagnosis and prognosis coupled with a vocational 
diagnosis as the basis for determining an appropiate plan 
for individual. 

(2) Vocational counseling to select suitable fields of work by re- 
lating occupational capacities to job requirements and com- 
munity occupational opportunities. 

Medieal, surgical, and psychiatric treatment including pros- 
thetic appliances to afford physical restoration and medical 
advice in the type of service to be given. 

Physical and occupational therapy as a part of treatment 
where needed. 

Voeational training to furnish new skills where physical 
impairments incapacitate for normal occupations, or where 
skills become obsolete due to changing industrial needs. 
Lip reading, speech correction, and voice improvement train- 
ing. 

Financial assistance to provide maintenance and transport- 
ation during rehabilitation. 

Placement in employment to afford the best use of abilities 
and skills in accordance with the individual physical condi- 
tions and temperament, with due regard to safeguarding 
against further injuries. 
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(9) Follow-up on performance in employment to afford adjust- 
ments that may be necessary. 


These services are purchased or secured without charge from 
cooperating agencies except for the counseling aspect which is 
provided by the rehabilitation counselor. 


THe FuNcTION OF THE SCHOOL 


In several public statements we have been recorded as endorsing 
the philosophy that the major function of the shop department of ‘a 
residential school for the deaf is to build the foundation which is 
essential to success in any occupation. The most recent of these is the 
article, ‘‘ Essential Characteristics (Qualifications) of a Rehabilitable 
Deaf or Hard of Hearing Individual’’, which has been distributed 
to you. 


The reasons supporting this conclusion are, in brief, first, the 
incongruity of vocational training in what are principally elementary 
schools ; second, the immaturity of the students; third, the success of 
deaf people in a vastly greater number of occupations than the few 
in which residential schools might offer thorough training; fourth, 
the inability of residential schools generally to keep pace with techno- 
logical advancement in even one of the skilled trades; and fifth, the 
lack of need for specific training of any significant degree in most 
of the assembly line and automatic machine processes of mass pro- 
duction. 


The most effective means of developing the foundation for 
voeational success is to aim specifically at the elements of which it is 
composed. We believe these to be good attitudes, power of adapt- 
ability, measurement, skill, and knowledge of actual working condi- 
tions. Making use of the equipment, tools, and materials at hand and 
such additions of each as circumstances permit and as seem feasible 
and desirable, the enlightened shop teacher will assiduously cultivate 
them. He will point the activities in his shop directly to them. He 
will teach his subject matter as a means to their attainment, not as 
an end in itself. 


We personally believe that the large majority of our shop 
teachers are, because of the inevitable circumstances thwarting pure 
voeational training in our schools, actually functioning more or less 
in this manner whether or not they are aware of it. We believe it 
vitally important that they recognize these proper aims and con- 
seiously, earnestly dedicate their efforts toward fulfillment of them. 


THE FUNCTION OF REHABILITATION 


The abundance of vocational training facilities at every hand 
‘or normal persons utterly dwarfs those readily available for the 
leaf. It is not compatible with democratic principles that a segment 
of our citizenry should be exposed to economic instability because of 
nequality of opportunity. We believe that the vocational rehabilit- 
ition program must supplement the work of the schools to reduce 
harply or eliminate this condition. 
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Since vocational rehabilitation services are molded to fit the 
needs of the individual, no detailed pattern can be presented. How- 
ever, let it be understood that the State rehabilitation agencies are 
anxious to cooperate in making certain that every deaf person is 
employed in an occupation that is commensurate with his interests and 
capacities. In addition to such of the other services as may be indicat- 
ed, the State agencies stand ready to provide to each, when he is 
sufficiently mature to make an intelligent choice, guidance, training, 
and placement in an occupation from which he will derive maximum 
satisfaction. 

The rehabilitation program since its beginning has been and will 
continue to be concerned with the economic self-sufficiency of the 
individual. It seeks to discourage dependence, to foster independence 
through provision of the means by which disabled persons may attain 
maximum security. Every activity in its field is focused upon the 
maintenance of the dignity of man. As supplementary to the basi 
accomplishments of the school ,it has a definite function in the advance- 
ment of each aurally disabled individual to job attainment in pro- 
portion to his ability to perform. 


——-—-2s____ 


SecTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 a.m. 
ART 


Leader: Mr. William H. Grow, Florida School. 
Paper: ‘‘Creative Art’’—Miss Edythe Purcell, Idaho School. 


CREATIVE ART 


Miss EpyYTHE PuRCELL, Idaho School 


Creative art should have a very important place in the curriculum 


of the deaf child as he misses some of the means of expression which 
the hearing child takes for granted. 

The experience of creation, whether in the field of art or some 
other field, is not only one of the satisfying experiences of man but 
it is also one of the most productive experiences relative to his growth. 

The universal need to create beauty finds many outlets in the 
field of art, and what better way can there be than in drawing where 
beauty is expressed in line, in painting where the form is expressed 
through planes of light, in sculpture or wood carving where the ex- 
pressive form is seen through form and volume, and in stitchery 
where line and color are expressed through the medium of wool or silk. 

The child enjoys a stimulating experience when translatirg his 
ideas into a thing af tangible beauty, and while that is important and 
satisfying, the most important factor is the growth of the child in 
independence and initiative, and because of the intensity with which 
‘the works he does develops in that manner. He needs to grow, because 
growth and creation are essential to happiness. We see many adults 
‘slow down’’ or ‘‘stop”’ in their creative work, and they become un- 
happy ; so it is with children. They need to create and it is our responsi- 
bility to see that they are given the opportunity through materials 
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and satisfactory working conditions. A real understanding of art 
comes through experience with art materials, and not just an ac- 
cumulation of data and theories which do not lead to a real under- 
standing. The child must be allowed to work with the materials until 
he thoroughly understands what they are capable of doing and what 
he ean do with them. We should remember that the experience and 
the outcome to the child are more important to us than the finished 
product; its important is what has happened to his development in the 
creation. 

Creative Art can be correlated with the classroom work, especial- 
ly in geography and sometimes in history and current events, tov. 
Through these projects we can hope to bring to the children a keener 
vision of the life, products, and the background of our country, and 
perhaps when expressing it is planes of light, shade, and color it will 
help to make his lesson seem more real to him. 

Spontaneity in art is expressed through the natural expression 
of emotion and expresses individuality, and-while the child is often 
exuberant in his processes and uses bold lines and vivid colors, it is 
well to encourage him to express himself so. As it is, all too soon they 
become self-conscious and follow the run-of-the-mile rather than be 
made conspicuous by praise or criticism. I do not mean that criticism 
should be eliminated, but if the teacher can sense his purpose and 
perhaps guide him in his usage of materials, then perhaps he can 
more adequately express himself .And do praise him. All people, 
both old and young, like to be told that they are doing their work 
satisfactorily or better than satisfactorily. Then the satisfaction that 
comes to the child when his work is sincerely appreciated will lead 
him on to perhaps greater achievements. This is particularly true 
of the child who is not capable of doing well in his academic work, 
but can do good work with his hands,—praise him, and you will see 
that he develops a new pride, because he at last has found a medium 
through which he can achieve some development, and admiration 
from his classmates. 

Some of the children are prone to copy the work of others, or 
from books, and, while we continuously strive for originality ,do you 
not think that it is better to give some of the less talented a feeling 
of satisfaction ,of work well done, to be able to render a good copy 
of a well-planned design or drawing? I feel that the child should 
complete each project which he undertakes. If he does not complete 
his projects in school, so he might develop the habit of not completing 
projects in life. But it is best to plan projects that they may progress 
from one to another rapidly enough so that they will not become 
bored or stale and the project will seem more like an adventure. Then 
the child will have a feeling of anticipation and alertness and will 
want to go on to the next step in his creative ability. 

In many cases we can make his creative projects functional as 
well as beautiful. It has been said that things of beauty can be useful, 
and useful things are beautiful. 

There is an old adage which says that ‘‘A picture is worth ten 
thousand words’’. Art is a universal language. We understand through 
drawings and paintings what people of all the different periods of 
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history, and of the different nations, are trying to say to us or re 
cord for history. There are no barriers either in time or location. 

Art is of the greatest importance as a means of communication, 
because the artist has found a medium by which he ean tell his story to 
others. 


Art language should be stressed so that the child will enlarge his 
vocabulary and have a real working language in the field of art. 

And while we live during such a complex era, perhaps that is 
the reason that we strive for simplicity in art, and an art that is 
functional, because it is a form of creative expression which is a form 
of logical thinking and is one of the habit-forming ideas which cannot 
be formed too young in a child. 


Summary oF Art SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The following summary of all Art Sectional Meetings during Convention was 
prepared by Mr. WILLIAM H. Grow, Leader of the Art Section. 


For the special clinie meetings during Convention week, re- 
commendations and suggestions on the following questions were dis- 
eussed :—‘‘What should be included in a good course of study for 
art?’’, ‘‘How should art be correlated with other subjects?’’ and 
‘*What are the best methods for teaching art so that children can use 


it to make a living?’’ The art exhibits from various schools proved 
interesting and served as illustrations for our discussions. 


Tuesday Morning (9:00 to 9:50), June 17— 

The question for discussion scheduled for the opening meeting of 
the Art Section was ‘‘What should be included in a good course of 
study for art?’’ Mimeographed copies of the course of study for art as 
used in the Florida School as a guide were furnished. The work, out 
lined from the informal beginnings of the junior stage to the most 
advanced classes was found to be satisfactory, and no suggestions were 
offered for revision. The course of study was considered practical i 
training students to use the knowledge they acquire and to be more 
precise in their work. The purposes of the Course of Study for Art are: 


1. To serve as a major study in our curriculum. 

2. To guide instructors in teaching the fundamentals of art. 

3. To develop pupils’ interest in their work, as well as technica! 

skill. 

4. To train students to discover new truths and gain confidence 

in themselves. 

A general course in Commerical Art would prove of great valu 
to our students, for in many of our leading cities, there are wonderf 
opportunities for women and men trained in designing, draftin: 

sign painting, engraving, photgraphy ,ete. and the deaf can go int 
large establishments and work with original ideas in design and colo 
Originality and technical skill are factors of success in the field 

art, and should be encouraged in all schools. It is imperative that w 
train older children along industrial lines so that they may hav 
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sufficient knowledge and ability to put these into practical use when 
they leave school. 
Wednesday Morning (9:00 to 9:50,) June 18— 

‘*How should art be correlated with other studies?’’ 

Many of us like to teach art as a practical and an essential part 
of our curriculum. Art is considered usable, only when it expresses 
the personality, activity and living perception. If it does not, it is 
worthless and is of no use as art at all. 

In some schools where there are no art instructors, an art pro- 
gram which is correlated with school activities is carried out in the 
elass-room. Most of the work is done in the form of murals and 
freizes, correlated with reading, history, hygiene, geography, nature 
and other subjects. Through the handling of art materials, children 
in various classes are given the opportunity to develop free expres- 
sion and ereative ability. Often without help from an art instructor, 
talented students help with projects, and each child regardless of his 
ability is given a chance to work on the projects, thus making art an 
important factor in the development of children. This-plan has proven 
successful in the Tennessee School for the Deaf and other schools, 
and if it could be done in all schools, it would help the art instructors. 
They would then have time to train children on the industrial side. 
Miss Sarah Peters of the Tennessee School stated there was no art 
department in her school, and that for the past three years, in the 
primary department, the correlation of art with other school activities 
had been carried out with success, and she found satisfaction from the 
results obtained. Some interesting work done by her pupils in the 
form of murals and freizes, correlated with reading stories, group 
activities and different phases of the curriculum, was shown and 
discussed. Miss Peters explained that her children went through the 
manipulative, symbolic and realistic stages, using finger paint, large 
chalks, tempora paint, wax and oil crayons, ¢lay and paper-mache. 
They were encouraged to draw large, simple pictures using their 
own imagination. One freize showed the scene of ‘‘Song of the South’’ 
which was drawn by a class of nine year old children—free hand to 
illustrate their language story. Each child drew a part of the freize. 
There were also seven typical paintings of first year children, age 
6-614 years, showing the three stages of development, manipulative, 
symbolic and realistic. The first set of pictures showed hand paint- 
ing with colors. The second set were paintings of little Red Riding 
Hood—ecorrelation of art with story telling and dramatization. They 
were free hand paintings from memory with tempora paint and large 
brushes. The work was done by eight year old children, and each 
child in the class did one picture. There were also other chalk murals 
drawn by a class of seven years olds illustrating their reading. Regard- 
less of the crude perspective and proportional placements, the work 
was carried out well. The children will eventually improve and this 
practice will enrich their imaginations. The exhabit was most in- 
tersting, and from it, helpful ideas were obtained. 

Miss Clara Hamel of the Rochester School for the Deaf gave a 
derionstration on flannelgraph, made by the art department in her 
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school. On a flannel panel were shown Dutch figures made in eon- 
nection with an activity on Holland and also ‘‘Pokey Bear’’ correlat- 
ed with reading. The project was new to many of us, and the children 
doubtless enjoy it as it is like a show. Children are allowed to draw 
any useful subject in order to arouse their interest in art. Through 
their practice, they will learn measurements, and color combinations 
and harmony as well as the mastery of manipulation with drawing 
instruments, paint brushes, crayons, ete. All children should be given 
the opportunity of the art class experience in order to stimulate their 
creative concepts in regard to other school subjects. 


Thursday Morning (9 :00 to 9:50), June 19— 


‘What are the best methods of teaching art so that the children 
can use it to make a living?’’ 

At this meeting, we discussed the importance of education for 
deaf children on the industrial side. Almost any industry will employ 
the deaf if they are intelligent and capable of handling tools. As we 
are facing post-war machinery, it is imperative that we give our 
students understanding and appreciation in relation to their occup- 
ational directions and civl obligations. We were of the opinion that 
boys and girls over fourteen who show real aptitude in art should 
have art training, and that those without talent should have their in- 
terest directed elsewhere. 


A general discussion followed and suggestions were made about 
planning work which would best prepare students for occupations 
requiring formal art training. Before entering an art class, boys and 
girls should have pre-vocational training—boys in a sloyd class and 
girls in a sewing class, for this practice stimulates them to interest 
in their work as long as they do independent work with tools and 
paint brushes. Younger children gre often too restless to stick to 
art work longer than ten minutes, and they prefer making things 
or toys with their hands to sitting at the easel for a period of an 
hour. After their prevocational training, they should be allowed to 
seelet a trade that will be useful to them. Proper instruction for art 
knowledge follows. Designing, engraving, sign painting, drafting and 
weaving were mentioned as types of work in which the deaf have been 
successful. Some schools require trial peridos in every kind of vocation- 
al work offered in their currleulum in order to discover the aptitudes 
and interests of the boys and girls. 


In concluding the discussion, it was agreed that the schools for 
the deaf cannot give full professional art training, but much can 
done to encourage thost who have talent, to give them a sound basi 
foundation, and to direct them to further study that will train th 
for lucrative occupations in the field of art. 


Thursday Morning (10:00 to 10:50), June 19— 


‘‘The Advantages and Disadvantages of Photography for 
Deaf’’ was the subject of an interesting and instructive talk by } 
F. Victor Rahner of St. Augustine, Florida. 


Mr. Rahner had several of his own photographs which he u 
in explaining the different types of pictures and in pointing out '' 
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kinds most in demand commerically. He said that teachers should 
know more about the possibilities of photography as a profession or 
hobby for the deaf. Retouching, coloring, dark-room work, printing 
and processing of negatives—in fact, all photographie processes except 
perhaps, the actual taking of studio portraits—can be taught success- 
fully to the deaf. He emphasized that students who are really inter- 
ested in photography should get all the art work they ean in school, 
then go into a studio for basic training. After that they should go tu 
the best possible school for further study. 

Practical and helpful suggestions about necessary equipment for 
starting a class in photography were given by Mr. Rahner. 

Friday Morning (9:00 to 9:50), June 20— 

Miss Edythe Purcell of the Idaho School for the Deaf gave an 
interesting demonstration on silk screen work and stenciling. The 
process was something with which many of .us were familiar, so we 
felt fortunate in having her demonstrate. It. is said to be something 
that children like to do, as it affords opportunity for expression and 
teaches a worthwhile skill. Some handsome practical textiles made 
in her art department were also placed on display. The books re- 
commended for silk screen work that contain helpful ideas, as well 
as instructions are as follows: 

1. Silk Sereen Stenciling As a Fine Art 

by J. I. Biegeleisen and Cohn 
. The Silk Sereen Printing Process 
by J. I. Biegeleisen and E. J. Busenbark 
Techniques Methods for Silk Sereen Printers 
O. P. Craft—Sandusky, Ohio 

Materials for the silk sereen work can be ordered from Sereen 
Process Supplies Mfg. Co., McArthur, Blvd. and Telegraph Ave., 
Oakland, California. 


Co 


PRE-SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Virginia Rosser, Gallaudet School, St. Louis. 

Presiding: Mrs. Ray H. Pearce, Missouri School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Pre-School Program at the Lexington Avenue School’ ’—pre- 
pared by Miss Mildred Groht and Miss Mary C. New, and read by Miss Jane 
Pearee, Lexington School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Pre-School Program at Central Institute’’—Mrs. Jane Olm- 
stead, Central Institute. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
AT THE LEXINGTON SCHOOL 


(Prepared by Miss Miuprep A. Grout and Miss Mary C. NEw, and read 
by Miss JANE Pearce, Lexington School). 


Before writing specifically about the nursery, kindergarten and 
pre-school departments of the Lexington School, we should like to 
niake a few general remarks about nursery school education. 

The aim of nursery school training must be clear and specific to 
those in charge, or the venture will bring but faint. results. 
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A nursery school should not be merely a place where a child can 
enjoy himself while he is ‘‘out of mother’s way’’, nor should it be a 
place where children are put under the care of a well-meaning, echild- 
loving person who knows little or nothing about the nurture and 
development of the young child. It should be a place where all facili- 
ties are particularly adapted to the very young child—where he can 
grow in mind and spirit as well as in body. 

There ought always to be a specially trained nursery school 
teacher in charge of a nursery group whether the children are deaf 
or hearing, because the fundamental needs of a deaf child are identical 
with those of a hearing child, and only a well trained teacher can 
contribute the proper guidance necessary for the right and desired 
growth of the child. 

It is desirable that a child be thought of as an individual; a 
person in his own right, and not as a two or three year old pupil. 

Any program mapped out for him must consider not only his 
present needs, but his future requirements, for the development of 
his whole nature and personality. The ‘‘whole’’ child must be taken 
into consideration and studied. 

The child, by himself and when he is in a group, should be con- 
sidered in the plans laid down for him. Each child must develop at 
his own rate of speed, and especially is this true of the little deaf child. 

In taking on the responsibility of training a young deaf child, 
the teacher must study that child’s potentialities. She must know how 
to help him make the most of his possibilities, so that he can learn to 
develop himself. We are told that it is not what the child is doing, 
but what happens inside him while he is doing it that counts in the 
long run. An untrained nursery school teacher is not usually aware 
of ‘that ‘‘inside’’ development and is therefore not equal to the task 
of guiding the child so that he will acquire the maximum achieveme it 
possible to him. 

A child who goes to nursery school should learn many things 
besides how to build a house with blocks. He should learn also, how 
to be self-reliant, for instance. He should gain confidence in himse!i 
and in other people and acquire that sense of security necessary to 
his best development. He should learn to share with others his own 
age when that is necessary, and in general to ‘‘get along’’ with |iis 
playmates. 

Better habits should be developed—such as habits of cleanliness, 
orderliness, conformity to the daily schedule of outdoor and indoor 
play, nap and meal periods. 

More self-sufficiency should be evidenced, as in the taking «ff, 
or putting on of coats, hats and so forth, and hanging them in tiie 
proper place. 

Every situation in the nursery ean be a learning situation, if tie 
teacher is well trained in nursery school procedure and thoroug! ly 
understands the purposes behind that procedure. The wise teacher «in 
create situations for the learning of those things she particula:ly 
wishes the child to learn, if such situations do not. occur inecidenta ly 

Nursery age children should live at home, if at all possible. ‘ic 
nursery school at Lexington has always been in charge of a train-d 
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nursery school teacher and not of a teacher trained only to teach the 
deaf. With but few exceptions, these children live at home and are 
in school from 9 to 2:45, which time includes lunch and nap periods. 


The activities of this nursery are those of any nursery schoo! 
for hearing children and the emphasis is placed on the development of 
the ‘‘whole’’ child—what he is at present and what he is becoming 
—both in school and out of school. 

The children are spoken to in a general way all through the day. 
As for example, ‘‘Go wash your hands.”’ ‘‘It’s time for milk.’’ ‘‘Get 
your coat’’, ‘‘It’s Johnny’s turn now’’, ‘‘Where’s your sweater?’’ 
Generally the situation interprets the language used, but the child 
gradually associates the teacher’s talking to the immediate situation 
and in time looks for her to speak. 


No attempt is made to give the child specialized teaching when 
he first enters the nursery. It is only after the child has re-acted 
favorably to the nursery training and has evidenced a readiness for 
specific work that he is given any definite training in lip-reading. 
A child may take several months to become ready to ‘‘go to school’’, 
as it were. However, all nursery children have a short daily period 
of acoustic training during which they ‘‘listen’’ to suitable records 
with definite rhythms, and also to some speech. For example, their 
names, the names of a few toys and a few directions. Responses vary, 
depending upon the amount of usable hearing the child has and upon 
the child’s abilities. No effort is made to force use of the hearing aid 
upon the nursery child. He puts on the earphones when he himself 
is ready and willing.) When a child is ready, he goes into a small 
room off the large nursery, where there are toys and books, and 
where a trained teacher of pre-school] deaf children works with 
him in an atmosphere of play for perhaps five minutes at first, in- 
creasing the time to about ten minutes later on. The teacher has 
definite words in mind which she wishes to teach—words easily dis- 
tinguishable on the lips and words that have significance for the 
child—and she uses these words in sentences, with the accent on the 
word in mind. The word may be shoes. She looks at the child’s shoes 
and says, ‘‘You have new shoes on today. I like your shoes’’, point- 
ing to them and registering admiration. She then talks about her 
shoes, or, perhaps, she shows the doll’s shoes, or maybe she puts some 
shoes on the teddy-bear, or looks for pictures of shoes in a book or 
magazine, or draws pictures of big and little shoes. Using an Audi- 
tube she may play at telephoning and say ‘‘shoes’’. No attempt is 
made to hold the child responsible for lip-reading the word shoes »t 
this time. The child merely enjoys himself in the beginning. Yet it 
never takes very long for the child to get the word from the lips 
and to respond to, ‘‘ Let me see your shoes’’. ‘‘Where are my shoes?”’ 
‘Your shoes are dusty. Let’s brush them.’’ All words are introduced 
in this manner. 

The ability to read lips varies, and one three year old will re- 

gnize thirty words in the time that it takes another child to get 
‘ily four or five. Since all the work is done individually, each child 
n progress according to his own ability and is not confused by the 
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fact that another child knows either more or fewer words. An adapt 
child will recognize a hundred or more words in context. 

A young child will often imitate in speech, what he sees on thie 
teacher’s lips and she accepts this as his contribution to the conver- 
sation, making no attempt to get correct speech at this time. She does, 
however, let the child feel the sound of her voice as she talks and lhe 
soon learns to give voice back to her in his efforts to say a word. 

This ‘‘conversation’’ constitutes the earliest effort on the part 
of the child to attempt use of speech and language as a means of 
communication, and proves the way for more definite work in these 
accomplishments. ; 

So, we might state that in addition to the opportunity for the 
all-around development that the nursery school offers the child, we 
feel that the important thing it brings to our field is the wiser, more 
meaningful use of lip reading and greater speech consciousness before 
either of these activities are actually taught. If speech is to be defined 
as a polished, finished articulatory achievement, then it would not be 
correct to say that ‘‘speech’’ is taught in the nursery, but if it is to 
be considered as an attempt to approximate meaningful words, then 
it could be stated that the nursery school children acquire some 
speech. Many of the children will say ‘‘ar’’ for ear, ‘‘oo’’ for shoe, 


‘‘ap’’ for apple, and so on; they will say ‘‘Mama’”’ and ‘‘Daddy”’ 
with fair degrees of accuracy since these repetitive syllables are easy 
to utter ; they will say ‘‘bath-m’’ for bathroom, ‘‘mi’’ for milk, and in 
general they will attempt many useful words following rather closely 


the same path of development in speech as the hearing chid. When 
the hearing child begins to talk, he does not burst into perfectly 
formed words, but gradually, and after much practice, enunciates 
more and more clearly. We feel that we should not expect more of 
the deaf child than of his hearing brother aind sister, and that his 
speech growth should be allowed to take place along similar lines—i.¢., 
speech consciousness, speech approximations, time for practice, and 
finally, meaningful speech. The number of words each child in the 
nursery will attempt to say depends to quite an extent upon the child, 
his amount of hearing, his intelligence, and his family backgrou:d. 
There are some children who will attempt to repeat whatever is 
said to them, while others will make little or no voluntary effort. 

With the latter, the development of the voice and of the speech 
sounds must be deliberately brought about in as much of an atin- 
sphere of play as possible. To this end, as one device, we use the color 
game. In this ‘‘game’’ we associate the output of breath sounds 
with the blue Kleenex which the child holds in front of his mouth 
as breath consonants are given; the yse of voice with a small squ 
of red construction paper which child holds lightly and horizonta! 
against his larynx as voiced consonants or vowels are given. As sv 
as the child has the idea of producing sounds, he is encouraged 
babble freely, for babbling is one of the steps of speech grov 
through which the hearing child passes—and the colors are used 
motivation in this activity. Later, the color brown is associated w 
nasal production, and the babbling of syllables including the n: 
sounds is added to the vocal practice. 
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The colors are a means to an end, not an end in themselves, and 
are dropped as soon as the child has conscious control over the 
output of voice and breath. Our goal from the first is meaningful 
speech, from the start in the nursery all through the school, and the 
chlid is encouraged at all times to express himself in speech from the 
initial one-word sentences (as does the hearing child) on into more 
complicated grammatical constructions. At the end of the nursery 
year some children may have but two or three words, others a dozen, 
while still others miy be approximately fifty or so. Each child pre- 
gresses at. his best rate of speed and is constantly encouraged to use 
what he has. 

The nursery department of Lexington School is made up of two 
groups. In ‘‘Nursery I’’ the children range in age from two-and-a- 
half to three-and-a-half years. In Nursery II’’ the age range is from 
‘‘just’’ four to four-and-a-half. Nursery I is staffed by a nursery 
teacher, three assistants and a teacher of the deaf. When the teach- 
ers-in-training have been sufficiently prepared, they assist in the 
tutoring of the children in Nursery I. This past year, nine teachers- 
in-training participated in the nursery program, four of whom were 
teachers before entering the training class. ‘‘Nursery II’ is staffed 
by a nursery teacher ,two assistants and two teachers of the deaf. 

After a year, or two years in some eases, in the nursery school, 
the child, if well adjusted to his environment, moves into the kinder- 
garten for a year. Here, he follows a regular kindergarten program 
for the greater part of the day. He has, in addition to ‘‘free play’’, 
some work that requires that he spend very short periods at a sm2ll 
table doing things that require a brief span of attention and concen- 
tration. He also increases the time which he spends in specific lip- 
reading, and a beginning is made in the definite work of acquiring 
speech. Very much the same set-up is followed in this year as to 
tutoring. The children are sent to the ‘‘tutors’’ from the regular 
group which is, like the nursery, in charge of a trained kindergartner. 
In the ‘‘tutoring rooms’’, the children work individually most of the 
time, but on occasion, two or three children go to the room, provid- 
ing, of course, that they are children who work well together and 
enjoy doing so. 

The ‘‘tutor’’ works on lip reading in the same way as did the 
teacher of nursery children, but she covers much more ground. She 
uses story books, magazines, and pictures as well as toys and objects, 
and the children here are held responsible for much that is taught. 
There is more conversation in this room and the vocabulary includes 
not only nouns and verbs ,but a few adjectives as well. For example, 
the word ‘‘warm’’ might be taught thus: Teacher says, ‘‘I’m warm’’ 
and takes off her jacket or sweater. Then, ‘‘ Are you warm, too?’’ ‘‘Do 
you want to take off your sweater?’’ Later the lip reading might 
continue—‘‘Let’s put Mary (a doll) in the earriage’’. She doesn’t 
need a cover (takes it off) ‘‘It’s warm today. Later, ‘‘Open the 
door. It’s warm in here’’ ete. Another day, when the weather is cold- 
er, the child might be told to put on his sweater and then asked, ‘‘ Are 
you warm now?’’ From there on, every opportunity is seized to make 
usé of the word, ‘‘warm’’ where it is applicable to a situation. 
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Similarly, the adjective ‘‘hot’’ may be used if needed, as, ‘‘That’s 
hot! don’t touch it’’, or ‘‘The cocoa is hot, be careful’’. 

So much of the lip reading in the kindergarten is ‘‘general’’ and 
governed by the child’s activities, environment and interests that 
it is both impossible and impracticable to make out a list of what 
words should be included in the curriculum. However, the teacher 
does have a basie vocabulary in mind and this should include words 
that the child will need in speech development. 

The ‘‘tutor’’ makes use of what residual hearing a child has to 
emphasize both speech and language, and individual acoustic train- 
ing is given to each child. 

After ‘‘Nursery’’ and ‘‘Kindergarten’’ the children, who are by 
this time usually five-and-a-half years of age, move into the ‘‘Pre- 
School’’ department. 

Eight children are assigned to each pre-school teacher, but for 
the most part she works with only three or four, (and sometimes 
with only one) at a time, the others meanwhile having free play, 
outdoor activities or, toward the end of the year, occasional seat 
work that has some bearing on silent reading, speech or language. 
When an activity is in progress that demands the attention of all 
eight children (such as the morning news, the starting of a window 
box, or preparations for a party) the teacher works with all eight 
children at the same time. 

The lip reading in the pre-school class includes not only a neces- 
sary basic vocabulary including proper and common nouns, verbs, 


adjectives, adverbs and prepositions, but the use of these parts of 
speech in conversation, story telling, games, dramatizations and 
questions. The lip reading skill of pre-school children of five-and-a- 
half who have moved through the nursery and kindergarten is often 
amazing even to the teacher. The ease with which these children in- 


‘ 


terpret ‘‘casual’’ lip reading seems to prove the merits of the ‘‘whole 
word’’, ‘‘whole sentence’’ approach. It would be difficult to correct- 
ly estimate the number of words the children get from the lips, since 
they ‘‘lip read’’ the whole thought or idea of the speaker and allow 
circumstances to interpret meanings. It would not be going too far 
afield to say that many pre-school children have a lip-reading voca- 
bulary of two and three hundred words. 

In the pre-school, a beginning is made in silent reading. At first 
the children recognize their own and their classmates’ names and 
the words they have in speech. As the year progresses, the children 
are able to point out, from the daily news sentences written on the 
blackboard by the teacher each morning, not only names of people 
they know, but also names of objects or toys mentioned and even of 
places. For example, the teacher might say, ‘‘Show me where it says, 
‘‘Mary went to the park with her mother’’. ‘‘Where does it say, ‘‘to 
the park?”’ ‘‘Can you find the word ‘‘mother’’? Matching pictures 
to words and later, words to pictures, is also a part of the pre-school 
silent reading program. (Only manuscript writing is used and the 
letters are one and two inches in height.) 

When the children are approaching six, a ‘‘reading readiness’’ 
book is introduced. The book used at Lexington is ‘‘ Before We Read’’. 


‘ 
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No other prepared reading materials are used because we feel that the 
first grade is the proper place to introduce the regular reading 
program. 

All through the school, in. every class and grade, an effort is 
made to give the deaf child the ability to use natural, everyday idio- 
matic, conversational language. As a basis for this, all children in the 
lower grades have work on usable ‘‘Expressions’’, first through lip 
reading and acoustie training, and then through silent reading. The 
‘‘expressions’’ are used over and over again, by the children, when- 
ever an occasion warrants their use. 

In the pre-school class last year, the children had twenty-five 
such expressions, some of which were ‘‘Ouch’’, ‘‘No more’’, ‘‘Wait a 
minute’’, ‘Be careful’’, Let me see’’, ‘‘I’m sorry’’, ‘‘Hurry up”’, 
‘*You’re silly’’. The speech was not perfect, but the expressions 
were used at the right time and were directed by one child to another. 
The children were becoming ‘‘speech minded’’ which seemed the 
important thing at that stage of their development. 

If lip reading is to be of use to the child not only in the schoolroom 
but out of it, it must be taught and used in a natural, usable way and 
not by means of a stereotyped, meaningful ‘‘drill’’ method of getting 
the child to recognize long lists of isolated words. 

We stress lip reading above all else in these beginning years be- 
cause a child who is a good lip-reader has a better understanding of 
Ianguage and a much better chance of acquiring correct and usable 


language as he passes through the grades. And a child who reads lips 
easily and well is more aware of the importance of speech in daily 
living and is apt to be not only willing but glad to be taught to speak 
correctly and intelligibly. 

The pre-school children have definite work in speech, following the 
general philosophy of the school which is to present a word rather 


ce 


than an isolated element and from this ‘‘whole word’’ approach deve- 
loping the production of consonants and vowels. Thus the easier conson- 
ants are all introducted through meaningful words, and individua! 
speech books are kept for each child during the pre-school years. If the 
consonant being developed is not enunciated clearly enough, the teach- 
er isolates that sound and, after diagnosing the child’s fault, offers 
corrective measures. As soon as the particular sound can be given ac- 
curately, as to position and manner of production, that sound is im- 
mediately placed in a word and drill on the sound goes on in use in 
words, for only in movement does an isolated element become a part 
if the total pattern of speech. 

As each child grows in speech usage, the words that he learns to 
say are placed in his book on pages marked with one consonant. For 
instanee, there is a page for ‘‘p’’, another for ‘‘b’’, another for ‘‘m’’, 
and so on for ‘‘t‘’, ‘‘d’’, ‘‘n’’, ‘‘k’’, ‘‘@’’, and as many sounds as 
the child can be taught to give. On each page appears. all the words 
each child can say, using a particular sound. These books take the 
place of what used to be called, ‘‘drill charts’’. They are made especia!- 
ly for each child and for each class, for classes vary in achievemext 
as do individual children. In the speaking of numerous words practical- 
ly all the vowels are represented. No attention whatever is called to 
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them as such until the upper primary grades, when the vowels—pre- 
viously learned and used in whole words—are associated with phone- 
tic markings. 

Each class enters the primary department with-an awareness of 
the useful of speech, and with a speech vocabulary. This speech 
vocabulary range has been found to vary from twenty-five to two 
hundred and fifty words. Whether the gain in actual speech is small 
or relatively large, we believe that the nursery and pre-school offers 
time and opportunity for speech growth that is of inestimable value 
to the child. 

All those who have watched the progress of children who have pass- 
ed through the nursery, kindergarten, pre-school and primary years, 
are convinced that such a program does pay great dividends in the 
long run. While it is true that a school wishing to introduce such a 
program must be completely organized and the time, money and effort 
spent is doing so may seem at first to be too great—the young deaf 
child needs the hest a school has to offer and no ‘‘best’’ is ever 
accomplished without sacrifice, toil and expense. 

We feel that the pre-school program at the Lexington School im- 
proves as we learn more about young deaf children, and we hope that 
others will share with us, their findings in this study so that all, 
working together may give to young deaf children the best possible 
start in life. 


——~ t<e = 


THE PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
AT CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


Mrs. JANE OLMSTEAD, Central Institute 


Educators agree that a nursery school is a very important part 
of a child’s education. It is doubly so for the deaf child and the nursery 
school teacher does as much for the mother as for the child. Most 
of the mothers of deaf children say that they had never seen a deaf 
child before they learned their child was deaf and knew nothing 
about the training of such children or of the schools. 

The nursery school room and play ground does not differ from 
that for hearing children. A large pleasant room with the usual toys 
for inside play and a safe play ground for out door play with swings, 
jungle gym, bikes, and other play-ground material are needed. The 
most important ‘‘equipment’’ needed is the teacher. She should be a 
very calm person and have all the patience in the world. She must not 
only know the procedure for nursery school but must know and 
understand the deaf child. 


Most of the children who enter nursery school are frustrated 
little people who can’t make themselves understood and can’t under- 
stand what is being said to them. Naturally he becomes irritated, 
sullen or has temper tanrums. We sometimes see the child who is so 
discouraged that he had the ‘‘it is no use anyway”’ attitude. He blos- 
soms forth in nursery school and enjoys everything and makes rapid 
progress. Only occasionally do we have the well trained child of the 
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wise mother. In this case the nursery school means a wider experience 
with new and wider social contacts with adults and children his own 
age. : 

All children at some time are negative, quarrelsome or are pugna- 
cious. They refuse to share the toys or want the same one. At this 
early age and in the nursery school is the time and the place to 
learn how to get along with other children, to learn good manners 
and to win the reward of cooperation with each other. This leads to 
good citizenship. In nursery school the child should feel secure and 
gain self confidence but he does so only when he feels the teacher 
understands him and loves him. The love for the child should not be 
too sentimental but a real affection shown in a matter of fact way. 
In directing a child it is better to use the positive command instead 
of negative saying, ‘‘This is the best way to do that’’ instead of 
‘*Don’t do that.”’ 

Mild discipline done promptly is better than severe punishment 
done occasionally and punishment should come as soon after the 
wrong act as possible. Isolation is usually sufficient to change a child’s 
wrong attitude and it is the very best punishment for temper tan- 
trums. The tantrum loses its point when there is no audience. The 
instinct behind the tantrum is to attract attention and if there is no one 
to see it the child stops the exhibition. We know as his ability to make 
himself understood and as he is understood by those caring for him 
he stops resorting to this form of behavior. 

All children go through a period of negativism and as it is a 
passing phase it is useless to worry over it. Most children out grow it 
but some never quite do as we all know the contrary adult. Persistent 
stubborness is often seen in young deaf children. This is not a bad 
trait if it can be trained in the right direction. Through proper guid- 
ance the ability to stick to the job through to completion no matter 
what happens is a desirable quality. To control rather than to elim- 
inate or suppress this trait is the goal to attain. 

Discipline should teach control. The child who obeys blindly and 
does not think, never amounts to much. Some one said, ‘‘ Cherish 
the child with initiative and always encourage his spontaneity and 
zeal for living.’” The home and the school are the places to learn 
discipline but the guidance must be sympathetic and the child must 
feel that he is understood. The best method of discipline is to praise 
or reward right ways or successful acts and allowing the undersir- 
able ways or acts to be followed with uncomfortable feelings or any- 
thing but pleasure. Anderson says, ‘‘It is a fundamental principle 
of human behavior that acts with pleasant outcomes tend to be re- 
peated and those with unpleasant outcomes to disappear.’’ The most 
efficient teacher is one who encourages the children by praise. Try 
it if you want to see the child’s face light up. It makes him feel proud 
and this pride gives him the self confidence which he needs. Consist- 
eney of discipline is extremely important. Quoting Anderson again, 
‘Discipline by force may produce immediate results, discipline 
through leadership makes permanent .adjustment.”’ 

Sometimes it is necessary to break a bad habit. This is very 
difficult and cannot be done without the cooperation of the child. 
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John E. Anderson put it this way, ‘‘ Breaking a habit is not simply 
the process of discarding the old manner of acting, it is rather a 
matter of forming a new habit to take the place of the old one. Sub- 
stitute diesirable activities for undesirable ones.’’ For instance, the 
children who suck their thumbs or fingers are always to be found in 
nursery school. Most mothers are terribly upset by this habit and 
often too much has been said about it before the child comes to 
school. To break such a habit is to keep the hands so busy there 
will be no time to suck the thumb. One little boy who was very keen 
about being taught speech, sucked his fingers during class time. Every 
time it was his turn to be taught I objected to his wet hand on my 
face. All the other children agreed with me that it was not pleasant 
and they did not like the wet hand either. So he always had to hurry 
to the lavatory to wash and dry his hands. In the meantime, some- 
thing very interesting happened while he was gone. He soon found 
it was wise to keep his fingers dry. He broke the habit himself. 

There is always the child who breaks the toys. Of course his 
punishment is no toys to play with until he is very sure he can be 
eareful. The little girl who broke the doll’s comb found herself in 
difficulty with the other children. They had no comb for the hobby- 
horse’s tail and she got. very tired of hearing about it. We realized 
there was something back of breaking the comb. She had pretty 
curls when her hair was combed but she hated to hive it combed. So she 
reasoned, break the combs. We managed it this way. We admired her 
curls very much when they were nicely brushed and combed but we 
didn’t see her hair when it had not been combed. She liked attention 
and she was smart enough to know how to get it. It was not long 
before the mother had no more trouble with the curls. So as John 
Anderson says, ‘‘ Building a new habit to take the place of an old one 
is largely a matter of arranging the situation in such a way that the 
new act seems desirable to the child.”’ 

The nursery school encourages play because play is the serious 
business of childhood. Through play a child gains control of his five 
senses and also develops his muscles. The child who has had many 
experiences has an advantage over the child who has had few ex 
periences. That is why the school should have many plav things, swings, 
jungle-gym for climbing, bikes for riding, blocks:for building besides 
trips to the zoo or park. An easy way for an older deaf child to be- 
come popular with hearing children is to excel in sports and games. 
So it is well to provide the play ground with a variety of play 
material and the children should be encouraged to use it. 

The nursery school should teach the child to be independent and 
we find that the two year old is interested in other children but he 
does not play with them. Each child plays by himself even if they 
are using the same material. By the time he is five years old he begins 
to play with other children and is interested in organized games. He 
learns to cooperate and leadership develops. Life in the school should 
teach the child to share pleasantly, to take turns, and give in to 
others when necessary. One of the principle advantages of the nursery 
school is that the child has this social experience early in life. 

The nursery school should teach the child to be independent and 
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self-reliant. He learns to dress and undress himself, comb his hair and 
brush his teeth, button and unbutton, lace and tie his shoes, hang 
up his clothes and put away his toys. This experience in school should 
be carried on at home with no little saving of mother’s time. 


In teaching speech and lip-reading to the young child, it is best 
to overlook the mistakes or the wrong way of doing the exercise and 
constantly call the attention to the correct way, always praising the 
effort. For much negative criticism is apt to make the child lose 
interest in the lesson being taught. With the young child the progress 
is little by little. The period of teaching must be short but the lesson 
repeated many times. There should be no strain and no nervousness 
shown by the child nor the teacher and never make the lesson too 
hard for the child. Everyone likes to sueceed, no one wants to fail, 
so, see to it that the child never acquires the habit of failing. 


When the child is learning to roller-skate, he falls many times 
but with continued effort and much practice he gains skill. As the 
child sueceeds and feels his power he shows much interest in this 
skill. It is the same with learning speech and lip-reading. 


Again we say, there should be no nervous strain in the class- 
room. Childhood should be a happy time. A happy enthusiastic 
teacher makes a happy enthusiastic class not only in nursery school 
but all through the grades. 


At Central Institute, Miss Connery started a nursery school in 
1918 and her method of teaching speech is used in the oral depart- 
ment. One year she had twelve hearing children and twelve deaf child- 
ren in the nursery school and it was interesting to see that there 
was not much difference in their actions. The hearing child of course 
had a large vecabulary. Now we have five classes of six deaf children 
in each class from the ages of two and a half to five. Each teacher 
has a mother helper. All the mother helpers have been teachers of hear- 
ing children. This experience makes them efficient helpers. There are 
12 children in the corrective speech department nursery school also. 


Each teacher has a regular daily program. The children come to 
school at 8:45 in the morning and stay until 12 o’clock. At 9 o’cloek 
the mother-helper takes three children out of the room for either 
acoustic training or play, out of doors.on nice days, and follows regular 
nursery school procedure. They have their milk and crackers, wash 
their hands and come back to their class room at 10 o’clock. She 
then takes the other three children out and repeats the program. All 
the children rest at 11 o’clock for fifteen minutes. Then the mother 
helper supervises the play, handwork or whatever the children do 
while the teacher takes the children individually for more teaching 
again. 


Every child is given a mental test before he is accepted at Central 
Institute. The Randall Island Performance Sehies is used for the 
young child. We have quite a long waiting list but until we ean build 
and have more room and until we can have more teachers we can 
accept only a limited number of children. 
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Datty Program 


Sense training games such as: 
Matching Pictures 
Matching shape 
Matching color 
Wood puzzles 
Building tower 
Nest of boxes 
Nest of wooden plates 
Large Peg-boards in color 

All Play-school material is good. 


The children read the lips, taking directions or commands by 
this method only, such as: 
Take off your coat and hang it up. 
Wash your hands. 
Pick up blocks 
Open the door, please, ete. 


In speech we say, and the children soon imitate : 
Oh! for shocked surprise. 
Ah! for pleasant surprise. 
Ou! for when we hurt ourselves. 
Aw! for disgust. 


You would be surprised how soon the children immitate these 


sounds. They are written on the slate and the children not only sav 
them but point to the right one. 

At first the children are taught to sit on smill chairs in the ecirele 
for five minutes. It is an up and down affair at first but soon they 
learn to sit and watch the teacher for ten or fifteen minutes. 

They learn to blow a feather, paper or blow up a balloon. 

They blow out a candle with WH—P—T. 

They have voice building exercises beginning with the prolonged 

sound. They first feel it on the teacher’s face and head 
and then on their own. mumumum follows. 

Then by holding the nose they give ubububu. 

They children learn to change pitch with this. 

udududu is taught for control of the tip of tongue. Young 
children cannot do this ‘at first but through repetition the child 
learns tongue control and becomes able to do what she wishes. The 
tongue should be broad at all times for all sounds; from the third 
tooth on each side is a good rule, the tip of the tongue resting 
against the lower front teeth except in ??? ete. 

la(r)la(r)la(r) is a lso a good exercise and eeo’oeeo’oee for the 
lips. It helps the child give a good—ee—also thr—given with breath, 
then the tongue trill helps with the difficult sound of r. 

O_-e is the first vowel taught. As soon as a child can give the 
breath consonants we combine them with the natural vowel —U— 
and m for resonance. Then we have PUm, tUm, fUM, thUM, SUM, 
shUM, KUm. We always say each sylable three times. Repetition 
again. 
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We combine m with the vowels mO-E, mA(r), mOO, mAW, mOU, 
mEE, mA__E, mi__E. The children learn to read these as they learn 
to say them. By combining the vowels with the consonants they know, 
they learn to say many words, read them and also learn to place the 
printed word on the object or picture. Every sound and every new 
word is always given in the child’s ear. By sitting in front of a mirror 
and holding the child on your lap, he can see and hear so combine his 
hearing with his lip-reading. 

The children stand on small chairs around the piano, placing 
their finger tips on the piano. We write at the top of the slate the 
word HIGH and LOW at the bottom of the slate. Later we add the 
word MIDDLE between the two. We play bass chords on the piano 
telling the children it is LOW, point to the word LOW on the slate. 
Then we play chords in the treble cleft, point to the word HIGH. 
After they have learned this, we have them shut their eyes while we 
play the chords and they can tell by feeling which we play. They 
also learn to change the pitch of their own voice from this exercise 
saying ubububu when we play high or low. 

We play 6/8 rhythm and the children sway from side to side 
while saying m___-_ to the music. 

For accent work we write on the slate STRONG—WEAK. We 
play a strong chord and two weak chords. The child draws a long 
line under the word STRONG and two very short lines under WEAK. 
The children learn difficult combinations of strong and weak chords. 

The next step is to beat time of different rhythms. We play first 
2/4 time and the children beat time saying PUM, PUM. We write a 
large PUM followed by a small pum on the slate. Then they mark 
time with their feet, Left, right, still feeling the rhythm with their 
finger tips. Finally they try to march around the piano. We play 3/4 
time and the children beat time and say PUM, pum, pum accenting 
the first PUMor tum, tum, tum. 

The children soon learn to interpret the music like, A rabbit 
hopping, An airplane, Push the swing, Ring the church bell, A Jump- 
ing Jack, ete. 

We teach simple songs. The children recite the words to the musie. 

My elass, when they entered Central Institute last September, was: 


214 years old 

21% years old 
Harry 21% years old 
Karen 3 years old 
Lily Page 3 years old 
Robert 3 years old 


Two of the children tested very high, two of them tested just 
high and two were above average. 

They were tested by the Randall Island test. 

Some of the children can say 20 nouns, 5 sentences like, I FELL, I 
LAUGHED. Lipread 50 nouns. Lip-read 24 commands. 

They ean lip-read colors. 

They can say all the vowels and all the consonants except CH 
and NG. The R is not perfect. 
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SUPERVISION 

Leader: Mr. Richard G. Brill, Principal, Newark Day School. 

Paper: ‘‘Place of the Principal in the Extra-Curricular Program’’—Mr. 
Thomas Dillon, Principal, New Mexico School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Rehabilitation Program in the Louisiana School’’—Mr. Dwight 
W. Reeder, Principal, Louisiana School. 

Paper: ‘‘The Development of a Plan for Greater Use of English in Onr 
Schools’’—Mr. E. LeRoy Noble, Principal, Iowa School. (Paper not presented 
for printing.) 


PLACE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
IN THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROGRAM 


y 
Mr. THoMAS DILLON, Principal, New Mexico School 


The keynote to progressive education has long been education in 
life situations. ‘‘Edueation is life.’ This sound pedagogical doctrine 
has as its foundation the psychological law that a person learns best 
when he learns from a situation of which he is a part. 

Despite general awareness of this law, schools are frequently 
found in which the curricular and extra-curricular life are sharply 
divorced in the minds of both faculty and students. In some of these 
schools, teachers and principals seem unaware, or uninterested, in 
the extent to which these two phases of educational activity can be 
made to supplement and strengthen each other. 

Although extra-curricular activities are intended primarily to 
provide worth-while interesting experiences that satisfy many of the 
more insistent demands and wants of the pupils, they also promote 
pupil participation in school administration and pupil service to the 
school, build school morale, create new pupil interests, promote 
personal and social adjustments, and build habits of positive mental 
hygiene. In serving such purposes, they thus share the general object- 
ives of education and should be regarded as an important supplemen- 
tary aspect of the total program. 

As distinguished from the majority of regular classes, extra- 
curricular activities have more general objectives; use more informal 
procedures that grow directly out of expressed pupil interests, ob 
served special abilities, and discovered developmental needs; anil 
are composed of cross-sectional pupil groups representing all grade 
levels of the school. 

In order that these activities may fulfill their purposes and that 
the desired outcomes may be realized, they should be organized on 
the basis of sound educational principles. For our purpose we may 
mention the following four principles upon which to base a successf! 
extra-curricular program : 

1. Extra-eurricular activities should be evolved in accordan: 
with the educational interests and needs of the pupils an 
should contribute to the regular instructional program. 

2. Exra-curricular activities should be administered as an integr®! 
part of the total program. : 

3. Extra-curricular activities should be participated in: by a'! 
pupils on the basis of their particular interests, needs an:l 

abilities. 

4. Extra-curricular activities should be financed in a judiciows 
manner. 
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The nature of our residential schools for the deaf, as well as 
our day schools, and the students in attendance make it quite obvious 
that the schools need not only a well rounded extra-curricular pro- 
gram, but a program that meets the needs and interests of these 
children by supplementing the regular instructional program. We 
recognize that it is the responsibility of our schools to fulfill the 
edueational obligations to the deaf child that are normally delegated 
to the home and other agencies in the community in the case of the 
hearing child. This should be recognized as a major obligation on our 
part and should be given a major role in the total educational pro- 
gram and, thereby, should be accorded some of the same attention 
that we normally give to curricular instruction. As the principal is 
generally the person immediately responsible for the total educational 
program in our schools, it seems logical that he should be the one 
to coordinate the educational activities of the entire school. 


In speaking of extra-curricular activities, reference is made not 
only to activities that may be conducted outside of regular school 
hours, but also to such activities as school assemblies, school programs, 
educational moving pictures and the like that may be held during 
regular instructional periods. The possibilities in combining and 
coordinating these activtes are almost unlmited, and if they are con- 
ducted according to the laws of learning and are made to appeal to 
the interests of the boys and girls their value to the educational pro- 
gram will be enormous. It appears that this may be accomplished 


only through a definite plan and under the supervision of a person 
who ean coordinate the total educational program. In the role of 
supervising the extra-curricular program, the principal, or the person 
to whom he has delegated the responsibility, should not be any more of 


“é 


a dictator or a ‘‘snoopervisor’’ than he is in supervising the curricular 
program. He should develop a feeling that he is there to assist and help 
in whatever way possible to bring about the suecess-of the activity. 


Further, it is important that the principal be fully aware and 
keep himself informed of the possibilities that exist in the various 
extra-curricular activities that will help in building and strengthening 
the total educational program. He must keep in mind that the extra- 
curricular program is a means of developing latent interests and 
abilities in a majority of his boys and girls and that for some of 
these pupils more indelible mental impressions will be made through 
this program than through curricular instruction alone. For all the 
experiences will be more permanent and lasting. 

Someone has said that much of our success in life depends upon 
what we do in our leisure time. Every school has some evidence of 
the fact that to be on an honor roll is not strictly necessary for success 
in life. As educational administrators and supervisors, we can obtain a 
great feeling of satisfaction from the many varied activities and 
interests carried on and shown by the products of our schools in adult 
life. However, could we not do more for the future citizens now 
in our schools by planning for more effective total programs that will 
improve the ability of our boys and girls to meet all aspects of this 
thing we eall ‘‘life?”’ 
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THE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
IN THE LOUISIANA SCHOOL 


Mr. Dwicut W. REEDER, Principal, Louisiana 


Because this subject will be the topic in a section on Friday morn- 
ing, this report will be confined leargely to that part of our program in 
the Louisiana School that is, I believe, of interest to educators of the 
deaf in general. 

The Superintendent of the Louisiana School for the Deaf and 
the Director of the Division of Vocational ‘Rehabilitation for Louis- 
iana has made arrangements for our school to take full advantage of 
the services available for handicapped people as are offered by the 
division of vocational rehabilitation. 

A Counselor, Mr. Albert G. Seal, was assigned to the special pro- 
gram for the deaf in November 1945, and was given office space and 
a secretary at the School for the Deaf. 

The basic theory of the program is to take the individuals as 
they are and analyze their needs. And then the objective of the pro- 
gram is to design and obtain the training facilities necessary to the 
advancement of the individuals in any phase of vocational adjustment 
that may be necessary. We have found that deaf persons, because of 
their lack of opportunity to get employment experiences, have as one 
of their greatest needs their adjustment to employment conditions 
such as learning to work, learning to get along with fellow employees, 
and learning to get along with and understanding the employer. Furth- 
er, the general purpose of the program is three fold, ; first, it is to pro- 
vide a planned long term vocational training program for every stu- 
dent beginning at an early age, which can be more extensive and com- 
plete, because of the nature of the rehabilitation program, than can be 
otherwise accomplished by a school without special assistance ; second, 
to provide supervised employment along the line of vocational train- 
ing when the formal education has been completed; third, to reduce 
the impact of the shock accompanying the transition from a resident- 
ial school to normal living conditions of adults by a gradual assign- 
ment of adult responsibilities. 

It was necessary for our Mr. Seal to first become acquainted 
with the school—the schedules, the courses offered, the children and 
the instructors. Following this explanatory period the Counselor 
started plans beginning with the older children. Because of the nature 
of the handicap and the age of the students the plans remain flexible 
and in certain instances the case files remain unclosed. 

To permit an insight into our procedures several actual cases will 
be reviewed. 

For example our Harold H: Age 20, Academie Average, 8 yes 
in school, 65% hearing loss, I. Q. about 40. Harold worked in our 
school laundry as a presser for several months, was transferred t 
city laundry with no salary and now, after almost a year in th: 
place is earning $15.00 per week as a presser. He will live at schi 
next year and continue his work under the supervision of our Re! 
abilitation Counselor. 

Then there is the case of Bernice: Age 21, Academic Avera: 
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3.8, 12 years in school, no hearing, I. Q. about 70. Bernice went to 
academic classes two 50 minute periods daily and worked as a checker 
in a city laundry eight hours daily from December 1945 until March 
1947, and was then transferred to a laundry doing the same kind of 
work in her home town. She returned to school May 16, graduation 
day, to receive her vocational certificate. 

Charles, age 20, Academic Average, 4.1, 4 years in school, no 
hearing, I. Q. about 90. During the past school year he has gone to 
academic classes two periods daily and has worked at the Baton 
Rouge Sash and Door Works six hours daily making metal windows. 
On this May 16 he was given his vocational certificate and is now 
a full time employee with the same company. 

Doris age 19, Academie Average 11.9, 12 years in school, I. Q. 
105. Mr. Seal has a plan set up to finance Doris’ College preparatory 
work at our school for one more year and five years at Gallaudet 


College that she needs further training, that too, will be furnished. 


As a part of the plan a summer program has been arranged 
permitting pupils to live at school and work at various jobs in Baton 
Rouge. During the summer of 1946 Mr. Seal started with 18 pupils 
and ended with 24, This summer we have 38 living at school and 
working in town. Our young people seem to be happy during their 
summer, while working under the supervision of a Counselor re- 
presenting the school. 

In closing, it might be pointed out that while the program met 


with slight opposition during the first few months of activity from 
some of our staff members we now enjoy the backing of practically 
all because the results speak for themselves. It is evident that by our 
taking advantage of the rehabilitation service we can better serve, 
educate, and prepare our deaf youth for the responsibilities of daily 
living and we are therefore whole heartedly engaged in this program, 
taking the lead among schools for the deaf in the United States. 


i 


FENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO PRE-SCHOOL 
FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 11-12:00 a.m. 


Presiding: Mr. John Grace, Principal, Gallaudet School, St. Louis. 

Paper: ‘‘What Is a Nursery Class Group—and What Is It Not?’’—Mrs. 
Rachel Dawes Davies, Hearing and Speech Center, Cleveland. 

Panel: Mrs. Jane Olmstead, Central Institute; Mr. o‘ames Galloway, Super- 
intendent, Rochester School; Mr. John A. Klein, Director, Evangelical Lutheran 
Institute, Detroit. 


Mr. Grace: Since we are starting this meeting a little late, | 
will make my remarks very brief. I had a long speech prepared and 
it was a good one. I made it to my wife before I left home and she 
said it was good. Since our time is short, I will have to forego the 
pleasure of letting you hear this hour and a half speech. 

This morning our topic is ‘‘pre-school program.’’ As you all 
know a great deal has been written about the pre-school program, pre- 
seiiool work. There has been much discussion about it and even at 
this convention we have had numerous meetings on the pre-school 
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child and his program. I know that you heard the talk last nigiit 
and the reference made to the work that should be done and is being 
done with pre-school children. There has been a great deal of agree- 
ment on this topic, and there has been some disagreement: so we 
are still pioneering, I feel, in this field of work. All of us know that 
in our educational system throughout the nation there is a trend 
toward taking children younger, taking them into the school and get 
ting them oriented and started in the school program. Not only are we 
taking them younger, but we are trying to educate them and carry 
them on even in adult age. But this morning we are discussing the 
problem of the pre-school program. 

We have some speakers and a panel up here this morning, and I 
wish to give every one an opportunity to say something. I want to 
eall your attention to the fact we have with us Miss Ruth Bender 
who is working with Doctor Davies. Doctor Davies did not think 
she could answer all of the questions which might be directed to us. 
so she asked that Miss Bender be up here with us and she will be 
ready to answer or to help in answering some questions. I would like 
to give the rest of the panel an opportunity to say something and I 
may be compelled to stop a speaker in the interest of time. 

The first speaker we have this morning is a person whom I have 
admired for a great many years. I feel that she is one that has been of 
great assistance to me personally, and I know what she has done for 
the work in the education of the deaf. I had the good fortune to take 
my training under the speaker who will speak to you this morning, 
and she has a long time of experience in various schools for the dea‘ 
over the country. I believe she started in Mount Airy and was 
principal at the Western Pennsylvania School. She earried on ex- 
perimental work with a class in the New Jersey, School, she was at 
Central Institute for several years and she is now with Western 
Reserve University, in the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center. 
She comes to us well qualified to talk on any phase of the education 
of the deaf, and I know she has some very definite ideas concerning 
the pre-school child. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Doctor Rachel 
Davies, assistant professor in Western Reserve University, and State 
Supervisor of the day schools in northern Ohio. Mrs. Davies. 


WHAT IS A NURSERY CLASS GROUP 
AND WHAT IT IS NOT? 


DocTork RACHEL Dawes DAVIES 


Mr. Grace, and Friends: You will notice that the subject is 
double question. That is how I feel about the whole program. The! 
are sO many questions, so many more questions than we have fou 
answers for yet. In a few minutes I would like to tell you of so 
of my reasons for wishing to have nursery school and what we ©! 
trying to do in the nursery school. Notice, I said, ‘‘nursery schoo 
However, it is not a school. It is a class. I set up the pins and ) 
may knock them down. We want you to ask questions. Be ready «1d 
write them, if you will, and if there is time we will be glad to have 
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as much discussion as we can. Mr. Grace is going to stop me so |! 
will go ahead until he does. 

We are, psychologists tell us, bundles of nerves. What we do is 
a result of the habits we formed. That is one preminent argument, 
I feel, for starting early with any nursery school group, for hearing 
or deaf children. Most of what I am going to say will apply just as 
much to hearing children as to deaf children. 

If we wish to start, that is, to produce the habit of oral speech 
and the habit of attention to the speaker when he speaks, we will 
have to start that as the first habit formed. Starting with these little 
children in the nursery class, we talk and talk and talk, and they soon 
attend to what we say more or less, but the habit is early formed so 
that we feel we have our first goal accomplished in that they know 
what you are talking about and respond to it—in no normal way, 
of course. I will go into some of the methods a little later. There is 
one argument, however, that I think is very potent and should be 
considered when you consider whether or not we should start children 
as young as two and a half or three. 


The reading program and its possibilities for the six, six and a 
half and perhaps for the seven year mental age, being such a fruitful 
program in our work, we do not want to lose the benefits of that pro- 
gram. But my observation has been this: Starting with a six-year 
old or seven-year old, and utilizing the modern materials in reading, 
what happens? We have a silent child. The habits of speech voealiz- 


ing, the habit of attending to what is being said, not having been 
formed, and because the reading program makes it possible to flood 
the child with language which he learns almost effortlessly. It is 
wonderful for mental development, but deaf and dumb to the habit 
of speech and lip reading. 

If the child starts without having the foundation laid of the 
habits of attending to what people say and of having done lots of 
vocalizing himself, all right. Now, the big questtion: What should 
we do about taking these little children from their homes, to provide 
the nursery school or nursery class opportunity? I do not know the 
answer to that. I have strong feelings against taking the child from 
his home. I may not be in the right place to tell of the day school 
program, but as I am here, perhaps you will be kind enough to listen. 

Ohio for twenty-five years has made provision in day schools 
for the education of three-year old deaf children. Through the legis- 
lature, Ohio for twenty-flve years has provided $300 per pupil and 
any additional which the school may wish to contribute. The state 
provides $300 for each child and they have been sent to day schools 
with other hearing children for at least fifteen years, and some perhaps 
before that. In Ohio, of course, that means the child ean go home. 
If he eannot go home the state provides for the payment of his board 
in an acceptable foster home, or if he can be transported, the state 
provides transportation for him to his home in buses or even in taxies. 
That seems to be a very desirable program in that the child can be 
sent to his home or have the advantage of home. 

In Western Reserve University this year we started what we 
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eall an ‘‘experiment.’’ We have for a teacher a Miss Bender, whi 
has had much work in the National City College, and, specializing 
in child study, she had a Masters Degree before she ever took up tlie 
training to teach the deaf. 

We feel the most important thing is the preparation for thie 
teaching of the young child. Secondary is the preparation to teach 
the child with a hearing loss. Miss Bender’s work with our children 
in Western Reserve University is in the morning hours, from nine 
to eleven-thirty. In the afternoon she goes to a day school nearby and 
teaches a small group of children who are a little older, in the public 
school system. In Western Reserve University the children are two and 
a half and three, and three and a half, and four years old. Miss 
Bender has eight children. It is a large sunny room and, we think, 
very well equipped, but you would not know it from any other well- 
equipped nursery class. You would not know it was a nursery room 
for deaf children except that there is a large mirror on the wall. There 
are in the cupboard feathers for blowing and candles that might not 
be in a nursery class for hearing children. That is the only difference. 

This large mirror is a one-way mirror. The parents of these 
children observe all they wish. They usually bring the children and 
stay, and Miss Bender never knows when she has an audience anid 
when she has not. She said at first she felt as though she were living 
in a fish bowl, but she became accustomed to it. After the day is 
over she might find that an eminent otologist was observing her and 
she was unaware that he was there. We have no sense training materia! 
We use all of the equipment that would be used for the development 
of a normal hearing child. We feel that his development, his matur- 
ation, is exactly the same when he is ready to differentiate form. 
He will differentiate form and nothing we can do about it will make 
much difference. So that is the entire program, except for very short 
periods in front of the mirror when Miss Bender’s assistant is plavy- 
ing with the children. She takes them for as long as they will stay, 
two minutes, perhaps five minutes on her lap in front of the mirror 
for a little imitative work and lip reading and it is never formally 
set up. We never see a-row of chairs or a semi-circle of chairs in 
that room. 

The vocalization is related to the things the children are doing. 
Down the slide: ‘‘Wheee.’’ To get the jack in the box: ‘‘Out.’’ We 
hold the spring and ‘‘Oooo’’ and out it jumps, and so on. All of the 
vocalization is for a purpose, and all of the lip reading is for a pur- 
pose. We play games that give them some training, but he is informed 
of the game. The objects may be in a bag and the child may feel the 
and try to name them by feeling them in the bag; or the child my 
from several objects take One to the teacher with his eyes closed and 
he try to guess which one is removed, and that is lip reading. It isn’t, 
‘*Show me this, show me that.’’ I do not think Miss Bender knows 
what a command is. There are requests such as, ‘‘ Will you do th: 
or ‘‘It is time for your milk.’’ “‘It is time to go out.’’ ‘‘Do you wi 
to see the rabbits?’’ There is an instantaneous response. In ot 
words, it is all purposeful and meaningful. The speech prograr 
just imitative, the whole word. We attempt to help the child sa; 
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regardless of whether it is right or wrong, to approximate it as well 
as he ean. This means that our speech program has come to be on three 
levels. One is the level of nursery class work. There it has to do with 
imitation, attempting to repeat just as a hearing child does, and 
the teacher is doing a lot more planned work than would be apparent 
on the surface. She says over and over again, ‘‘Oh, my,’’ and ‘‘ob. 
no, no, no,’’ and so forth and they are imitating her. But that Level 
One is merely imitative and the acceptance of approximate speech. 
There is no attempt to make sounds and put them together and make 
words. We do imitate a word at the mirror to see what we can get, 
but to say the word ‘‘rabbit’’ is not building up syllables by sound 
and sound. Their saying ‘‘rabbit’’ turns out to be ‘‘bub”’’ or ‘‘bib’’. 
We have rabbits and they are very popular. 

Perhaps I should say something about the equipment. I would 
like to say this first. It is most important for the teacher to be trained 
in nursery school procedures .If we have that, then I think we can 
proceed with something that is good and natural and not harmful. 
If you would like, I listed a few books that might hold some interest 
for you, to give you the opportunity to get such training yourself. 
These books will give you the opportunity to gain the assistance you 
need. 

Updegraff—Procedures in Nursery School. 

Baruch—Parents and Children Go to School. 

Strang—lIntroduction to Child Study. 

Blatz—Understanding the Child. 

Dr. Lim—The Little Red Schoolhouse. 

Gesell—Infant and Child in Culture of Today. 

Gesell—The Child from Five to Ten. 

Harrison—Reading Readiness. 

T have two minutes and I want to speak about the reading pro- 
gram because I feel a good deal of opposition to having any reading 
for these little children. If you do not have a reading program and 
so far they recognize commands and words, it is only more than 
recognizing a photograph or a picture. Psychologically they are not 
being harmed. They are not going to attend and see the two fine 
differences, but I would like to call your attention to such a book as 
this (exhibiting a book), very roughly built, upon the principles of 
differentiation of forms that would be necessary before a child reads. 
I would use this with the five year old and six year old to test, to see 
whether or not he sees the differences in the form, whether or not 
we cut this out instead of putting this in. We pull the differentiating 
one out, and the picture in a series we cut out and mount, and we put 
them in series with the five year olds and six year olds, and see if they 
can put them back in the order of happening. Until they can do such 
a thing, they cannot do anything in the way of reading a story. 

Then, there are some pages where the child removes the in- 
appropriate object—about a ball and a bat and a top and a drum 
and a sweater. The sweater would be removed. They do not feel the 
appropriateness. This is done with real objects. 

This program if followed with your three years old may prove 
to you that you are not happy reading because they will not be able 
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to do the work in here. | have been one of the ardent exponents 
of the early reading program and am fully convinced that reading 
will not be retardation if you start them at six and a half or seven. 

[ am glad to get this opportunity to speak against too early 
starting in the so-called ready reading because psychologically we may 
be building up boredom later for interesting work and dominating to» 
much. It is not in the program for hearing children. 

Come and see us in Western and look through our one-vision 
mirrors. 

Mr. Grace: Thank you, Doctor Davies. I apologize to you for 
stopping you. We have another lady on the program who I believe is 
at the Central Institute of the Deaf. I am going to introduce vou 
now to Mrs. Jane Olmstead. 

Mrs. Onmsteap: I thought you might be interested in some 
overall views concerning the question as to the desirability of nursery 
school training in residential schools for the deaf, particularly. We 
probably have all read the article published in the Volta Review in 
June, I think. of last year, written by Davidson, which is a nom 
de plume. ‘‘Residential Nursery Schools? No.’’ Miss Davidson meant 
exactly that. ‘‘Nursery Residential Schools? No.’’ She was enthus- 
iastic about nursery schools until she had charge of one in a resident- 
ial school, and after her experience that one year she decided she 
wanted no part of nursery school training in a residential school. The 
Board of Review published this article and invited executive heads 
of schools, residential schools, private schools, denominational schools, 
to respond. Twenty-three superintendents did, and there was also 
response from England and from several people from different parts 
of the world. 

I thought you might be interested in a quick resume of their 
attitude toward her article and toward nursery schools in general. 
To hurry over it in this five minutes, we find that there is pretty close 
agreement on these following items concerning nursery schools in 
residential schools for the deaf. In the first plaee, practically every- 
one agreed that day schools are the best type of nursery schools. They 
also agreed that neither the itinerant method nor the correspondence 
method is very effective as a means of teaching very young children. 
They also agreed that all deaf pre-school children cannot go to day 
schools. That is quite obvious. Also, that the child-parent relation- 
ship in the home, in the majority of cases, ranges from unsatisfactory 
to very poor. 

I think recently we heard a great deal about the ideal clil!i- 
parent relationship and what a tough thing it is to take a chili 
out of his home at three or four years of age. Apparently t] 
ladies and gentlemen who have been around into the homes of ch 
ren in their nursery schools do not feel so badly about taking child: 
out of the homes. They also believe that proper equipment and | 
sonnel is the most important factor in the set up, that is, the nurs 
school program could be good or bad, depending upon the equipn 
and personnel. 

Another agreement was that it-is very expensive for man) 
at least some, state schools for the deaf. 
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The greatest amount of disagreement centered around these 
points: whether or not a state residential school should enter the 
field of nursery training at all; whether or not any educational or 
social benefits accrue to a ehild who has had nursery schoo] training. 
Some of these gentlemen say they have followed these children 
through seven or eight years of training in nursery school and found 
that it paid great dividends. Other superintendents find that there 
is no difference at all between nursery trained children and children 
who came in at six years of age. 

For instanee, some general observations are these: Those persons 
who have had the least experience with nursery schools are most pes 
simistic about them. Likewise, the schools that have not had adequate 
facilities or proper personnel are most pessimistic; and, conversely. 
those that have had good programs are most enthusiastic about them. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Grace: Last but not least there is a very fine member on your 
panel, Mr. John A. Klein, Director of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Institute of Detroit. Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Kurtin: It is always good to be the last speaker on the pro 
gram. The audience does not expect him to say very mueh and you 
will not hear very much from me. 

You have a question here: ‘‘ What is a nursery class group—and 
what is it not?’’ I will not attempt to answer what it is not. I will 
vive you a short statement of what I think it is. It is that very important 
agency that places the deaf child in that natural child environment 
emotionally and otherwise, in which he receives that understanding 
euidance so necessary and inportant for proper mental and physical 
development, and especially also for that learning readiness whien 
is expected of him when he eventually goes to regular class. Being 
that, it is an agency which is of invaluable assistance to the parents 
in the proper rearing of the deaf children. Thank you. 

Mr. Grace: I see our time is about up. Perhaps the subject was 
well covered since there are no questions. We stand adjourned. 
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Smith, Sherman K., New methods in oralism 
Social studies, demonstration 
Social training, William J. McClure 
Solheim, Esther, Typical day in the Minnesota School library, 
Some factors in vocational guidance in schools for the deaf, Uriel C. Jones 
Speech and the Rochester method, James H. Galloway 
Speech, Correlation of rhythmie speech and reading, Eugenia Burnet 


Tea 


rhor 
lige 
Vinx 
Tra 


g, 
Speech, Development of rhythmic accent in, Gladys Jayne 
Sneech, New methods in oralism, Sherman K. Smith 


Speech, Problem of normalizing accent and rhythm patterns, The, Juliet Me- W 


Speech, Report on visible speech edueational research program, George A. War 
Kopp 

Speech, Rhythmic, Marline Parish War 

Speech section: Was 
Demonstrations 
General session ..... Sirens wat oe m te Wes 


Wha 


Stevenson, Elwood A., Time to take inventory Whi 

Supervising the new teacher, Katherine A. Casey | Will 

Supervision, Orienting the newly trained teacher, Hugo F. Schunoff ] Will 

Supervision, Place of the principal in the extra-curricular program, T Win 
Thomas Dillon é 

Supervision, Place of the principal i etra-curricular program, The, 

Supervision, Rehabilitation program in Louisiana school, Dwight W. 
Reeder 


Supervision section meetings <i pi cad whee 23. 188, 255, 2 Wri, 
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Teaching the deaf child to read, Marie McNeil, Anna Meluso, Loretta 
Winters 

lhornton, Eugenia, Response from the south 

ligert, J. J., Education today and its relation to world peace 

lime to take inventory, Elwood A. Stevenson 

Tracy, Mrs. Spencer, Role of parents in the education of the deaf, The.... 

lrends in voeational education, M. D. Mubley 

‘Typical day in the Minnesota School libaray, A. 


U 
Use of hearing aids by children, Fred Krantz 
Use of instruments in the teaching of reading, The , M. Wistar Wood.. 
Use of residual hearing in teaching speech, The, Bessie L. Pugh 
Unintelligible speech, The problem of, Boyd E. Nelson 


Visible speech, educational research program, Report on, George A. Kopp 
Visual instruetion : 
Demonstrations 
Section meeting panel 
Voeational counselor, Functions of the, Albert G. Sea 
Voeational education, Trends in. M. D. Mobley ; 
Vocational guidance, Evaluation techniques in the program of , Hersclie 
Ward 
Voeationzal 


Voentional guidance ino sch for the deaf. Some factors in, 


eal 


lidane ent dav trends, Rudolph Wartenberg 


Jones ° “e. olen di . 
Voentional training, Rehabilitation supplements edueation, 

Williams 
Vocational training section: 

Demonstrations 

General session 

Section meetings aa 

‘ational training section panel; 

\ndrews, Claud MM. 

Collins, M. D. 

Cummings, Hl. B. 


Wallace, John M., Presiding, Health and physical education section 
meeting. 

Ward, Hersehe 
guidance . 

Wartenberg, Rudolph, Vocational guidance —present day trends 

Ways and means of professional advancement for deaf teachers, William 
J. MeClhuire pela, ae ai erate eres 

Westlake, Harold, Hearing aids for children (res v Leo Doerfler 

What is a nursery class group--and what i is not?, Rachel Dawes 


Wilkins, Walter, Nutrition and human welfare 

Williams, Boyce R., Rehabilitation supplements education 

Winters, Loretta, Teaching the deaf child to read (with Marie MeNeil 
and Anna Meluso 

Wood, M. Wistar: 
Curriculum section panel 
Use of instruments in the 

Wright, Betty, Auricular training section panel 





